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TranBlated from the French. 



THE CRUCIFIX OF BADEN. 



▲ LEGEND OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 



Will you follow me to Baden? 
Not to that elegant and wild and 
whirling Baden of painted faces and 
flashy toilettes, where gentlemen of the 
turf display their horsemanship on the 
plain of Iffezheim ; where the majesty 
of old Germany elbows, in the Trink- 
halle, the princes of Bohemia; but 
to the fresh, dark, silent, almost un- 
known nooks of that Baden which 
God has made and which man has 
yet left untouched ; where the artist 
wanders for his picture, the poet for 
his inspiration, the dreamer for his 
▼ision, the Christian to murmur his 
prayer ; for it is to a burial-ground 
that I am about to lead you. But 
fear not on that account ; this burial- 
place of Baden has comparatively but 
little of the moumiiil in its appear- 
ance; it is truly, as its name de- 
clares, the Fried Ilof — ^the Court of 
Peace. Under that green turf, under 
(ihose flower-clad hillocks, there lie bo- 
dies that suffer no more, but sleep in 
quiet ; their souls may suffer, indeed, 
and be in pain, but their souls are no 
longer there; and can repose alone 
be frightful? Look around, and, as 
far as the eye can reach, what beauty 
shines in the landscape, what a charm 
invests the distant meeting of earth 
and sky ! Look up to the gray blue 
heaven, pale and transparent, as is 
ever that sky which stretches over 
the valley of the Rhine ; to those pure 
white clouds floating like distant sails 
oa a stormless sea; to those distant 
hills, with outlines softening as they 
recede ; to the green woods that fringe 
their sides ; to those walls which time 
ha^ breached ; those crumbling towers ; 
those ruined castles which seem to over- 
hang the plain oP the dead — Oman's work, 
and the hands that created it, becom- 



ing dust together. These sights majt 
indeed, be melancholy, but they are 
peace-giving too ; for there in the midst 
hangs Christ bowing his weary head 
and stretching out his bruised arms 
in yonder great crucifix of stone. 

In a churchyard, nothing is more 
frequent, nor, so to speak, more natu- 
ral, than to see a crucifix. It is there 
like the flag on the bastion, the maiit 
on the vessel. Without it the place 
would be accursed and desolate, for hope 
would be wanting there. All know 
and acknowledge this, but, neverthe- 
less, few passers-by bestow a glance 
on the holy image. Some faithful 
ones may, when they see it, make the 
sign of the cross ; others bend slightly 
before it ; well-bred people uncover ; 
free-thinkers, with proud look and 
step, with unbending knee and body 
erect, pass it by, they who would bow 
80 low before the coronet of a prince 
or even the key of a chamberlain. 

And certainly indifferent, timid, and 
free-thinking ones come to the Fried 
Hof of Baden ; but there^ few stop not 
and marvel, if by chance their eyes 
fall upon its crucifix. There is upon 
that rigid face — those features of stone 
— a look of life, of flesh and blood, 
which enchains you, moves the depths 
of your heart, speaks to you. To 
understand chat gaze, it is not necessa- 
ry to be a Christian ; alas I it is enough 
to be a man. Those lips, half parted 
in a sigh, tremble in the stone ; those 
half-closed eyes seem really to weep) 
agony sits upon every feature ; bitte^ 
ness of soul has worn every one of thosi 
fiirrows, the arch of the brows hai 
been contracted, the pure lines of the 
profile broken, the calm of the fore- 
head destroyed by a sorrow, over- 
whelming, silent, inconsolable ; anci 
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joa would have before y lu the image 
of humaD misery tbe most complete, 
the deepest, the most horrible, if a ray 
from the Majesty on high did not came 
to elevate and illumine that petrifac- 
tion of grief. 

When you have long studied those 
features and contemplated their agony, 
you involuntarily ask yourself: Where 
did the sculptor find so suffering a face, 
80 living an agony? whence came 
his model? for you feel that those 
features once were the flesh of one 
\o whom ordinary grief were as nothing. 
That look of life, that pain so real, 
came certainly from a human heart 
that once beat beneath them, and in 
them painted its wounds, its tortures, 
and its agony. They were seen, and 
not merely created in the artist's brain. 

Yes ; you are right. Those features 
are those of a suffering, repentant, and 
miserable man. If you approach the 
base of the crucifix, you will see gra- 
ven in tbe once soft stone, in long Goth- 
ic letters, and in the Suabian dialect of 
the fifteenth century, these short and 
simple words, which are the explana- 
tion and the ending of its story : 

*<MINA., OTHO. 

'' May Grod receive you and pardon 

Nothing more ; no signature to the 
work, nor name added to the prayer. 
But young souls, simple hearts, poetic 
spirits, which still may be found at 
Baden, in spite of '* sport '* and " the 
turf,'* will relate to you the birth of the 
work and the fate of the artist ; for, 
alas ! the story of the crucifix is also 
the story of the sculptor. 



CHAFTEB I. 

It was a populous, busy, and bright 
dty, Baden of old, as it flourished in 
the fifteenth century, in the days of 
the Margrave Bernard of Stachberg. 
Less noisy than to-day, it was more 
picturesque. Where great hotels, 
(fhite viUas, and regular edifices now 



rise, then only narrow crooked streets 
were seen ; where Grothic houses, tli )'je 
old German dwellings, of which a few 
still stand at Augsburg, at Uhn, and 
especially at Nuremberg, reared their 
sculptured gables and pointed roofs, 
wherein were set windows looking like 
half-opened eyes, while beams project- 
ed from tbe wall beneath and support- 
ed liltle balconies, and long, narrow 
windows with leaden sashes glistened 
in the glory of their little, thick, green- 
ish-hued and diamond-shaped panes. 

Nevertheless, those streets in which 
the sun-rays rarely penetrated, (caught 
as they were in their way by the pro- 
jecting fronts of the houses,) were one 
day of the beautiful month of May, 
1435, filled with people in holiday 
dress, bearing curious and smiling 
faces, with fluttermg pennons, shining 
armor, and broad banners. It was the 
day of the tournament, and the gossips 
grouped themselves together to see pass 
the barons of the mountains and plains, 
and to relate to each other the high 
achievements of each doughty noble 
and the traditions of his family, while 
they awaited the return from the burg 
of the proud victors or humbled van- 
quished. 

But of the general joy, the cries that 
rang through the town, only a few 
faint and expiring echoes reached a 
lonely and distant street, where the 
houses, lower and more scattered, no 
longer stood close together, but began 
to grow scattered through the fields. 
One of these houses, the largest and 
almost the last, was distinguished from 
its neighbors by two peculiarities. The 
front of the first story, instead of being 
cut by those narrow leaden-sashed open- 
ings joined one to the other, through 
which the light of day might scarcely 
enter, offered to the gaze a huge wiiw 
dow with larger, neater, and more reg- 
ular panes than any around. Through 
the opeuin^^ on the ground floor a nar- 
row spiral staircase might be seen 
winding its polished steps and balus- 
trade of stone, carved Hke lace, beneath 
a roof of wood delicately cut in grace- 
ful flowers, branches, arabesques, and 
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hterlaoed figares* Above all, in a lit- 
tle wooden niche, a little carved shrine, 
which surmounted the pointed gable, 
was the form of an angel with folded 
wings, chiselled in pure white marble. 
One might imagine that the heavenly 
messen^r had stopped there to rest in 
the middle of some long journey ; that 
he gazed calmly down and protected 
with his frail hands the high gray house 
which he seemed to bless ; so that the 
gossips, who all knew the dwelling and 
held its master in high esteem, ^led 
Ids abode The House of the Angel. 

And the good burgesses wondered 
not to see the white statue on that gray 
front, nor did they marvel at the grace- 
ful scrolls and arabesques of the pretty 
staircase, and that huge dazxling win- 
vlow, for they knew that the last served 
to light the studio of the sculptor Se- 
bald Koerner, and that the two orna- 
ments of the hoase, the marble angel 
and the carved roof, were his work. 

Sebald Koerner was justly esteemed 
and even admired by the burgesses of 
Baden. It was not that he was very 
famous or very rich ; that he earned 
much money or made much noise in the 
world. But it was because he was 
honesty patient, true ; at once pious and 
dreamy, modest and intelligent. He 
lived only for his art, and scarcely par- 
took at all of the passions, the aims, 
the entrancements of the crowd. He 
did not place himself above it, but 
without it, and men hold in high re- 
spect those who from a calm retreat 
behold the torrent of human life rush 
by. As an artist, he had rivals, but 
no enemies; as a man, he had his 
failings, but no vices ; as a father, he 
had a treasure, a fair-haired daughter, 
named Mina, who had seen the Howers 
of seventeen springs bloom. Sebald 
Koerner might call himself a happy 
man. 

But he was not only a happy man, 
he was a wise one, and what Gk)d had 
given him of strength, genius, calm, 
and happiness he guarded carefully, 
lest he might lose it in the tumult of 
the life of men. Therefore the day of 
die toumament, which had so stirred 



the (peaceful cfty of Baden with mmors 
of pleasure and joy, saw old Sebald 
shut himself up in his atelier. He had 
worked since dawn, while the swordii 
of others were ^clashing and shields 
and breastplates resounding, while 
plumes and banners flashed through 
the air, and horns and clarions awoke 
the echoes ; and he had first prayed, 
for such was his cubtom, and he imagin- 
ed that prayer brightened his inspira- 
tions — ^men were so ignorant and bar- 
barous in those ^^ dark ages ** ! Then 
with a skilful and pious hand he wield- 
ed hammer and chisel through lon|( 
hours well employed, and now, although 
the sun was sinking behind the moun« 
tains, he still worked, standing before 
his great stone bas-relief, only interrupt- 
ing himself from time to time to cast 
a glance full of parental love on- hit 
daughter Mina. 

Upon Mina fell the last ray of the 
sun, which, afler kissing the rerdurt 
of the mountain, shone through the 
panes and made her long silver-graj 
gown glitter like silver itself, and seem- 
ed to light a beam of dark light in the 
centre of each of her large black eyes. 
Those were splendid e)'«s, and rarely 
seen in one so fair, for Mina was a 
blonde, and the golden threads of her 
purse were not brighter than those of 
her hair, but only less sof\ and close. 
Nothing could equal the perfect purity 
and grace of her forehead and cheeks, 
the whiteness of her skin, the delicacy 
of the lines of her ikce : she seemed a 
beauteous statue, to which Gk)d, in re- 
ward to its designer, had given life and 
motion, and a loving heart and golden 
hair. 

The has relief which the old sculptor 
was finishing seemed indeed as if long 
and difficult labor had been spent upon 
it It represented a religious subject, 
for any but religious subjects were 
scarcely known, in those times when 
minds were so simple, imagination so 
quiet, and intelligence so limited, ao> 
cording to our strong-minded ones of 
this age ; in those times when pilgrims 
marvelled at the beauty of a Child Jesus, 
or the chaste grace of a Virgin Mary ; 
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when the Apollos, the Minervas, the 
Venoses and Adonises, forgotten or un- 
known, were jet buried in the darkness 
of centuries and under the dust of 
ruins. 

What Sebald Koemer wished to 
represent was the dawn of the resur- 
rection day. 

The cave of the sepulchre was there, 
rockj, vaulted, and low. At the en- 
trance knelt Peter, with wide-opened 
eyes and trembling lips, and Magdalene 
wept, stretching forth her arms. Yes, 
she wept, for the sepulchre was empty. 
The stone which closed the tomb mov- 
ed to one side, allowed the scattered 
liands which wrapped the sacred body 
and the abandoned winding-sheet to be 
seen, and the angel seemed to announce 
to the two faithful followers the glad 
and great tidings^-the tidings of tri- 
umph and of consolation— i7e«urrexi< .* 
non est hie: words graven on the 
banderole which hung from his hand. 

Old Sebald's angel was noble, radi- 
ant, and beautiful, as became a mes- 
senger of heaven. The sculptor, with 
something of artistic caprice, had placed 
a golden star upon his forehead, and 
with the fond pride of a father had 
giTcn to his face the features of his 
beautiful Mina, so that, when he smiled 
upon his angel, it seemed to him that 
he smiled upon his daughter, and, when 
he turned to his daughter, he became 
grave, and moved as if he looked upon 
a celestial visitant 

*' I am satisfied with thee, my daugh- 
ter," said he, after silently comparing 
for some moments the two faces. '' 1 
find nothing to change in thy pure 
brow, thy modest attitude, or thy soft 
faze. All that I cannot copy is thy 
sorile. And thy smile is sweet, my 
Hina, but it is too lively, too childish, 
too mocking ; it is earthly, and not, I 
am sure, the smile of the bright ones 
above." 

*^ Marvel not that it should be so, m^ 
father,'' replied Mina, while her eyes 
glistened : ^ Above, angels smile in ec- 
■tasy, love, and piety, while I here can 
only 1)ear the smile of youth and hope. ' 

^ llu>tt art right, mj child ; I would 



not blame thee. Hope is natural to tiM 
young. Long years are before them » 
tHey may expect to see their projects 
accomplished, their brightest dreams 
realized. Melancholy and wearineM 
are the lot of old fathers, old dreamers, 
and old workers such as I." 

^ And why, father,*' returned Mina 
gajljf "" shouldst thou be sad ? Hast 
thou not an art which is better than a 
fortune? a name which is known 
throughout Baden as well as those of 
our oldest barons and bravest knights ? 
Thou art never idle ; thou lackest a 
companion never. Noble ladies and 
proud lords offer thee a respectful sa- 
lute as they pass the door of the House 
of the Angel ; and, when they aite not 
here, thy little Mina remains ; and 
thou thys^elf makest holy companions 
for thyself when carvin;; some beauti- 
ful Virgin or sweet child-Jesus." 

'^ 'Tis that which often makes me 
tremble, my child. Hath ray spirit 
enough of mspiration, are my hands 
pure enough to reproduce those holy 
features ? to give to stone, or marble, 
or wood the charm and majesty of 
those divine forms which from their 
golden halos call and smile on me ? to 
express the sweetness of the Christ- 
child, the tenderness of Christ the Me- 
diator, or the vii^inal motherhood of 
his holy mother ? No ; to inspiration 
must be added the heart of a Christian ; 
and if I have dared too much and but 
ill succeeded ; if to those sacred faces 
I have given too much of man's fall 
and misery, then am I guilty, and then 
have I failed m my aim — ^in more than 
my aim, for then my peace of con- 
science and repose of soul, too, arc 
lost. These, Mina, are the fears that 
weaken and the questions that disquiet 
me, and so often render my hand un- 
steady, and mark care upon my 
brow." 

** Thou art very wrong to be ao 
troubled, my father,'' said Mina, lifting 
her head with a little air of triumph. 
*' From Strasburg to Nuremburg, from 
Constance to Augsburg, all who have 
hearts and eyes and trequent the 
churches say there ia in thia world 
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muk Vkb thee to oaire angeb and 
saints." 

** Ay ; so say men/' replied Sebald, 
" bat God hath not yet said it, he who 
sees and judges my works ; and from 
him mast come my courage and my 
strength, for I would destroy all the 
works of my hands if by them I knew 
that he was offended. Look, my child, 
this bas-relief is nearly completed, and 
until now I was satistied with it, but a 
scrapie comes and weighs heavily upon 
my mind. This angel is very beauti- 
ful, Mina, since he bears thy face, but 
have I not presamed too much in giving 
him thy features ? As one of the host 
of heaven he is perfect, so far as 
anght beneath God himself can be 
perfect But thoa art but a child of 
earth ; thou art good, thou art tender 
to thy old father; thou art his only 
treasure, and yet more beautiful than 
this angel, but wilt thou be always 
calm, pure, and radiant as he ?^' 

**I will try, my father," answered 
Mlna, with an air of half rebellious 
resolution, mingled at the same time 
with deep tenderness. 

** Promise me, Mina, that thou wilt 
3ver seek to be angelic and joyous, and 
01 the midst of the world to live retir- 
ed from it, that the weaknesses and 
griefs of men may ever remain far 
from thee and never afflint thee. I am 
old, and, when I shall rest in the tomb, 
thoa wilt be the heiress of my name 
and the guardian of my memory. 
Then learned men, princes, travellers, 
who may perchance have heard of my 
fame, ma>y come. Thou wilt salute 
them at the threshold, and when they 
ask for old Sebald, thou, pointing to 
my deserted stndio and empty seat, 
wilt reply, ' Resurrexit : non est hie : 
He hath succeeded ; he hath finished 
his years of toil, and reposeth in his 
fatherland.' And I, my Saviour!" 
continued old Koemer, ** I will then 
know whether I knew thee on earlh. 
Afler thoa hast done this, my daugh- 
ter, dismiss the travellers and bid the 
prfnces farewell. Live in simplicity 
and retirement with a few old friends, 
my poor child, tor thou hast no mother, 



or with some faithful companion whom 
thou may^est wed." 

" Father, father !" cried the young 
girl, <' why speak of sorrow and death 
in the beautiful spring, when the sun 
shines so brightly, and when thou art 
finishing the beautiful angel to whom 
thou hast given such radiance and 
youth ? If thou couldst give him youth, 
my father, it is because thou yet pos- 
sessest youth and long wilt possess it. 
And thinkest thou that, if thou wert no 
longer on earth, many would give a 
thought to thy little Mina, who is young 
and ignorant, and who is not a lady ? 
No, those to whom strangers would 
come to speak of thy fame, whom, af- 
ter thy departure, they would seek, are 
sure to be thy pupils Johann Muller, 
Franz Steinbach, and even — ^and even 
— Sir Otho of Arneck, who carves so 
bravely, and wears such glistening 
arms." 

^' As to the two first, thou art per- 
haps right, my daughter," said Koer- 
ner, who had again begun to work, 
and was lightly polishing the tanic of 
the angel with the edge of his chisel. 
*^ Franz hath ardor and Johann almost 
genius. But for the knight. Sir Otho, 
he amuses himself with sculpture as 
with training his hawks or with the 
wrestling of his varlets." 

" Art not too severe ?" asked Mina, 
lowering her eyes and puckering her 
rosy lips into a little pout. '* I thought 
the knight of Arneck had something 
of talent $ that thou thyself saidst so 
the day he modelled the great St. Mi- 
chael." 

" In good truth, he might have ta- 
lent, were he more pious, more hum- 
ble, and were he not a noble. Thinkest 
thou, Mina, that inspiration will come 
in the midst of the clamors of a pas- 
sage-at-arms, the charms of a concert 
of lutes, or of a circle of great ladiei 
listening to the words of a handsome 
cavalier, or the lays of a minnesinger ? 
No ; who would consecrate his labors 
to the honor of Grod and the saints 
must seek his inspiration, looking up- 
ward to heaven, studying the moun- 
tains and the fields, or praying in the 
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churches. Then let him return and 
work and adore, lest the holy vision 
£j or the sweet fervor grow cold.*' 

** Nevertheless, my father, the Che- 
valier Otho, is very assiduous, and I 
have more than once heard thee mar- 
Tel at his zeal." 

^'Assuredly, he has heen zealous. 
But can he really bear that zeal in his 
heart, wherein he bears the pride of 
his high lineage, the gallantry of a 
courteous knight, and all the cares of 
his seigneury ? No ; his ardor is bat 
the flame of burning straw, which 
quickly dies. I cannot even under- 
stand why the knight of Arneck 
should take up the chisel— he who 
should content himself with the sword." 

" Yes, yes, father, he wields it mar- 
vellously r cried Mina, in a burst of 
enthusiasm. 

** And therefore should be content 
with it. But Sir Otho knows not 
what he wants. To day he practises 
a new thrust, and to-morrow he cuts 
stone or models a statue. See, he has 
not finished the fine armor of his arch- 
angel, and yet he could not keep from 
the tournament. And nevertheless, he 
promised to be here before evening.** 

Mina did not reply to these last 
words, but threw a vague, sorrowful 
glance toward the sun, which yet shone, 
but was fast sinking. 

Sebald, yet touching up various 
parts of hid bas-relief, did not turn his 
head, and for some moments silence 
reigned in the atelier. 

Soon the fall of a light and vigorous 
step was heard on the little pointed 
black stones which formed the pave- 
ment of the street. 

'* It is perhaps Sir Otho," said Se- 
bald, and continued his work. 

" If it were he, he would come 
on horseback," replied Mina, whose 
cheeks, despite her, were covered with 
the blush of expectant happiness, and 
in a moment she had left her seat, 
opened a portion of the large window, 
and was leaning joyfully over the 
sculptured balcony. 

But she soon returned, looking sad. 

^ No, father, it is not he ; it is only 



Johann,'' said she, and she seemed to 
awake from a dream. 

**Then let him come up quickly," 
replied the old man, well pleased with 
the news, but still working on. 

A moment after he arose, as he 
heard the footfalls on the stair, and 
turned to greet the most beloved and 
studious of all his pupils. 



OHAPTEB n. 

The new-comer was a young mau 
of perhaps twenty-eight years, pale, 
delicate, and slightly stooped. His 
large blue eyes, candid and intelligent, 
gave a charm to his young though 
thoughtful face, whence light emotions 
seemed to be banished to give place 
to the workings of a vigorous mind. 
Johann, at first sight, did not seem 
handsome, but he became more and 
more interesting on acquaintance. Th 
simplicity of this look and costume — 
a dark gray doublet, leathern belt, and 
cap without either clasp or plume — 
certainly neither attracted nor retained 
the gaze. Johann saluted the beauti- 
tiful Mina, who returned his greeting 
with a look of playful anger, and then 
hastened to greet his master. 

*' Well, Johann, what news ?" asked 
Sebald, advancing with outstretched 
hand. 

" That I have not come alone, mas- 
ter. Your business is done ; the prior 
of the monastery of Fremersberg is 
here. I have spoken in your name, 
and he binds you neither by designs 
nor advice. You will be at full lil^r- 
ty to execute according to your own 
will the sculpture of the chapel. You 
need only confer with him as to the 
time and conditions of the work. The 
prior wished much to visit your atelier 
and see your beautiful bas-relief, of 
which the fame has spread far and 
wide, i ut you know that he is old and 
infirm. The stair was too steep for 
him to mount, and I lef^ him in tb« 
hall below, where he awaits you. ' 

^ Very good ; I go, my brave boy 
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ud thanks to thee. Hast been in the 
6Xj^ Johann 7* 

** Yes, master, I was carried away 
by the crowd and could not avoid the 
toamament/' 

'* Very well, then, amuse Mina with 
the story of all the fine things that thoa 
hast seen. An old father and his 
•tataes are not very joyous company 
for a girl of seventeen." 

With these words Koerner left the 
room, and Mina, who until now had 
remained silent and pouting, came for- 
ward with animated looks and flashing 
eyes: 

^ Then you saw the tournament, 
Johann ?" she began. 

** Yes, Demoiselle Mina," 

" Who were the victors 1" 

*' There were three, as there were 
three enconnters. The Gaagrave Sieg- 
fried of Ehrenfels ; the old Count of 
Arenheim ; and our acquaintance, our 
fellow of the studio, Otho of Arneck, 
who triuDQphed on foot and on horse, 
and received the finest of all the 
crowns.'* 

** Ah V exclaimed Mina, with a joy- 
ous sigh, while a sudden blush over- 
spread her countenance. 

** And," continued Johann, " it was 
the richest and most beautiful of the 
ladies of the Margravate who gave it 
him — the Countess Gertrude of Hors- 
heim, whose father possesses the en- 
tire valley of the Murg.'* 

** Ah r exclaimed Mina again, but 
this time her sigh was one of anguish, 
fibd she grew pale. 

Johann Muller gazed on her a mo- 
ment in silence, then turned away and 
walked a few paces with the air of one 
who meditates some resolution or pre- 
pares a discourse ; then he returned, 
and stood with downcast eyes before 
the young girL 

** Demoiselle Mina,*' said he, " we 
have known each other since infancy. 
Would you, for the sake of our old 
friendship, allow me to ask you one 
question, and then to ofier you a single 
counsel ?" 

" I will reply to your question, if it 
be faitabJe for me to do so, and I will 



list your counsel if it be good,** replied 
the girl with a slight haughtiness in 
her manner. 

*'You shall judge,** said Johana 
** Demoiselle, you take much interest 
in all that passes in the city." 

'* I seek not to conceal it. I am 
young and full of life, and I love to 
gaze upon brilliant cavalcades, shin- 
ing breast- plates, floating plumes and 
broidered doublets ; I like to hear of 
the nuptials of such a baron, or the 
mourning of such a castellan. My 
father forbids it not, nor think I that 
you will blame it. Such tastes are far 
from marvellous at my age " 

" Nor marvel I at them ; but if they 
are imprudent, demoiselle ?'' asked Jo- 
hann with a look of affliction. 

** Imprudent I Why ?" returned Mi- 
na quickly, a flash gleaming from be- 
neath her long lashes. 

^ Because — because,'' stammered Jo- 
hann, ^ to me it seemeth that the hap- 
piness of a young maiden like thee, 
beautiful, good, and virtuous as thou 
art, is better assured when it flourish- 
es beneath the shadow of her home. 
Baronesses and countesses mav dis- 
play their great names and flne appa- 
rel at courts and tourneys ; but for thee, 
demoiselle, thy pride, ^y rich apparel, 
and thy true dignity are thy sweet vir- 
tue in the first place, and, after^ the re- 
nown of thy father, and such gifts are 
but little prized by the great ones 
of the world. Thou wilt better enjoy 
them and better preserve them by not 
exposing them without thy dwelling." 

" And have I rot remained there ?" 
cried Mina, almost in tears. "Go I 
ever to rejoicings unloss my father 
bears me company ? Was I ever seen, 
while he works here, to babble or oven 
to smile without ?" 

"'Tis not that I would charge," re- 
plied Johann, " All see thee ever 
here, tranquil, smiling, and pure, like 
yon bright marble cherubim, which 
hovers over thy house, and, even if he 
were not there, still might thy dwelling 
be called the House of the Angel. But 
if thy thoughts wander abroad whilst 
thou remainest here ; if thou dost al 
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ways deRire ardentlj to see those re- 
joicings of which thou knowest naught, 
or that world which thou scarcely 
knowest, thou wilt become unhappy, 
demoiselle, and it is that evil I wished 
— that thou must escape." 

*''• Bat why, my good Johann, disquiet 
ihyself about my happiness?" asked 
Mina in a kinder tone. 

" Why, Mina, why ? Because from 
childhood I have grown by thy side ; 
because for long years it seemed thou 
wert my sister ; because later I thought 
thee my friend ; because I would gladly 
bear the burden of thy sorrows, and 
count thy hopes as mine own." 

"• I thank thee, Johann ; thy heart is 
good and true," replied the girl, while 
her eye sought the distant mountain be- 
hind which the setting sun was soon to 
■ink. 

" Sayest thou so, Mina ? I know 
nothing of that ; I but feel that I have 
a heart that loves thee — that would re- 
gard no effort, recoil from no sacrifice 
tliat would bring to thee joy, glory, or 
happiness." 

" Truly art thou generous, Johann,'' 
replied the girl, nodding her fair head. 
^But I need naught; I am tranquil 
and happy, and will probably never 
find occasion for the exercise of thy 
devotion." 

'^ Ah ! if some day thou mayst find 
aught of consolation in ray tenderness !" 
cried Johann, clasping his hands and 
fixing a timid glance full of emotion 
upon her. " Mina — I sometimes dreslmt 
— pardon me — but thy father was 
always so affectionate to me, and thou 
hast otlen been so kind — 1 sometimes 
dreamt that some day SebaM Koerner 
might call me son — that thou, Mina — 
thou mightest give me a name dearer, 
tenderer, holier yet. But your looks 
tell me I have hoped in vain before 
your mouth has spoken — and yet, to 
thee would I have consecrated so much 
of devotion and love, if thou hadst be- 
come my wife ! " 

The maiden motioned with her band 
and turned away with a sigh. 

'• We would be neither rich nor pow- 
crfiil," continued Johann, ^^but never- 



theless I thought we might be happy. 
If thou shouldst desire fine appard, 
Mina, I would have given thee them 
from the rewards of my toil ; if thou 
shouldst desire glory, 1 would have 
worked until thou wouldst bear my 
name with pride. For thee would I 
have strained my uttermost strength, 
what talent I may own, my youth— «nd 
of thee I would have asked only that 
thou shouldst remain joyous and beau- 
tiful, and shouldst love me a little. 
And how peacefully would thy old 
father live — how happily die, seeing 
thee happy and beloved, ay, adored ! 
Yes — adored, Mina ; I have said the 
word and will not unsay it." 

Uttering these last words, Johann 
lowered his eyes and bent his head be- 
fore her, as if to express by his midn 
the deep tenderness of his heart. She 
stretched forth her hand, moved by 
these simple declarations of a love 
almost hopeless, but yet so full of life. 

" Dear Johann — faithful Johann," 
said she at length, *< thou art good and 
kind, but — speak no more thus. Thoa 
hast said that in our childhood thou 
lovedst me as a sister. Let me still be 
thy sister. I will never be thy wife. 
I will neither lie nor forswear myself. 
I would shelter myselt behind the 
grating of the cloister of Lichtenthal or 
sleep in yonder cemetery rather than 
give thee my hand, because with it J 
should not give my heart, and thou 
wouldst not see remorse and regret in 
the heart of thy wife. Johann ! let us 
be friends, and, if thou lovest me, try to 
forg.t thy dream.'* 

** I may never forget it," murmured 
the young sculptor. "My love is w 
old as I, Mina ; it forms part of my 
life. But if God, some day allows it» 
flame to be quenched, it will be because 
he will light in its place a purer ana 
loftier one, and God alone may console 
me, Mina, when I shall have lost — ' 

At this instant the joyous notes of 
far off-trumpets broke the calm silence 
of the air. 

** What sounds are those?" aske<i 
Mina, turning to the window. 

" Probably the departure of the vaoi 
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floishen of the tourney. After the 
Astribation of the crowns, they were 
invited to Uie htrg, and are now sepa- 
rating, doubtless to change their cos- 
tume for the ball of the evening. Per- 
haps, too, some of the barons may be 
returning to their castles, and, if so, 
their banners will soon appear at the 
end of the street" 

<* J am very curious to see them pass,** 
said Mina, and, leaving Johann alone 
in the atelier, she pushed a stool upon 
the balcony, and thei^ leaning upon the 
railing, her little head with its golden 
hair supported by her white hand, she 
awaited the coming of the brilliant 
cortege* 



CHAPTEB m. 

TowABD evening, indeed, knights, 
bannerets, squires, and men-at-arms 
scattered themselves through the roads 
and the streets of the town. One of the 
most brilliant, though least numerous 
parties were making their way toward 
where the town became confounded 
with the country. Two nobles rode 
in advance, helmet on head and lance 
in hand, attired in brilliant armor, over 
which were thrown pourpoints of fine 
velvet Behind, their squires bore 
their banners, one showing gilt battle- 
ments in a field gules, the armorial 
bearing of the barons of Ameck, the 
other the green oak and argent field 
of the rich counts of Broeck. 

'' My dear Otho," said the last nam 
ed, throwing upon his young conopa- 
nion a glance of almost paternal affeo- 
don, ^' I am well satisfied with thee ; 
,&y deeds shone bright in to-day's 
joustings. Thy brothers-in-arms had 
begun to laugh at thee, and to say thou 
badst become but an i mage-maker. But 
to-day showed that the noble remained 
in thee." 

" You are very kind, my lord count," 
replied the young knight 

" Not so, in sooth ; I but look to thy 
interest, as in duty bound. Althougli 
thy domaiiVB, my friend, be of limited 
extent, thou hast a name ancient 



enough, a brilliant fame, and a brave 
enough form to make it a pleasure for 
many a rich and proud demoiselle to 
give thee her hand and dowry, and 
to chapge name and title for those of 
the barons of Ameck.'' 

*' You flatter me, lord count," replied 
Otho, raising himself in his saddle 
and joyfully stroking his mustache. 
*' Hath one of those fair ladies of whom 
you speak deigned to cast a glanoe 
upon me ?" 

"More than one has done so, aa 
well thou knowest," returned he of 
Broeck ; ^^ and even to-day the richest 
and most beautiful of them all, Grer- 
trudc of Horsheim, spoke and smiled 
graciously as she placed the crown 
upon thy brows." 

" Lady Gertrude," said Otho, ' hath 
truly a sweet voice and teeth of exceed- 
ing whiteness." 

^ Moreover, she hath two castles in 
the valley of the Murg and a thriving 
village in the plain. Her father is a 
stout lord, who, I well know, will not 
object to thee for a son-in-law. I 
know, Otho, that Master Sebald 
Koemer has a pretty daughter, and 
that thou art sometimes charged 
with wishing to espouse her. But 
wouldst thou truly, in the lightness 
of thy heart, add to the battlements of 
thy shield the chisel of such a father- 
in-law ] They say that you make be- 
tween you a complete company of stone- 
cutters, and that thou art the mason 
and he the sculptor. I wish thee well, 
my friend, and therefore do I scold 
and mock thee. I know that in thy 
heart's depth thou art as proud as thou 
art brave. So far thou art Sir Ot^, 
Baron Otho, and all noble ladies smile 
upon and salute thee. Wouldst be 
called Otho the citizen, Otho the image- 
maker, and have all ladies turn tiieir 
backs upon the<^. or point thee out aa 
some wonder?" 

•• Truly, not so ; and never will 1 
give them reason for so doing,** re- 
plied the young knight, with a face 
scarlet with shame. 

*' Then,' said De Broeck, *' reply 
suitably to the invitatiou 1 am about 
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to offer tbee. Iq a fortni<2;ht I give 
a festival at my castle. There will 
be jousts in the great court, banquets 
in the great hall, balls and hunta, 
tilting for the ring, and shooting with 
the bow. The Countess Gertrude will 
be there, and thou canst enroll thyself 
among the number of her suitors. 
Stegfried of Thunn will be there, 
too ; he bore the ring from thee late- 
ly, and thou hast thy revenge to take. 
All this, I hope, promises enough of 
pleasure, and is better than thy statues 
and images. So, Otho, thou wilt come ? 
I may count upon thee !'* 

" Assuredly, my lord count, it is an 
honor and happiness to obey you,** 
replied the young knight, taking leave 
of his protector with a courteous in- 
clination. 

The two escorts separated, and Otho, 
dismissing his, took the direction of 
the house of the old sculptor. 

A few moments after, Mina and 
Johann saw him enter the atelier. 

*^ Here I am at last, my dear mas- 
ter," saiil he, pressing the old artist's 
hands with real affection. " Did you 
think I had forgotten you in the midst 
of tiltings and passages-at-arms ?'* 

*' There was certainly reason that 
you might," replied Sebald, smiling. 
^ In the midst of thrusts of lance and 
crushing of helms, you could scarce 
think of kneading day or cutting 
statues." 

" That may be, but a pupil can al- 
ways find time to give his dearest, his 
oldest friend and most excellent mas- 
ter pleasure. And what think you, 
Master Koerner, I bring to-day ?" 

^ Firstly, a crown, if rumor speaks 
truth," answered the sculptor; "se- 
condly, some broken casques and bat- 
tered harness. Those, I believe, are 
the gleanings of the tilt-yard.' 

" Then, master, you are wrong. I 
bring something different from all these. 
Would you know what? An order 
from the margrave, written with his 
own hand and sealed with his own 
seal, for Master Sebald Koerner to 
begin, with no greater delay than a 
month at moat, the decoration of the 



chapel and the grand hall of bis castle 
of Eberstein." 

^How! The margrave choose met* 
cried Sebald, his eyes lightmg up with 

joy. 

"' And cartes, my master, could he 
have made a better choice? Aflar 
the tournament we met in bis castle, 
and he there spoke of his castle of 
Eberstein and the embelhshments he 
proposed, but he had not yet fixed his 
choice upon a sculptor. In short, I 
brought forward your name ; I prais- 
ed your St. Christopher; I recalled 
your Virgin Mary to bis mind ; some 
other nobles seconded me, and — ^here 
is the order written upon parchment" 
" Thanks ! thanks ! my true friend I 
my dear pupil !" cried the old master, 
pressing the young knight's hand. 
'^Through your good offices some 
memories of me may remain in mj 
country. The thick walls of the cas- 
tle of Eberstein will protect and pre- 
serve my statues, and they may per- 
haps be gazed on when time shall have 
crumbled into dust the saints I have 
carved for the pediments of the houses 
of the city, and the Cbrists I have rais- 
ed by the roadsides. And it is you, 
noble Otho, who have brought to me 
the. brightest crown, the sweetest joy, 
a sculptor can wear or taste — the as- 
surance of the duration — ^mayhap the 
glory of his works !" 

" Dear master, why so much of com- 
pliment and gratitude ? Would I not 
do much more for the love of art and 
of you ?" 

And while he spoke, the knight's 
eyes sought those of Mina, smiling and 
blushing in a comer, and repeated in 
their silent language, ^ And for the love 
of thee, too, fair girL" 

" This day is a day of gladness for 
me," continued old Sebald. '* Johann 
conducted hither after vespers the 
prior of the Augustines, who hath con- 
fided to me the decoration of hia 
chapel." 

' Pah ! a monastery of poor monks !" 
exclaimed Otho, shruggin<; his shoul- 
ders slightly, and throwing a disdainful 
glanoe oq the humble Johann and his 
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gray doublet. ^'Not a rerj brilliant 
«r lucrative undertaking, I should saj. 
Tou will neither win a load of glory 
nor mountains of gold there, my dear 
master. But each brings what he 
finds and gives what he has/' said the 
young knight, withdrawing his gaze 
from Johann and turning on his heel. 

*^ I could find nothing better/' said 
Johann in a tone of discouragement, 
^ although I, too, would work for the 
glory and fortune of my master." 

'^ And thy master accepts thy good 
intentions with joy, my son," ans ivered 
old Sebald, taking his hand, ^' for he 
knows that they come from a devoted 
soul and a sincere heart I have not 
only a noble art and a good daughter ; 
I have also two brave pupils, two 
true friends. Grod be thanked, he 
hath made me a happy man !" 

Happy, O poor Sebald! Ay, if 
thou hadst no daughter. Alas I why 
does Mina gize with such simple ad- 
miration upon the noble countenance 
and gilt spurs of the knight? Why 
does she hang enchanted upon the 
sweet accents of his voice ? 

As long as he came regularly to the 
studio, Mina was smiling and happy ; 
but one day he came not, and on the 
next she received a letter. 



OHAFTEB IT. 

Fbom the day Mina received that 
letter she lost her freshness and gayety. 

Then commenced a long and bitter 
BtStitB af nights without repose and 
days without hope. She sometimes 
said sadly to herself that, as the sun 
shines not always clearly, as the sky 
is not for ever blue, so the smiles and 
joys of maidens are of short life ; and 
that, while timid women remain around 
the hearthstone, young and valiant 
knights must depart to the wars or on 
long journeys, like the great silver 
heions which pass a season on the 
borders of limpid waters, and then 
depart on outspread wing to return, 
wfadu the gloomy winter has passed, to 



find once more their nests in the long 
grass, and their clean bath among the 
budding reeds. She thought all this, 
and then reasoned a little and prayed 
much more ; but she often trembled ; 
she ever was in pain, and, becoming 
weak, she became unhappy. 

Her cheeks grew pale; her brow 
clouded ; her eyes ceased to sparkle. 
She no longer took pleasure in seeing 
from her balcony the archers of the 
margrave pass, nor in confining with 
golden cords and tassels her coining 
hair or waving robe. Her sadness and 
languor at last attracted the attention 
of her father. He thought that his 
frequent absences, the solitude of the 
house, alone caused his daughter's 
weariness and illness. Ceasing for a 
while his labor, he passed a few days 
with her, or brought her with him from 
time to time, hoping to wean her 
thoughts from their melancholy by the 
sight of the great ornamented lialls 
and the beautiful park of the castle of 
Eberatein. 

But oflen, when he had led her to 
the great park and allowed her to 
wander there, going himself to finish 
a keystone, to carve a capital, or deco- 
rate a moulding, he found her not on 
his return crowned with wild flowers, 
or culling odorous berries and wall 
grapes, or following with eager eye the 
bounding deer. No; almost always 
Mina sat by the margin of some soli^ 
tary pond, plucking the leaves from a 
willow branch or pulling a wild rose 
to pieces. But her gaze bent not to 
the branch or to the flower. It wan- 
dered over the surface of the water, 
slowly and sadly, and ofttimes seemed 
to seek some invisible form in its 
depths, and then turned tearful from 
the waves, as if sorrowinc^ at not there- 
in perceiving the object of its longings. 
The old sculptor wondered and grew 
sad, as a good father would, and then 
consoled himself with the reflection 
that often tender hearts were subject 
to passing griefs, and that it takes but 
little to trouble the gayety of the hap- 
piest maidens. But it was the wea- 
riness of idleness he feared mo^t for 
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Wiia, and he made every effort to dis- 
tract her thoughts. 

^^ Listen, mj child,'^ said he one 
beautiful morning in July, when the 
earth smiled fresh and glittering in the 
dew — ^"'listen. It is too fine a day for 
me to wish to work in. In my old 
age I must have from time to time a 
little recreations-fresh air and sun- 
light ; if it please thee, we will go to 
the city." 

^ As thou wishest, father," replied 
Mina, rising with vacant eye and 
dreamy air. 

^ And methinks a little walk and a 
few cheeriiil visits would do thee won- 
drous good. It is long since I have 
seen IVIaster Hans Barthing, the gold- 
smith, mine ancient neighbor and old 
friend, and his daughters Jeanne and 
Bertha will not be vexed to have thee 
their companion for a day. Let us 
start, then, my daughter. Ah ! here is 
Johann ! Well, let him come. Johann 
is an excellent youth, and is always 
welcome with Master Barthing as with 
me. Johann, my son," continued the 
old sculptor, turning to the young 
man, '^ it is useless to take up the 
chisel to-day. Thou shalt help me to 
buckle my mantle. We are going to 
take a walk, and I invite thee to ac- 
company us." 

"I will go willingly," replied Jo- 
hann, who rarely went out in Mina's 
company, and who, poor boy, marked 
with a white mark those days when 
the pretty girl deigned him a friendly 
look or word. 

Soon the three visitors arrived at the 
bouse of Master Barthing, the jewel- 
ler, whose talent was weU known and 
valued even beyond the frontiera of 
the margravate of Baden, and whose 
frank cordiality and joyous Iiumor were 
justly prized by his friends and neigh- 
bors. 

" You here at last, Master Koerner !" 
cried the old goldsmith, rising from 
his leathern arm-chair and doffing his 
furred cap as soon as he perceived 
his visitors. " Come you to examine 
my treasures or to ask a diamond from 
my shop ? But, pshaw, my old Sebald, 



you need them not; you have other 
treasures and owe no man for them; 
and here," he continued, looking on 
Mina, '^is your most briUiant, your 
most precious diamond. Come, Jeanne ! 
Bertha ! here is a happy visit— a charm- 
ing friend." 

The two girls rushed forward and 
gave their ancient neighbor a thousand 
caresses and a thousand kisses. 

"^How changed thoa art, Mina I" 
exclaimed Jeanne suddenly. 

^ Thou art wearied, I am sure," add- 
ed Bertha, ^^ in thy great lonely house. 
It cannot be very diverting to have 
ever around thee but marble and stone, 
and plaster and statues. Why dost 
come so seldom to visit us ? Together 
we can amuse each other ; we can re- 
count legends as we spin ; or Jeanne, 
who hath a good voice, can trill somo 
love-lay of the minnesingers. And 
what will amuse thee perhaps more 
than aught else will be to see the beau- 
tiful and shining jewels in our father's 
workshop. I know well, my dear 
friend, that many fine things are to be 
seen in thy father's atelier, but there 
everything is white— for ever white^ 
and that must be somewhat saddening. 
But a young girl is always rejoiced 
and glad when she contemplates at her 
leisure rich diadems and rings, ena- 
melled flasks, and glittering necklaces.'' 

^ Courage, child ! courage, Bertha !" 
cried the goldsmith, laughing. '^ It is 
a dutiful daughter who to love of her 
father joins love of his trade. Well, 
if tliou thinkest Mademoiselle Mina 
will take pleasure in seeing my ena- 
mels, my jewels, and my diamonds, as 
soon as our collation is finished thou 
shalt take her to my atelier. I have 
there something I think exceeding fine, 
in fact a veritable master-piece. But 
it becomes me not to praise myself. 
You will see; you will judge, and you 
will give me your opinion." 

Half an hour after they entered the 
long and narrow gallery where the 
goldsmith showed tbrth his richest 
jewels, his most massive and skilfully 
chiseled pieces of silver, his best 
finished and most precious works. 
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IMQumt lights seemed to sparkle and 
cliine from all sides in this room of 
wonders* 'E^verywhere glittered gold, 
rabies, 8a{.phires, while pearls lent 
tb'^ir soft white light, and diamonds 
mod opals their thousand colors. Great 
show-cases full of enamellings shone 
like the sun ; rings, reliquaires, clasps, 
*aid out on tables, seemed to form a 
vast train of sparks whose fires min- 
gled in shining light, and chains and 
necklaces formed slender garlands of 
stars and variegated flame. 

And while the two old men follow- 
ed, chatting, behind, the three young 
girls wandered with light step in ad- 
vance hither and thither, trying on this 
necklace, toying with these rings, ad- 
miring that reliquaire, tearing their en- 
tranced eyes from those wildernesses 
of beautiAil forms*, of rays and colors. 
Between the two groups came Johann, 
the poor youth feelmg no inclination to 
join one and not daring to approach the 
other; lonely Johann, who admired 
alone, and from time to time sighed. 

Suddenly Master Hans advanced 
before the girls, and, taking a key from 
the huge purse which hung at his belt, 
he unlocked a casket of cedar wood, 
and unrolled a carpet of emeralds on 
a field of glittering gold, before the 
eyes of the spectators. 

^*' How beautiful ! how dazzling !^' 
cried the maidens. 

**• Whence came such splendid jew- 
els, such magnificent stones ? ' asked 
Master Sebald. ^'One would think 
the treasures of the Eastern magicians, 
of whom crusadt^rs' legends tell, were 
spread before him.'* 

^ This," replied Master Hans. plung> 
ing his hand into the casket and draw- 
ing forth a chain set with emeralds, ^' is 
the treasure of the house of Horsheim, 
lo which I have added, by the order of 
the present lord, some of my rarest 
atones. The count is about to cele- 
brate the marriage of his daughter, 
and, besides her dowry of beauty and 
ef castles, he wishes to give her a 
•f lendid one of jewels." 

''Ahl then beauteous Ladv Grer- 
Iride is to be married at last," said 



Mina, with a sigh of relief, for sh* 
had not yet forgotten how on the daj 
of the tournament Johann had told her 
that Otho had received the crown from 
the hands of the young countess. 

^' Yes, Demoiselle Mina ; and the 
wedding, they say, takes place in a 
fortnight, and will be one of the most 
brilliant ever celebrated in the mar- 
gravate of Baden.'* 

'^ But whom doth the countess mar- 
ry ?" asked Johann, who, withou/ 
knowing why, felt his heart beat pain 
fully. 

'* If rumor speaks sooth, a knight of 
but moderate fortune, but of goodly 
form, larsre heart, and name of re 
nown. They say 'tis the Baron ot 
Arneck ; but of this I a mnot sure, fo* 
I have never seen the count and lauy 
together when they come the city.'' 

"What ! Otho, my pupil ?" interrupt- 
ed Master Sebald. 

^^And why not, old friend? If, as 
I think, it be he, thou wilt henceforth 
see him but rarely, for hereafter he 
will have much else to do besides 
moulding clay or chiselling statues." 

'^ Ah I I feai* me much the brave 
knight is lost to sculpture," replied 
Sebald, smiling. 

But Johann smiled not. He drew 
near Mina and followed her movements 
with looks of anguish. He saw her 
cheek blanch and a cloud come over 
her eyes, and, fearing lest she should 
taint, pushed a seat to he . 

But Mina refused it with a it.^: lute 
gestuie, and without trembling ap* 
preached the casket. 

''Are you sure that it is Otho of 
Ameck she marries ?" asked she in a 
strange tone, gazing fixedly upon Hans 
Barthing. '' In any event, the bride 
will be brave in this glistening chain. 
Ah ! if it were I — ^if I were rich and 
possessed castles, and were a count- 
ess—think you that I would not bo 
beautiful with these green flashings 
and diamonds in my hair and about 
my neck ?" 

Mina, speaking thus with a bitter 
laugh and vacant stare, twined the 
chain around her neck and through 
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<2faer wavy tresses, and, in doing so, her 
little lingers moved so fast that none 
icoald see how thej trembled. 

But suddenly her words ceased, her 
eyes closed, her hands fell by her side.* 
and with a feeble cry she fell upon the 
chair. 

** My daughter ! O my daughter I 
What aileth thee?" cried old Sebald, 
running to her. 

'^ ^is naught ; a weakness ; nothing 
cnore " said the goldsmith. '* The heat 
lof to-day was indeed, enough to make 
:a young girl faint. % Quick, Bertha I 
Jeanne! bring hither the Queen of 
Hunojary's water and open the win- 
.dows." 

*^ It is doubtless the influence of the 
'Stones that hath made poor Mina ill,'* 
•murmured one of the jeweller's daugh- 
ters, who seemed to stand terror-strick- 
en* '* Thou knowest, father, that the 
sapphire brings happy dreams, the 
opal misfortune on its possessor, and 
the beryl can cause faintings. It is 
•then, perhaps the emeralds which cause 
Mina's illness. She is not accustomed 
to gaze upon them, and they glitter so 
— the shining stones !" 

**Yes, it is certainly the jewels — 
and their light — and the heat," stam- 
mered Johann, who, on his knees, was 
holding the fainting girl's hands with- 
in his own, and trying to restore their 
warmth. " But Demoiselle Mina re- 
.covers not. Think you not, Master 
Sebald, that it would be well to take a 
litter and return to vour dwelling ?" 

'^Assuredly," replied Master Koer- 
ner, surprised and anxious at his 
daughter's swoon. 



CHAPTEB V. 

On the way home Mina opened her 
eyes, but she remained mute and 
moumfoL But when, after she had 
been placed on a lounge in the lower 
ball of her dwelling, she saw that her 
fmther was about to direct Johann to 
hasten the arrival of a leech, she bent 



over to the old sculptor and reiained 
him with a hand cold as ice. 

*^ I would speak a word with Johann 
alone," she murmured. ** Wilt thoa 
permit me, my father ?" 

" Surely," replied the old man, fix- 
ing upon her a look of wonder, but 
hastening to leave the chamber. 

Ttien Mina feebly called Johann, 
and made him a sign to sit at her feet. 

** Thou saidst one day, my good 
brother Johann," said she, '• that thou 
wouldst spare no effort, recoil from no 
risk to procure me joy or happiness." 

'* So said I ; so will I do," answered 
the poor youth, bending on her a look 
full of emotion. 

*• Then, Johann, thou canst preserve 
my greatest happiness, cause my great- 
est joy. I know that I cannot deceive 
thee; I noted thy gaze when Hans 
Barthing spoke of the marriage of 
Otho and Gertrude. Know then, 
Johann, that the knight of Arneck is 
my true — ^my only love; and now I 
would know if he hath betrayed me. 
It is peace of heart I need for my 
cure, Johann, and not the skill of the 
leech. Depart then, good Johann, and 
go to Horsheim. There thou wilt 
easily learn who is the countess's be- 
trothed. And thou may est even, with- 
out being perceived, see them pass by 
together, speaking low, walking hand 
inhand, believing the mselves alone. 
Thou wilt return and tell me all, Jo- 
hann, and I will gain strength to live 
until thy return; for it would be too 
bitter to die if Otho remaineth faithfuL 
Thou wilt go — wilt thou not, my bro- 
ther — my only friend ?" 

Johann's only reply was a kiss im- 
printed on Mina's hand and a silent 
pressure of her taper fingers, while two 
great tears rolled from his eyes. Then 
he departed from the House of the 
Angel, and, after having called the 
physician, saddled his horse and left 
the town that very evening, following 
the line of the high hills which stretch- 
ed away toward the Rauhe Alps, at the 
foot of which was the castle of BdNn* 
heim. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

DiOHr days passed since Johann's 
departure before the young man again 
stood at tbe scuiptor*s door. Alas ! in 
that silent and gloomy house, the cli'^k 
of the hammer striking the stone, the 
cutting of the chisel on the marble, the 
cheerftil voices of the pupils, and the 
pure voice of Mina, singing her love 
lay in the morning or canticle at eve, 
were no longer heard. The great win- 
dow of the atelier was opacjue and 
black, and no spark of light appeared 
in the house save where tbe weak and 
pale light of a little lamp shone through 
the window of the young girl's room, at 
the top of the house, and seemingly 
shadowed by the angeFs wings. 

Johann sprang from his boi*se, tap- 
ped lightly at the door, and, throwing 
aside his travelling cloak, hastened to 
question the old servant. 

•• Where is your young lady ? ' 

** Above in her room. Her malady 
hath much increased since last we saw 
yoa.** 

*' And Master Sebald ?" 

'^Is at her side. She speaks and 
weeps in her delirium, and the master 
desiresthat weshould not approach her." 

**But I may enter,*' said Johann. 
**■ Fear nothing, Martha, I will not dis- 
turb her — ^you well know that, when 
I departed, it was to bear a message 
for Demoiselle Mina." 

Martha allowed the young traveller 
to pass, and he ascended the stairs ra- 
pidly yet softly, and glided noiselessly 
into Mina's room, of which the door * 
Rtood half open. 

Beneath the thick curtains of the 
bed, under a canopy of dark blue da- 
mask, the white form of the sculptor's 
daughter was dimly outlined, indistinct 
and flo&tin«r like a shadow, and scarce- 



ly perceptible, save where the yellow 
ray of the silver lamp lit up two spark* 
ling, ardent, agitated flames from be- 
neath her dark lashes. How dry and 
desolate, and even fearful*, were thoee 
late sweet glances, now glittering with 
the fires of fever ! Tears would bring 
more gladness to her father's heart 
than that wild splendor. So thought 
Johann as he softly entered and hid be- 
hind a large arm-chair in his eagerness 
to escape those burning glances. 

By the side of the bed Master Se- 
bald sat gloomy and silent in a high- 
backed ebony chair. His grief worn 
countenance and gray head rested upon 
a hand which seemed to Johann to have 
grown, even in the few days of his ab- 
sence, more yellow and thin. The 
other hand was stretched toward the 
bed, and held clasped that of Mina. 
The old man watched every movement, 
every look, every sigh of his daughter. 
A moan from time to time broke from 
her lips ; then she pushed back with 
her thin fingers the waves of gold- 
en hair which fell over her pale fore- 
head, and began to speak in short, 
gasping tones : 

" Wilt thou paixlon me, my father ?" 
said she. ^' Once thou hadst confidence 
in me and wert happy. Nothing was 
wanting to thee ; neither the grace of 
Grod nor the respect of man ; neither 
success nor genius. Ah! my father, 
when I reflect that thou mightest al- 
ways have been so, hadst thou no 
daughter ! Why came I ever into this 
world, or why died I not in my cradle ? 
Then thou wouldst have mourned me, 
but with different tears — with sweet 
and tender tears^ears of hope 
and benediction ; thou wouldst have 
placed me in my little coffin, and, when 
afterward thou wouldst think of me, 
thou wouldst cease to weep, saying : I 
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am a happy father, whose family is in 
heavfsn — there have my pious wife and 
angel babe flown.' " 

Here sobs interrupted her voice. A 
heart-broken sigh from the fathor re- 
plied. 

The sick girl for a moment was si- 
lent, breathing painfully, and wiping 
away with her hand the drops of sweat 
which stood upon her brow. Then 
with a still more mournful voice, she 
continued : 

" Instead of that I grew, I lived, and 
I loved in vain. Father! my tomb- 
stone must bear the thorns of grief — 
the black cross of penitence. It will 
be a sad sight— my last dwelling. 
Mockery will sound around it ; the 
passer-by will point it out scornfully, 
but, if thy malediction floats not over 
it, my father — if thou wilt there shed a 
tear on the green turf — " 

*'0 my Minal my. only child, 
talk not of maledictions or tombs> — I 
love thee. I tremble for thee, I pardon 
thee — ^and thou wilt live and yet be 
happy. Who can say that Otho has 
proved false ? Who knows that old 
Hans is not mistaken ? Who knows 
that we may npt see him once more, 
generous, true, and loving thee, my 
Minar 

" We will never see him more. He 
loves me no more, my father. If old 
Hans were mistaken — ^if the lady of 
Horsheim were not to wed Otho, Jo- 
hann would long ere this have return- 
ed. Thinkest thou the good youth 
would delay to bring me glad tidings ? 
No— he is generous, devoted, and ten- 
der. Why could I not love him ? I 
have been very weak, alas ! but fa- 
ther, rememberest thou not how tall 
and gracious was the count I How 
handsome he seemed with his red 
plume overhanging his black hair, and 
his fine form encased in his steel cuirass ! 
And his voice that went so straight to 
the heart ! his simple grace ! his gen- 
tie nobleness I W ho would not have 
loved such a gentleman ? And thou, my 
father, didst thou not first love him ?' 

^^ Yes, I loved him, Mina ; and I 
would yet esteem him." 



" Contemn him not, father ; and, 
above all, seek not to be avenged on 
him 1" cried the girl, in a fit of sudden 
terror. '* Should a proud cavalier like 
him espouse a poor maiden like me— 
one who is not even a ladv? Thou 

m 

hast genius and glory, my father ; but 
thou hast no escutcheon. I should have 
loved Johann ; he had such respect for 
thee— ^uch devotion for me ; he would 
have given thee a happy old age, and 
me a peaceful life ; he loved me and 
would have sacrificed himself for me — 
he, who could fiVid heart to see me 
happy in another's arms. Oh ! when 
Johann returns, tell him that I was not 
ungrateful, and that, if heaven is open- 
ed to me, I will there pray for h m.' 

Again her words were interrupted 
by a stifled sob ; she turned, and her 
eyes fell upon the great arm chair. 
She cried out, with fixed gaze and 
trembling lips : 

*' Johann is here — and weeping! 
Wliy speaks he not ?" 

Then old Sebald turned and saw the 
young man. 

" Come hither !" he cried. " Thon 
hast been at Horsheim; what hast 
thou seen ? See how pale — how burn- 
ing — how pitifully sick she is. Speak, 
my son ; say that old Hans erred when 
he named the husband of the Countess 
Gertrude !" 

Johann, erect and pale, for a moment 
did not reply ; he made a few timid 
steps toward the old sculptor, and 
whispered as softly as he could : 

** O master I why ask me now ? 
Why force me to tell my tidings in 
her presence ?" 

And seeing a gesture of Mina's, he 
ceased. As low as he had spoken, she 
had heard. She lifted her eyes, 
clasped her hands, and made an efibrt 
to speak. 

'' Thou seest, father, that I was 
.right," she murmured. " Thanks, 
Johann ; thou hast proved thy courage 
and thy goodness of heart, and I re- 
joice that I am yet able to bid thee fare- 
well. But one last question — answer, 
if thou lovest me. When will Otho'a 
marriage take place ?" 
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^ In ten days," sobbed Jobann. 

" *Tis verj soon," replied Mina, 
shuddenng. " My beart will be scarce- 
ly cold, and a single green bud will not 
hare appeared over my grave. But 
may the earth be green, and the sky 
blue, and life sweet to him." 

Sa^'ing these words, she crossed her 
hands upon her breast, and, speaking 
no more, remained thus for long houi*s, 
without even casting a look upon the 
weepinor Johann or upon her heart- 
broken father. 

The ph}'8ician soon came, and af^er 
ftim the priest. The first had marvel- 
lous secrets to cure the body ; the latter 
had pious consolation and words of 
peace for the soul. But . they sought 
in vain to cure the body or strengthen 
the soul of Mina. Each day, each 
hour, each moment stole a spark of the 
waning fire of life ; her grief was too 
great for so frail a form to bear, and 
one evening at the end of July ten days 
after Johann'a return, she closed her 
eyes forever, holding her father's hand 
in hers and the crucifix to her lips. 
Johann was at her feet and received 
her last look. She had near her in 
dying the Supreme Consoler of heaven 
and her only two friends on earth, and 
there was in her last moments a ten- 
derness which the heart of the youth 
never forgot. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Two days afler, when the body of 
Mina had been deposited at sunset in 
the cemetery at Baden, Sebald and 
Johann, the master and pupil, found 
themselves alone in tlie atelier. Strange! 
It was Johann, the younger, that seem- 
ed the most afflicted, most crushed. 
His eyes were swollen, his cheeks pale, 
his step tottering, and his face covered 
with teare. Old Sebald seemed much 
leas changed ; a few furrows the more 
on his brow, a few more white hairs on 
his head, were the only visible tokens 
of his grief. His step was as firm, his 
bearing as proud as before; but a 



fttrange, steady glare, glowing and pierc- 
ing, showing little trace of weariness or 
tears, shone from his eyes, and it waa 
this look that the master fixed upon his 
pupil as they entered the atelier that 
made Johann shudder before its deal 
and threatening light. 

^* Johann," said the master, ^it is 
now my turn to ask thee a question. 
Sawest thou Otho of Arneck when thou 
wert at the castle of the Countess Ger- 
trude?" 

*• Ay, master," replied the young man, 
with flushed face. 

** Spokest thou with him ?" 

" Ay, truly." 

^ Didst say to him that I prayed his 
presence, or, at least, that he should ex- 
plain himself? That I was in deepest 
sorrow, and Mina sick unto death ?" 

** Yea, truly, my master.'* 

*' And what response made he ?" 

*• That he, too, was grieved ; but that 
his word was pledged, and that until 
his marriage he might not leave the 
castle of the countess. The soft re- 
membrances of youth, he added, mar 
not, among wise men, the projects of a 
riper age." 

*'*Tis well, Johann, and I thank 
thee," replied the sculptor. '*I now 
know what I wished to know, and my 
resolution is taken." 

Then he rose from his arm-chair and 
threw a gloomy glance around the walls 
of the studio. 

** I return hither no more," he 
murmured. *' Here have I toiled thirty 
years with upright heart and pure 
hands. Nothing that I have here com- 
pleted has been sullied or profaned. I 
feared and served God ; I honored and 
loved man. I then had a right to give 
purity to tny virgins, the light of faith 
to my martyrs, the halo of love to my 
cherubims. But now all is lost — faith, 
renown, and child. Holy images I I 
cannot touch ye with bruised heart and 
violent hands ; hating and cursing men, 
I may not mould the august form of the 
God of love. Therefore, no more will 
I appear in this retreat; its windows 
shall remain darkened, its door closed. 
I will carry with me only my grief. 
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mj ueniories, aiuJ tliis,'' he cried, seiz- 
ing a sculptoi^'s chisel with a short, pol- 
ished, and keen blade, upon which he 
gazed with his strange look, as he grip- 
ped it with feverish strength in his 
hand. 

** Speak not so. O my master ! clasp 
not that steel so tightly.'* cried Johann. 
" That will bring thee little of consola- 
tion or hope. Look for solace for thy 
sorrows to this,'' he said, holding an 
ivory crucifix before his master s eyes. 
" It was pressed to Mina's dying lips ; 
she hath bequeathed it to us. Recallest 
thou not, my master, her smile as she 
gazed upon it ? 'Twas because beneath 
the shadow of the cross even death 
seems sweet. There is the only refuge, 
and there will I find shelter. The 
world hath had but little of joy for me, 
and I but little of love for the world. 
The prior of the Augustines hath pro- 
mised me a cell, and I will be happy, 
there to pass my life, praying or work- 
ing beneath the poor robe of a monk, 
and preserving the memory and crucifix 
of Mina." 

'* It is well, my son," replied Koer- 
ner. " To each one his own succor 
and light, his own strength and safety. 
If, thanks to the priest's purer cross, 
thou fiudest calm and resignation, may 
I not seek the encouragement and 
strength of my sculptor's chisel ? Who 
may say, that, without these walls, I 
am not destined to achieve some work 
that will immortalize my name and con- 
sole my heart ? Then, why not leave 
to a father's grief the hope of glory, of 
triumph, and — this little sculptor's tool?" 
demanded the old man, with flushed 
face and sparkling eyes. 

**I wish thee triumph and glory, my 
master. But yet, if thou canst do so, 
remember,when thou art active, diligent, 
and famous, that thy old pupil Johann, 
who would not be an artist and became 
a monk, will never cease to bless thee 
and to think of thee in his prayers." 

So saying, the youth, weeping, kissed 
old Sebald's hand and left the dwelling, 
carrying with him the crucifix, his last 
and only treasure. When he had de- 
Darted. Sebald Koemer, too, left the 



studio, afler casting a last look on the 
bas-reliefs, the balcony, the mouldings, 
and the statues. He double-locked 
the door and took away the key, and, 
issuing from his house, he walked for a 
long time through the fields. Arriving 
at It^ngth at the side of a deep pool near 
the foot of the hills, he bent over the 
tranquil waters and dropped the key 
therein. 

The water plashed and the waves 
hastened in increasing rings from the 
spot^ and then became even more clear 
and peaceful than before — stilling them- 
selves ere the key had touched the bot- 
tom. Sebald then again stood erect, 
with his icy glance and strange smile, 
yet grasping the chisel in his hand, and 
then concealing it in his bosom as if it 
were a dagger. 



CHAPTER vin. 

One morning the Baron Otho of 
Anieck and the young Countess Ger- 
trude, now his dear lady and noble wifs. 
were partaking in their house in Baden 
of their morning collation of fruits, 
hydromel, and spiced cakes. How 
charming seemed their repast, since 
they enjoyed it together. The cakes 
were exquisite, the hydromel of the 
sweetest ; the cups were of gold, the 
cloth of fine brocade ; Grertrude beau- 
tiful and loving. What was needed to 
complete Otho's happiness ? 

When the young baroness had clap- 
ped her hands to order away the break- 
fast service, the servant who entered 
approached the knight, bearing on a 
silver plate a piece of parchment folded 
in the form of a letter. 

''What have we here?" asked the 
noble lady. ** Another invitation ? In- 
deed, Otho, they become wearisome. 
We are allowed no rest, although hap- 
piest together." 

'' It is indeed an invitation, but nol 
one for thee, my chenslied one," re- 
plied Otho, when he had cast his eyes 
over the missive. 

'* In good sooth ! And who is it who 
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dares so soon to attempt to separate 
thee from thy wife?" 

^* An unfortunate man, and as such 
thou must forgive him," replied Otho, 
smiling. 

" And what demands he ?" 

" Thou shalt hear, sweet one.*' 

And the knight, unfolding the sheet 
of parchment, read these words aloud 
to the baroness : 

** An old friend — a once dear friend 
— prays the Baron of Arneck to grant 
Lim a moment's converse for the sake 
of their common affection and of his 
unhappy lot. The Baron Otho is 
happy ; that is a reason why he should 
seek to pay his debt of gratitude to 
heaven by aiding the unfortunate. Let 
him, then, not refuse this prayer which 
a friend's voice addresses to him. 

"' For many reasons, which the writer 
will explain by word of mouth, the 
meeting should be in the burial-ground 
of Baden ; for the old friend of the 
Baron of Arneck can no longer have 
the honor of receiving him in his house, 
hereafter forever closed and accursed. 
The Baron of Arneck is expected to- 
morrow morning at six of the clock." 

•* How si range a letter I How strange 
a meeting-place !" cried Gertrude, 
turning pale. ** Canst imagine, Otho, 
who hath addressed it thee ?" 

" Some banished friend. Thou 
knowest, Gertrude, that at the acces- 
sion of the present margrave many 
nobles of Baden were exiled, and among 
them were some old friends of my fa- 
ther, and without doubt it is one of 
them who hath written this." 

" But — ^but, Otho— why should he 
choose such a place of tryst ? A place 
so solemn, so fearful ! where there are 
only the dead and their tombs ?" 

'* 'Tis the time and place that should 
reassure thee, my cherished one. One 
harboring designs of evil would have 
appointed a forest, mayhap, or a 
hostel ; but never a burial-place, where 
no Christian man would do aught of 
wrong, and, my sweet wife, nor my 
father nor 1 had ever friend among 
infidels." 

"Thou wilt go, then 1" said Gertrude. 



** Of a surety." 

^ Alono r 

** Even so, for, if ft be a proscribed 
exile who seeks me, our varlets must 
not know of his presence." 

<♦ But fearest thou no danger, Otho ? 
When thou wert alone, thou mightst 
laugh at pmdence ; but now, canst thou 
forget that I am here ? that I love and 
tremble for thee ?" 

** Fear not, my love. Even if this 
request should hide a snare — which I 
credit not — remember that the guards 
of the cemetery would not give en- 
trance to a party of armed men, and 
that against one I have my skill to de- 
fend me and this," said he, drawing 
from his belt a pointed and keen-edged 
dagger. ** But imagine not vain ter- 
rors, my Gertrude. He wlio hath 
written me hath mayhap for long years 
tasted naught of tenderness or joy, and 
our happiness should render us the 
more kind to the unfortunate." 

The young wife felt proudly moved 
at these noble words of her husband, 
and the happy pair began their prepa- 
rations for the margrave's I'eception, 
and spoke no more of the strange meet- 
ing of the morrow. 

Otho, however, did not forget it; 
and scarcely had he perceived the first 
rosy tints of day when he arose and 
donned his pourpoint and cloak. Grer- 
trade yet slept, and, after kissing his 
wife's forehead and tenderly stroking 
her flaxen hair, he sallied gayly forth. 

Half an hour later saw him in the 
burial ground ; but. although he had ar- 
riyed before the hour appointed, ho 
saw that the unknown was already 
there. 

A beautiful August morning spread 
its freshness and virginal splendor over 
the earth ; turtle-doves cooed in the 
tall yew trees ; and sparrows, pursuing 
each other among the lindens and lilac 
bushes, showeivd the dew drops which 
glittered upon the leaves in a rain of 
diamonds over the green turf; daisies 
lifted their little white heads and rosy 
crowns above the grass-grown graves ; 
and the grim tombstones, and even tlie 
black crosses, seemed to cast aside theii 
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fiombre look and to dress tliemnelres 
almost gaylj in the growing sunlight. 

" If Gertrude were here, she would 
cea^e to tremble," murmured Otho, 
advancing;. " Who could fear in the 
midst of the melodv yon tiny songsters 
|)our forth, or surrounded by this 
light, this perfumed air, and walking 
in so verdant a sod ?" 

There was, however, a dark stain 
amid all this splendor. In an angle 
at the foot of a lofty ash stood a man 
whose tall form and black attire were 
sliarply outlined in the surrounding 
brightness. 

** Yonder is my unknown," thought 
Otho, and with a few rapid strides he 
approached him. 

The man stood motionless, his head 
bowed upon his breast, his eyes fixed 
upon an oblong space upon which the 
gi-ass had not yet begun to grow. 

"Thou art doubtless he who hath 
called me hither," said Otho. *' I am 
the Baron of Arneck." 

The stranger quickly raised his . 
head and threw back the hood of his 
mantle, exhibiting to the young 
knight's gaze thin locks of snow- 
white hair, and a face on which sorrow 
had trace<l more furrows than age. 

** Master Koerner!'* cried Otho, 
joyfully stretching forth his hand. 
*• But why so much mystery and solem- 
nity ? You needed but to call me to 
your side, dearest master, if grief or 
calamity threatened, and, whatever 
might have conspired to keep me back, 
I had obeyed the summons ; and, in- 
deed, I have heard that you were 
afflicted, but I hope that the Demoiselle 
Mina hath fully recovered from her 
illness." 

" She is healed, indeed," replied old 
Sebald again, lowering his eyes to the 
bare spot of earth. 

^ If I have not before presented 
myself at your house,'* continued Otho, 
who fell it necessary to offer some 
explanation, but who could not without 
blushing attempt it, " it was because I 
felt it well to silence by my absence 
the slanders of envious tongues, and, 
believe me^ my master, that such a re- 



solution cost me dear. For you, ex* 
cellent master, I hold deep respect and 
warm friendship, and I honor and 
admire your daughter, who to me is a 
model of beauty, of wisdom, and of 
modesty. Her praises are ever up<m 
my lips, and sweet memories of her in 
my heart." 

"'Tis well — very well," murmured 
the old sculptor; "but be careful Sir 
Knight, you are treading upon her 
grave !" 

And wiih trembling hand and flash- 
ing ey{.'i<, he pushed Otho, who un- 
wittingly had trod upon the turfless 
space, bade, back, far from the grave. 

*' Can this be true ?" cried the knight, 
turning pale. "Mina dead I sleeping 
here! She so young, so beautifbly 
so tenderly loved ! And you called me 
not, master, to accompany her to the 
tomb to weep with you ! " 

** You are very generous. Sir Knight; 
but what I would demand of you is not 
your tears." 

" Need you, then, friends or aid? 
You know, Master Koerner, that since 
I have known you I have been but too 
glad to place my influence, my relations 
at your service, and I w^ould now glad- 
ly offer you the benefit of my fortune. 
Speak quickly, I pray you. Command 
of me what you need or desire." 

"I will first relate to you a tale of 
truth, and then demand vengeance of 
you," replied the old man, in calm tonea 
but with glittering eyes. * Sir Knight 
you presented yourself at my dwelling 
with rhe fervor of an artist and the sub- 
mission of a pupil. You sought, you 
said, a nobler and holier goal than suc- 
cess at court or the triumphs of war; 
you wished with ardent heart and zeal- 
ous hand to produce the sacred images 
of our Saviour, his virgin Mother, and 
the saints. And I believed you. Sir 
Knight ; for to me art was more glori- 
ous, more fruitful more divine than 
aught else on earth, because in art I 
found my mission, my recompense, my 
safety, and my life. But you deceived 
me ; you, who pride yourself on your 
name of gentleman ; and, while feigning 
to study my art, you were killing mj 
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daughter. Reply not; deny not my 
vords,'' continued Selmld, fixing a 
lurid gaze upon Otho, whose words died 
on his lips. '* She loved you, and 
for your sake d^ed. But before con- 
demning you, justice commands me to 
hear you. You yourself have j ist said 
Mina was wise, beautiful and pure; 
that you lauded her virtues to the 
world : why, then, did you not wed her?" 

" Because — because — " stammere<l 
Otho, blushing — ; because, Master Se- 
bald, your daughter was not noble. 
You well know, my dear master, that 
the customs of the nobility are sacred. 
Many a one of us is forced to silence 
the voice of his heart, lest, as they say, 
a stain should be cast on his escutcheon. 
Why was Mina a burgess's daughter 
and not a countess ? But you yourself 
understand, my old master, that I, 
whose ancestors were counted among 
the companions of Charlemagne — that 
I could not take for my wife the daugh- 
ter of a sculptor, without title, without 
cjvat or quarterings." 

Of ho pronounced these words in alow 
voice, with drooping head and down- 
<^ast eyes. He dared not meet the glance 
of the sculptor, who remained a moment 
silent, and then spoke : 

* Otho of Arneck, you have crushed 
tke father and slain the child. As you 
say, the sculptor has neither title nor 
quarterings, but he has an arm for ven- 
geance !" 

And springing furiously forward, 
more rapid than thought in his move- 
ment, the old man, his eyes gleaming, 
but his hand grasping firmly the glitter- 
ing chisel, flung himself upon the ba- 
ron, and before the latter could draw 
the dagger from his girdle, the steel 
disappeared in the folds of his velvet 
doublet and buried itself in his breast. 
The hand that aimed it was firm, the 
blow was sure ; the chisel as of old 
failed not to perform its master's will ; 
and Otho of Arneck fell upon the bare 
space of ground — fell, never more to 
rise, upon the very spot where Mina lay 
cold and dead. 

•'Thou dost well — thou art avenged," 

nped the fallen man, fixing his glazing 



eyes upon Sebald. •* In thy place I 
bad done likewise — but--in honorable 
combat — for I— -I am a knight and no- 
ble. But I truly loved Mina.** 

His head dropped back, his limbs re- 
laxed, and he was silent. The clear 
red blood of youth and health flowed 
from the wound and stained the bare 
earth. 

Sebald, with his arms folded upon 
bis breast, gazed upon his work* 

** Let his blood flow on,'* he mur- 
mured at length ; <' let it moisten her 
coffin, as it should. And now I shall 
deliver myself to justice. My ven- 
geance as a father and my mission as 
a sculptor are fulfilled." 

He turned away and walked with 
rapid steps from the cemetery, leaving 
his wea[>on still fixed in the baron ^s 
body. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A PEW weeks after the occurrences 
detailed in the last chapter, on a dull» 
gray day of the autumn of 1435, a crowd 
of the burgesses of Baden assembled in 
the great hall of justice to listen to the 
judgment to be pronounced against 
Master Koerner, th« sculptor. " Who,'* 
said they, *' would have imagined a few 
months since that a man so peaceful 
and just to all, an artist so skilful, so 
fervent a Christian, would be dragged 
to that seat of infamy ?" They would 
as soon have expected to hear the 
judges condemn them themselves to 
death and to see themselves led by the 
grand-provost to the gibbet. Master 
Sebald a criminal I Master Sebald an 
assassin ! Alas for poor humanity, if 
that were all sixty years of virtue could 
bring forth ! 

Nevertheless, there he was, the artist 
criminal — the white-haired murderer — 
standino: erect before the magistrates in 
their rooes of ermine and carnation, be- 
fore the ivory image of Christ crucified, 
with its black velvet background, which 
hung above their seats. There he stood, 
while near him on a table lay the mute 
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witnesses against him : the velvet pour- 
point, stiff with blood; the fine linen 
tunic, now reddish brown in its hue ; 
the murderous chisel, with its once 
gleaming blade dark and rusty and 
covered with a crust of clotted blood. 

Several witnesses were called : the 
servant who received from Master Se- 
bald the treacherous letter, which he 
delivered to Count Otho; the keeper 
of the burial-ground, who testified to 
having seen the accused enter the field 
of the dead on the morning of the twen* 
ty-second of August. But tears flowed 
fastest when the Countess Gertrude, 
the youthful widow of the baron, gave 
her deposition. While relating her 
mournful storv, the noble ladv swooned 
several times, and her beauty, her pla- 
cid face, and long, closed lashes, and 
waving flaxen hair, unfastened and 
rolling in masses over her black robe, 
so moved the auditory that more than 
once the life of the assassin seemed in 
instant danger. 

But the depositions of witnesses were 
almost useless. The most striking evi- 
dence of his crime was the chisel lying 
there, still covered with the victim's 
blood. And when the president, after 
declaring to Master Sebald the crime 
of which he stood accused, asked, point- 
ing to the blood stained weapon, '^ Dost 
thou recognize thy chisel?" the old 
sculptor replied : 

" Yes : it is mine.'* 

" And thou seest that with it was 
the life of the Baron of Arneck taken. 
Canst thou say by whose hand he came 
to his death ?" 

" Yes — by mine," replied Master Se- 
bald unhesitatino;lv. 

** So thou hast already declared in 
delivering thyself up to the hands of 
justice," said the president. " But 
that declaration, made in a moment of 
trouble and grief, was insufficient. It 
needed a public avowal to confirm it. 
But one question more: Thou hadst 
doubtless motives for the commission 
of so barbarous an act ?" 

** Assuredly," replied the sculptor. 
" No man kills wantonly one who was 
for three years his pupil and his friend." 



*« What cause, then, imp.&fled thee ?" 
* The prisoner remained silent for a 
moment, bowed his head still lower, 
clasped his hands tight tocrether, and 
bit bis lips till the blood trickled irom 
them ; then he replied : 

** No ; my motives were too holy. I 
will not tell them." 

" Reflect accused," said the presi- 
dent, *• It is because thy motives were 
grave that they should be revealed. 
Reflect ; and say why such a crime sul- 
lies thy once pure hands." 

" No," repeated Sebald, " I am ready 
to die, but the history of my crime dies 
with me." 

Then a young man dressed in the 
habit of an Augustine novice, who had 
obtained the favor of remaining by the 
side of the accused, rose, and in a 
timid voice addressed the judges : 

"Although, my lords, 1 know not 
fully Master Sebald's motives, I may, 
perhaps, suspect them. There are 
moments in the lives of the wisest aad 
of the most just when the heart may 
harden and the judgment err under the 
goad of some great grief. Remember, 
my lords, that Master Koerner has 
lost his only child, and you, who knew 
the daughter, can conceive the grief of 
the father." 

** Johann I be silent !'* cried old Se- 
bald, rising, trembling and furious. 
" Let the dead sleep in their graves. 
Their agony is past, and mine needs no 
increase. I make no avowals — ^I de- 
sire no defence. The crime was mine — 
the vengeance was mine, and I seek but 
to die with my secret !" 

The old man fell back exhausted by 
this burst of indignation, and the young 
friar, covering his face with his hands, 
sank upon his knees before his master 
upon the stone floor, while the president 
glanced around upon his colleagues, as 
if to read their judgment in their faces* 

" Before such a resolution," said he, 
*' further questions were useless." 

Then he called upon the prisoner 
to stand erect aud listen to his sentence^ 
which the clerk proceeded to read. 

'-' Master Sebald Koerner, sculptoi 
and burgess of the good city of BadtA^ 
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having been convicted of having on the 
morning of August twenty- second kst 
past, treacherously wounded and killed 
the noble Otho Rayner,Baron of Arneck, 
and esquire to his highness the mar- 
grave, is condemned to die by the 
halter." 

*' Accused, hast aught to say ?" asked 
the president when the reading of the 
doom waa ended. 

*' Nothing," replied Master Sebald, 
bowing with folded arms before the 
judges. 

The president covered his head with 
his black furred robe, and continued : 

*' Master ! the justice of man hath 
prone inced thy doom, and will soon be 
satisfied. With a common criminal 
our office would here end, and but a 
few words of exhortation to repentance 
would accompany him to the execu- 
tioner. But, criminal as thou art, we 
cannot forget that for sixty years thou 
wast our neighbor and our friend, and 
that those hands now red with murder 
have carved many a pure and holy 
image to strengthen and lift our souls 
toward Grod. 

" How canst thou, whose works have 
80 long glorified our Lord, now refuse 
to repent ? Hast thou not read a 
thousand times the command, ' Thou 
shalt not kill ' ? Hast never reflected 
upon our Saviour's agony — his wounded 
hands, his lance-pierced side, his crown 
of thorns, the blows his face received, 
his shames, his griefs, avenged only 
by the words, ' Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do ' ? Thou 
hast thought upon all this ; thou hast 
even modelled with thy hands the bloody 
scenes of thy Redeemer's life ; and yet 
thou couldst not learn to forgive — thou, 
who wast but a man ! ' 

Here the president was for a mo- 
ment silent, overcome by his emotion, 
and the old sculptor, as if shaken in his 
fierce resolve and gloomy pride by the 
words of his judge, slowly lifted his 
head and cast a troubled look around. 
*' In the bitterness of thy heart," con- 
tinued the president, ** in the madness 
of thy wrath, all this thou didst for- 
get 9 and yet to recall it all to mind, thou 



neededst but to lift thine eyes. Gase 
not on U8, Master Sebald ; bear thy 
glances higher, and see above us the 
pallid face, the wounded form, the hnly 
eyes of him who loved more than thoU; 
who suffered more than thou, and who 
only avenged himself upon his tor- 
turers by saving them from death, 
albeit at the price ofhis own blameless 
life. Ilarken to mc, betrayed friend I 
that Man God had, too, a friend, and 
was betrayed by the kiss of that friend ; 
listen, unhappy father! that Father 
was sold, scourged, crucified by his 
children. And if tljis God, reviled, 
dishonored, avenged not himself, was 
it not to set man an example of for- 
giveness ? Thou hast not yet expiated 
thy crime, Master Koerner, and the 
hand of the executioner will soon de- 
liver thee to a higher Judge. Christ 
will await thee at the gibbet, just and 
inflexible. Gaze on him ere thy death, 
poor sinner, with faith and love, for thy 
Judge is also thy Saviour." 

So speaking, the president uncovered 
his head and pointed solemnly to the 
ivory crucifix. The eyes of Master 
Koerner followed the uplifted hand 
and rested on the agonized face of 
Christ. Then their fixed and stony 
glare grew soft ; their dry and burning 
lustre grew moist; his lips quivered ; 
he clasped his hands, and, after some 
moments of fierce struggling with him- 
self, the old artist murmured in a trem- 
bling voice : 

" Christ ! God of the wretched— God 
of fathers — alas ! since Mina's death 
never have I tui'ned mine eye to 
thee!" 

His head fell once more upon his 
breast and his voice was choked ir» a 
sob, while Johann at his side iitled his 
hands toward heaven in an ecstasy of 
joy and giatitude. 

There was a murmur and a motior? 
in the crowd ; then ail was silence a^am 
as the voice of the president arose once 
more : 

*' A ray of grace from on high hath 
iilumined thee ; let us pray that it may 
conduct thee through the gates ot* dea!h 
to eternal light. 1 have a few words 
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morii to address thee. The court, while 
punishing as it should the crime of the 
murderer, forgets not the merits of the 
artist. It therefore accords thee, to 
It'ssen the bitterness of thy last moments, 
the favor thou mayst most d«^sire. Re- 
fl<-ct, Master Sebald, ere thou fixest thy 
choice. Any grace thou mayst demand 
shall be accorded, any save life." 

A murmur of astonishment and joy 
ran through the crowd, which was hush- 
ed only to hear the old sculptor's reply. 
Master Sebald remained long silent, 
but at length rose and spoke : 

*• I would not ask life were I free to 
do so," be answered. " My life hath 
already been too long, and she whom I 
love awaits me beyond the grave. But 
you have spoken of expiation, my lord, 
and it seems to me that even here be- 
lovv mv death would not afford a com- 
I)lete one. My life, ended at the gibbet, 
may satisfy the justice of man ; but what 
shall I do to appease the auger of my 
God ? Dare I appear before him with 
no penitential act to plead for my par 
don ; no work of reparation wherein 
with sweat and tears I might have 
washed my blood-stained hands ? Re- 
pentance came while J gazed upon yon 
crucifix; in carving another, patdon 
might perhaps descend upon me from 
heaven. If the court will tor a few 
weeks prolong my life, as I now see 
Christ's image before me, so will I pro- 
duce it in the stone !" cried he with en- 
thusiasm. ** I ask not to quit my pri- 
son — to live in the midst of men. No ! 
let me be immured in a dungeon, let 
my door be sealed until I leave it to go 
to my death. Let but a ray of sunlight 
enter, that I mav see to nnKlel the au- 
gust countenance of my God, while 1 
remain there with the tnouo:his of eter- 
nity and the remembrance of my crime 
for my only companions. * 

** Master Koerner," replied the judge, 
" thy request is that of a good Christian 
and a noble artist, and the court ac- 
cords it with joy, in the hope that the 
work of thy last days may bring thee 
pardon and salvation. Thou wilt be 
led back to thy dungeon, and, before 
its door closes upon thee, all thou mayst 



require for thy work will be brought 
thee." 

The judges arose and retired. Jo- 
hann, radiant with joy, and his grief 
almost consoled, accompanied his old 
master to the prison, and then sought the 
stone, the clay — ^all that the sculptor 
could need. Even the fatal chisel, 
cleansed of its stains, was brought to 
him bright and shining, like the soul of 
the criminal which, stained by sin, would 
soon be cleansed by grief and labor. 

Then the old sculptor passed his 
hand over his seamed brow and hollow 
cheeks and called for a mirror. The 
door was then built up with stone and 
mortar, and only an opening large 
enough for his food to be passed through 
was left, and Master Sebald stood alone 
in the cell which he was only to leave 
to pass to the gibbet. 



CHAPTER X. 

Solitude was the cradle of creation ; 
solitude is the never ceasing fountain 
wherein exhausted souls are refreshed. 
Not without an object did the prophets 
begin their mission in the desert. Whc 
would leave after him an immortal 
name must retire from the haunts of 
men, and in solitude examine his soul 
ere he speaks to mankind from the ros- 
trum, or with the pen, the chisel, or the 
pencil. When the busy hum of the 
world has faded away into silence, 
when he hears no voice but that of his 
heart within, and nature without, and 
God above, he will then feel the flame 
which brings immortality. The voice 
he hears will be that of truth ; the hand 
which stretches toward him that of jus 
tice; and all the strength of the one 
and the charms of the other will glow 
in his work. 

Master Sebald's dungeon was the 
most real, the most complete of soli- 
tudes. Thick walls of gray granite, 
upon which shone green and slimy tra- 
ces of the dampness that filled the air, 
formed a circle around him without an 
angle, a recess, an irregularity on which 
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Ihe wearj eye might rest. A plauk and 
a truss of straw were his bed ; a block 
of stone was bis only seat ; there was 
DO door, for such was old Sebald^s wish. 
Light alone— sweet light — was not de- 
nied the captive, but flowed abundant 
and golden through a large opening in 
the vaulted roof. But by day only was 
the boon granted, and then it bore with 
it no sight of that world where men 
dwelt, no view of the sunlit waters, the 
green fields, or the feathered children 
of the air. Nothing of these could he 
enjoy ; nothing but that flood of day 
flowing from the open heaven upon the 
criminal's brow, like the gaze of Eter- 
nal Lcve, ever open to hearts that 
yearn for it; and nevertheless, when 
Master Sebald thus found himself im- 
mured in a living tomb, when nothing 
of earth remained to him save stone 
walls, his modelling clay, and his chisel, 
Aen inspiration of a greater power than 
it had ever before felt filled his soul, 
and in that inspiration and in his work 
he would have found joyful compan- 
ions ; he would have been happy, were 
it not that two dark and vengeful 
guests found lodgment in his breast, sor- 
row and remorse. 

His remorse was for his crime, his 
sorrow for his child. They wore 
deeper the furrows in his brow ; they 
made his hair whiter, his step more 
feeble and uncertain; they sunk his 
eyes deeper in their sockets. They 
tortured him in his weary watchings ; 
tbsy gave form to his dreams and broke 
aod almost banished slumber ; they 
stood before him when he worked or 
prayed — his former hate and his former 
love ; his victim and his child. The 
golden hair of his Mina glittered in 
wild waves before his eyes ; he saw the 
manly tace of Otho pale and contracted 
with agony, while the gushing blood 
poured from his wound ; he closed his 
eyes, but still their forms stood before 
him, both beckoning to the threshold of 
that world where eternity begins. 

The old master commenced his work, 
ever surrounded by these sad com- 
panions. Ever hearing the last mur- 
murs of Otho, the last sighs of Mina, 



he carved the holy cross and the snna- 
mit of C'alvary ; then the shameful 
scroll; then the sacred form. Ever 
haunted by his visions of the dead, ho 
knew better to give to the divine Cruci- 
fied the writhing of living asfony joine«l 
to the beginning rigidity of death ; he 
remembered the last quivering of hu- 
man strength and the mysterious folds 
of the winding-sheet. It was only 
when he came to carve the face of 
Christ that imagination and memory 
ceased to furnish him a model Mina's 
passionate grief and pious resignation ; 
the mingled humiliation, repentance, 
grief, and rage of the murdered Otho 
could give naught to be reproduced in 
the countenance of a Grod. He must 
seek his model elsewhere ; and Master 
Sebald had not asked for his mirror in 
vain. 

Standing erect before his work, he 
began to chisel the face of Christ ; and 
for the first time since his prison walls 
closed upon him he gazed upon his 
own reflection. The long gaze upon 
his white head and his grief- worn 
features satisfied him. 

His own face was a book, a book 
of sorrows speaking most eloquently, 
wherein all bitterness, all failings, all 
regrets, and all terrors, the dreams of 
the artist, the humiliation of the master^ 
the friend betrayed, the sufferings of 
the father, the anguish of the condemn- 
ed, had inscribed their memories and 
left their foot- prints. The agony of 
Master Sebald was already long, and 
had been cruel and stormy. Ah ! the 
remembrances of Otho's treachery were 
as the wounds in the hands and feet ; 
the brand of dishonor upon his brow 
was as the crown of thorns ; and the 
last wound, the stab of the lance, was 
the loss of Mina. So, that after long 
contemplating his «. wn features, the old 
sculptor knelt humbly before the work 
he had begun. 

'' Pardon, O Christ !" he said, « if T. 
a weak mortal, an unworthy and sinful 
man, dare, in carving thy sacred linea- 
ments, trace mine. But I design not, 
O Lord I to show thee happy and full 
of peace, or radiant and glorious. J 
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promised to present thee suffering, suf- 
fering even the death of tlie cross ; I 
suffer that of the gibbet. A friend be- 
trayed thee; a friend betrayed me. 
Thou wast kmded with insult and igno- 
miny ; I too had good cause to blush 
before my judges. Thou weepest over 
the sins of men, thy children ; I over 
ray child's grave. And as, O Lord ! 
rhou vvert man as well as God, I may 
not offend thee in copying the anfyuish, 
the griefs, the sufferings that have left 
their print upon my brow. All these 
thou knowest, O Lord ! but remorse 
thou couldst not know. That will I 
keep to myself, and in its stead I will 
place radiance, hope, and splendor of 
divinity. Ay, hope 1 tor even on the 
cross didst thou hope and call upon thy 
Father !' 

Here the old sculptor ceased, and 
bent before his work, while the shadows 
of despair darkened his brow. Then 
hf^ cast a troubled look upon the statue, 
a look in which anguish mingled with 
prayer, confidence with terror. 

*' And can I hope ?" he murmured. 
^ Mina is in heaven. Shall I again 
see her T* 

But no voice replied, and, sighing, he 
stood again erect. Then after a few 
moments of silent meditation he seized 
his chisel, and, making the sign of the 
cross, recommenced his work, and the 
stone seemed to breathe, to quiver, to 
palpitate as, one by one, the suffering 
lines came forth. Truly in Master 
Sebald's mirror were grief and unpity- 
ing and unending pain. 

And he worked in spite of the 
gnawings of hunger, the want of sleep, 
the cold of the winter. He had ever 
within him strength and fire — the 
strength of expiation, the fire of pe- 
nitence. But as he worked, his form 
became more stooped, and his eye less 
sure ; his blood flowed feebler through 
his veins, and his breath grew more 
quick and gasping. But he needed 
but mind and hand, and his mind was 
clear, and his hand carved bravely 
«till. And what cared he for the fail- 
ing of an exhausted body? If, day 
by day, bis face grew thinner, bis eyes 



cavernous, his lips tighter, was not his 
model for all that the more real ? Was 
it not a dying Christ he was carving? 

At last his work was done. When 
the last blow of the chisel had been 
given, when the stone had received the 
final touch, when Christ hung there 
wounded, quivering, breathing, sub- 
lime, Master Sebald knelt before hid 
work and bowed his forehead to the 
earth. The sculptor demanded hia 
pay ; the criminal his pardon. He 
prayed fervently and long ; and when 
he rose, he knew that his child call- 
ed, and that the hour of his deliver- 
ance was nigh, and, walking to the nar- 
row opening which fonned his only 
means of communication with men, 
he called aloud to his jailer: 

*' My Christ is finished ! My task 
is done ! Unseal the door and lead 
me to the executioner." 

But it was not the executioner thai 
came, but the judge ; and he, the first 
to enter the dungeon, when he lifted his 
eyes, fell upon his knees with clasped 
hands; for what he saw seemed no 
image of stone, but a living Christ, suf 
fering and dying before him. Struck 
with astonishment and admiration, he 
called his colleagues and sent for mon- 
seigneur the bishop, and his highness 
the margrave, that all might see the 
Christ of the condemned. The dun- 
geon of Master Sebald was too nar- 
row for the multitude of visitors who 
crowded before the holy image ; they 
talked of carrying it to one of the 
courts of the city, or lo the Grand 
Place, that all the faitnfui might mourn 
and be edified by so sacred a spectacle. 
But Master Sebala opposed this pro- 
ject and abked a further boon : 

" Ah V cried he, " if you think thife 
work or my hands merits aught but 
favoi, consecrate it to a holy remem- 
brance ; place it in the cemetery where 
my daughter reposes. Chri&t should 
be upon her tomb, to speak, to her o) 
hope, and on the tomb of him— of — him 
too, to speak to him of forgiveness." 

We may add that the sculptor's re- 
quest was quickly granted, for in tbos^ 
happy days there were sheriffs whc 
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l)C?lieved, and judges of tender hearts. 
Thej were very backward, and verv 
far behind our enlightened age in those 
days, although gunpowder had just 
been invented. Besides, the council- 
lors of the margrave held sacred things 
in respect, and did not regard cemete- 
ries as mere charnel-houses. 

They carried, then, vrith great pomp, 
Master Sebald's statue to the ceme- 
tery ; and, for the first time since his 
imprisonment began, the old man saw 
the crowd of men, the green leaves, 
the tomb of his daughter, and the white 
clouds of heaven. 

He saw the blessing of the cross ; 
he saw Mina^s tomb consecrated ; and 
then, taking his chisel, he graved upon 
the pedestal, as a last farewell, the in- 
scription which, as we ha\'e seen, yet 
remains, and asked the time appointed 
for bis execution. But murmurs arose 
in the crowd which soon swelled to vio- 
lent clamors. Could so repentant a man, 
so old and true an artist, be given over 
to the gibbet ! The people surrounded 
the magistrates ; the magistrates turn- 
ed la the councillors ; the councillors 



turned to the margrave; and ader a 
short deliberation the president of the 
tribunal declared to Master Eoemer 
that, in consideration of his genius, of 
his piety, and of his repentance, he 
should still live ; pardon was granted 
him. 

*^ Is life a boon ?" murmured the old 
artist, sadly bowing his head. ^ But I 
await the mercy of Grod. He is more 
generous than man." 

He had not long to wait, for two 
days af^er, in the gray, early morning, 
they found him cold and dead upon his 
daughter's grave, his head resting upon 
the base of the crucifix. His hopes 
were realized ; God opened his prison- 
doors. 



Such is the legend of the sculptor 
and his work — a legend which offers a 
simple and characteristic picture of the 
ages of confiding faith, when the Christ- 
ian placed his hopes, the injured his ven- 
geance, the criminal hid repentanoe^ 
and the artist his genius, at the 5M>t o( 
the cross. 
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If there were no music. I think 
there would have been no Verheyden. 
He was an obligato. 

The child of a violin-plajer and a 
singer, both professional, he had been 
bom into an atmosphere of sweet 
sounds. His baby eyelids had droop- 
ed in slumber to a flute- voice lullaby, 
or some ethereal strain from his fathei^s 
precious little Cremona. Every breeze 
that swept over the rippling Neckar or 
down the wooded mountain-sides, play- 
ing mournfully through the wind-harp 
in the window, caught the child at his 
play, hushing him. As soon as he 
could reach them, his fingers sought 
the keys of the piano ; and from that 
thrilling moment when first a musical 
sound woke at his touch, Verheyden 
had found liis occupation. It became 
his life. Every feeling foimd expres- 
sion at the tips of his fingers, and his 
fiercest passions culminated in a dis- 
cord. 

It is said that a violin long played 
upon will show in the wood flutings 
worn by the " continual dropping" of 
musical sounds from the strings. So 
Verheyden seemed wrought upon by 
his art. He looked like a man who 
might have stepped from some wild 
German tale ; of Walpurgis, or other. 
He was called tall, being slight, and 
appeared to be made of nerves and as 
little as possible besides. His dark 
hair rose like the hair in Sir Godfrey 
Kneller's portraits, and streamed back 
from his forehead as if blown. His 
thin face was alive with restless gray 
eyes — the eyes of a listener, not a 
seer — with fiery nostrils to the slightly 
aquiline nose, and with an unsteady 
mouth. He had frequent flitting mo- 
tions, apparently inconsequent, really 
timed to some tune in his mind. He 
was moody, absent, abrupt ; he was 
too much ic earnest about everything. 



He had little perception of wit or hn* 
mor, and he never laughed except with 
delight He could be bold, yet he wa» 
simple and ingenuous as a child. An 
enthusiast, with room in his narrow, 
intense brain for but one idea at a 
time ; a man who would take life by 
the blade rather than the handle ; a 
man in alto relievo. 

On the breath of some unaccount- 
able impulse, he would have said— ful- 
filling his destiny, say we— Verheyden 
came to the New World, wandered 
about a little, dazed and homesick, at 
length engaged to take the place of 
Laurie, the organist, who was about 
going to Europe for further instruction* 

He went into the church one after- 
noon with Laurie to try the organ. A 
sultry afternoon it was, the eve of the 
Assumption ; but inside the church all 
was coolness and silence and shadow, 
most home-like to the stranger of any 
place he had seen this side the ocean. 
While the organist played, he leaned 
from the choir and looked down into 
the nave. Laurie played with great 
sweetness and delicacy, and chose first 
one of those yearning things that touchy 
but do not rouse; and Verheyden 
leaned and listened, dreaming himself 
at home. 

Ah ! the green, cool Neckar flowing 
downward to the Rhine ; all the rafb 
and all the barges, all the wet and 
mossy rock; the overlooking moun- 
tains dense with forests to thef' " sum- 
mits ; the gray outstanding castle 
crumbling lothly from its post; the 
red roofs of the houses, the churches 
fair and many ; all the quiet and the 
color of that home in fatherland. 

When the organist ceased playing, 
the dreamer felt as though he had beea 
in motion and were suddenly stopped. 
He perceived that he was waving hia 
hand, and became aware of a littls 
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maiden dressed in white who had been 
going about placing flowers, and who. 
at the first sound of music, had sunk 
upon the altar-steps, and sat there lis- 
tening, her eyes upturned and fixed on 
the crucifix. 

'*Who, then, is she?" asked Ver- 
hej'den, as Laurie trifled with the 
keys, holding the clew while he search- 
ed what next to play. 

Laurie glanced into the mirror be- 
fore him. ^ Oh ! she belongs in a frame 
on the wall, but sometimes steps out 
and wanders about the church. She 
sings at service. Call her up here if 
jou can." 

Verheyden hastily took a seat at the 
organ, and, as the girl rose and pro 
pared to leave the church, a smooth 
strain sprang like a lasso from under his 
fingers, and caught her. She went up- 
stairs, and, standing by the organist, 
sang Lambillot's Quam Dllecta. Her 
Toice was not powerful, but a pure 
soprano, clear and sweet, making up in 
earnestness what it lacked in volume. 
She sang with exquisite finish, having 
taken the kernel of scienco and thrown 
away the husk. Musical ornamenta 
tion was not with Alice Rothsay vo- 
eal gymnastics, but seemed to grow 
upon the melody as spontaneously as 
tendrils upon the vine. Verheyden 
laughed with delight when, at the cli- 
max of the song, she touched the sil- 
Ter C in alt. 

What h{id been a little maiden in 
the distance was a small young woman 
when near by. She was blonde ; her 
oval face had the lustrous paleness of 
a pearl ; she looked as she sang, pure, 
sweet, and earnest. One knowing the 
signs in faces would say that sharp 
tools must have wrought there to make 
the eyelids and the mouth so steady. 
Strangers called her cold; but those 
who had once seen her pale gray eyes 
grow luminous thought her fervid. 

Then began again Verhey den's life, 
growing richer every day. Musical cog^ 
nascenti grew enthusiastic about him : 
he was a genius, they said, no one beforo 
had so well interpreted the old master- 
INeces of song. Laurie was charming ; 



but Verheyden was inspiring. The 
Scottish laddie was sweet and bright 
as one of his own dancing burns ; but 
the German brought reminiscences of 
torrents and avalanches, and lightnings 
tangled among the mountain-tops. 
Laurie saw music as in a glass darkly^ 
and strove to tell them how she look- 
ed ; but Verheyden grasped the god 
dess with compelling fingers, and led 
her out before their eyes to dazzle 
them. His slight form below the tow- 
ering oi^n-pipes they compared to 
Samson between the pillars of the 
temple of Gaza. 

Verheyden was extremely happy in 
his art : pleased, too, to feel the wreath 
of fame settling on his brow with 
tingling touches; and when that Au- 
gust day had slipped back three years ^ 
he was thirty years old. 

John Maynard, the machinist, drew 
into his mind various abortive notions 
conceived by men who had lived, or 
who were still in the sun — drew th^m 
in mistrustfully, and found them stray 
sparks of genius whose kindred dwelt 
with him. Uniting, they played pranks 
on the man ; thev made his brain swell 
and snap as they pushed open the por- 
tals of unsuspected chambers ; they 
sailed through his dreams in the trains 
of vast shadows, whose shapes he pant- 
ed to catch as they eluded him in the 
labyrinths of sleep ; they grouped and 
they scattered, forming here and there 
a salient or receding angle, leaving 
voids to be filled ; they got into his 
eyes till he foi'got his friends and to 
brush his hat; they salted his coffee 
and sugared his beef; they took him on 
long rambles, wh^^re he would wake to 
find himself standing stock-still, staring 
at nothing ; they burned up questions 
and answers before they could reach 
his lips, and they dislocated his sen- 
tences. They wooed, and eluded, and 
tormented, and enraptured him, till, 
darting on them unawares, he caught a 
shadow and copied it out on paper. 
Finally, fused into one shape, it 
sprang from his brain, like Minerva 
from Jove's, armed cc^-a-pie. Thf 
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inat;htni8t'g invention was clad in iron, 
and Btuod shining and winking in the 
an accustomed sunshine for everybody 
to admire. 

Which finishes the story of John 
■ Maynard's only love. 

Among the many visitors who flock- 
^ed to see this wonderful invention 
'Came one day Verheyden, Alice Both- 
>«ay, and her cousin Rose. 

They stood and watched smoothly 
slipping cylinders that coquetted with a 
band of gold from every gazing win- 
dow, large wheels that turned delibe- 
rately on their dizzy centres, and little 
families of cogged wheels that made 
them feel cross-eyed — all the deceitful 
gentleness and guileful glitter of the 
creature. 

Alice Rothsay stretched a venture- 
come pink finger-tip toward a lazily 
rocking bar, then with a shiver, drew 
it back. << But I like to look at ma- 
chinery,** she said ; *• it is so self-pos- 
sessed. Besides, it is- full of curves, 
which are amiable as well a3 graceful. 
Parallels are unsocial, and angles are 
disasrreeable." 

*' Parallels are faithful if not fond,*' 
remarked the machinist, ^' and straight 
lines have an aim and arrive at places. 
They are the honest lines, the working 
lines, the strong lines. The reasoner's 
thought goes like an arrow, the dream- 
er's like smoke on a heavy day. I 
would rather see a cat pounce upon a 
mouse than run round after heroin tail.** 

'*Bnt the spiral," she ventured. 

-'^Oh! that's the supernatural,' said 
the machinist. 

" For my part," said Rose, " I 
don't see why the cat, after having 
caught her mouse, should not amuse 
herself by running round after her own 
tail It keeps her out of the cream.** 

Miss Rothsay turned to look at Ver- 
heyden, who was examining another 
part of the machine. As she looked, 
he stretched his right hand to point a 
question, and stretched it too far. The 
cruel teeth caught it, there was a sharp 
breath that was not quite a cry. John 
Maynard sprang to stop the machine, 
and in a moment Verheyden drew back. 



wild-eyed, but silent, holding up a 
crushed and bleeding hand. 

^ There is no pain," he said as May- 
nard knotted the handkerchief about 
his arm. But he staggered while speak- 
ing, and the next moment fell 

Miss Rothsay had news of him that 
evening. His hand had been ampu- 
tated, and he was wild. He wanted 
to tear the ligatures from his arm and 
bleed to death, had to be restrained 
and drugged into quiet. Her messen- 
ger had left him in a morphia -slei'p, 
pale as the dead, and with only the 
faintest breathing. 

Weeks passed, and the reports were 
scarcely more cheering. Ttie patient 
had to be watched lest he should do 
himself harm ; and as he resented such 
watching wi[h savage impatience, his 
ar endant's place was no sinecure. 

Indeed, Verheyden w^rithed in his 
circumstances as upon burning fagots. 
Wrapped in his art as in an atmosphere, 
the wrench that tore his hand away left 
him breathless. Music, the glory and 
the sweetness of his life, floated back 
only just out of reach, tantalizing him 
with remembered and almost possible 
bliss. Melodies brushed his lips and 
left a sting; chords stretched broad, 
golden, electric, and, reaching to grasp 
them, he fell into darkness. His pas- 
sionate heart rose and swelled, and 
found no outlet, but beat and broke 
against an imp >ssibility, like the sea 
on its rocks. V^erheyden's occupation 
was gone. 

True, he could study phenomena. 
He was haunted by the ghost of a hand 
that he could clench but could not see, 
that sometimes itched a^ the finger- 
tips. It would seem thai the nerves, 
confounded at being cut short from 
their usual station, had not yet leariied 
to send new messages, even sent the 
old ones blunderingly, overdoing in 
their anxiety to do the best they could. 
He had sometimes to recollect that this 
troublesome hand was preserved in 
spirits in a glass jar set in Dr. Fleme's 
laboratory, on a shelf just .behind bit 
pet skeleton. 

Verheyden read treatises on nervef 
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lill his own were do longer tele^^raphic 
lines under control, but the wires of a 
rsck to which he was bound. He 
studied spiritualism till in dim night- 
watches the veil before the unseen 
iieemed to glide back. He dived into 
mesQierism till all the powers of his 
mind centred in a will that glittered 
hard And bright in his eyes, causing the 
timid to shrink and the pugilistic to 
mako fists. 

But through all these noxious para- 
sites of the tree of knowledge which he 
recklessly gathered about him moaned 
ceaselessly his unforgotten bereave- 
ment. Or, if he forgot for a moment, 
it was like drawing the knife from a 
wound to drive it back again. 

Having exhausted every other dis- 
tractWn, he started one day for a long 
walk in the country. He could not 
walk the city streets without meeting 
at every step some piercing reminder 
of his loss. It was Scylla and Chary b- 
dis. His fancy had caught a spark 
trom everything beautiful in nature, 
Mid there was not an outline nor mo- 
tion, not a sound nor a tint, but found 
in him some echo. Stately, swaying 
trees in his path waved the grave 
movement of an Andante ; the shrill 
little bird that slid down on a sunbeam 
(hrou;;h the branches mimicked a twit- 
tering stiain of Rossini's ; a sigh of air 
that rose, and swelled, and sank again, 
echoed a parase of Beethoven ; and an 
unseen raulet played one of Chopin's 
murmuxiiig soliloquies. 

Verlijyden trod savagely on yielding 
moss, and crackling twigs, and dry 
leaves of last year, and on the bluest 
of blue violets thut bloomed bathed in 
the noon sunshine. He plunged into 
a by-path, and came to a brook that fled 
as though pursued. It stumbled dizzi- 
ly over shining pebbles, glided with 
suspended breath around grassy curves ; 
it was all a-tremble with inextricably 
tangled sunshine and shadow, it gushed 
here and there into sweet complaining; 
it leaped with white feet down the 
rocks. Verheyden threw himself upon 
the bank beside it. He had played 
Mch dances, measui'es that made the 



dancers giddy, and sent the ladies 
and laughing to their seats. 

^ Does he think we are dervishes f 
Do take me into the air." 

Verheyden laughed ; and the fingers 
in Dr. Heme^s glass jar behind tlie 
skeleton played a caprice as saucy 
as Puck plunging with headlong so- 
mersaults and alighting on npioe. 
Then, with a groan, he recollected. 

As he crouched there, half wishing 
the water were deep enough to drown 
him, he heard a low -voiced singing 
near by, and, taking a step presently, 
he saw a picture among tliu pine sha 
dows. Alice Rothsay, with a red rose 
in her bosom, sat in the moss, and the 
gi'een, thready grasses, looking fair as 
Titania, her small figure showing 
smaller by the boles and branches 
of the trees. She was hushing her- 
self silent and smiling, her lucent eyes 
intent on a humming bird that wander- 
ed in the flickering shade and shine 
of the woods. It foraged for a mo- 
ment among the shrinking blossoms, 
the bold little robber I it snapped at a 
ix>und bright drop dashed up by the 
fretted waters, and got a sip, half spray, 
half sunshine, that turned it clean tip- 
sy ; then it made a dart at the red 
rose in Alice Rothsay's bosom, and 
hung there, a little blue buzz with a 
long bill. The rose trembled over the 
girl's suppressed laughter, and the 
winged mite fiung itself petulantly 
breast deep in the fragrant petals. 
Then it i*eeled away, scared at the 
bound her heart gave ; lor, looking up, 
she saw Verheyden. It was the first 
time thev had met since his accident. 

*' I dare not pity you,'* she said ; 
" the hand of God sIioas too plainly." 
But the moistened eyes, and the un« 
steadiness of her soft, loitering voice, 
contradicted the words she spoke. 

He looked at her in a dazed, lost 
way, wondering who then might be 
deserving of pity. 

" We miss you at church," she went 
on. " We have a different organist 
every Sunday, and I am not used to 
their accompanimenrs. I broke down 
last Sunday. Mi-s. Wilder played, and 
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at the iucipe thai you always phiycd h- 
goto, she threw in half a dozen bars of 
explosives. The * deprecationem' was 
fired off, every syllable of it, as from 
a mortar. I jumped as if I'd been 
blown up. So few know how to ac- 
company. It will be better when 
Laurie comes. But we want to see 
you at church, Verheyden." 

His face lost its momentary gentle- 
ness. •* I don't go to church now," he 
said ; " that is, to what we call church. 
Tve been invoking ' black spirits and 
white, blue spirits and gray' — all but 
the white. I've been calling back the 
soul of Mesmer. I could tell stories 
that would frighten you." 

" Oh ! no, you couldn't," she said. 
** ' If armies in camp should stand to- 
gether against me, my heart shall not 
fear.' I might fear for you, though. 
1 have reason to fear for you when 
yot give thought to such delusions." 

Verheyden began defending himself 
with the impatience of one who knows 
his position to be weak, going over that 
hackneyed talk about progress and 
freedom of thought. 

** Ah !" she sighed, *' there are heights 
ftnd heights ; and Babel is not Fisgah." 

The fragment of woods in which 
they had been walking belonged to 
the estate of Monsieur Leon, at whose 
house Alice was visiting ; and, as she 
saw the two approaching, madame 
herself came out to meet them. An 
amiable, worldly woman, a patroness 
of the arts, graceful, cordial, and full 
of charming little enthusiasms. Not 
least among her aesthetic devotions was 
that to the toilette, by the help of which 
she managed to appear forty instead 
of sixty. 

She stepped to meet Verheyden with 
both her hands extended, tears swim- 
ming in her fine dusky eyes. "My 
dear friend T' she said. " At last you 
remember us. Tou are welcome. 
Where have you been all summer ]" 

" Summer T repeated Verheyden. 
^ I haven't seen any summer.'^ 

And truly the three months had for 
him been beautiful in vain. He had 
not seen their glad, pelting showers, 



their dim, soft rains, nor the glory iA 
their sunshine, an«l their moonlights 
had been to him as spilt wine. 

He could not help being soothed bj 
these friends. There was no obtru- 
sive sympathy, no condolence hard to 
answer to, no affected reserve concern- 
ing his affliction. He was itee to 
speak of it or not, as he should choose. 
They went on with some trifling em- 
ployment w^hile they talked to him ; or^ 
if silent, he felt their kindly, homelike 
presence. Then the large, cool house 
was refreshing after the dust and heat 
of the city. 

Silence was sweetest in that sultrj 
noon ; and, presently perceiving it, 
they did not speak. But the oaks out- 
side rastled like oaks of Dodona, and 
what had seemed silence grew to be 
fullest sound. There was a stir of 
plants uneasy with growing, multitu- 
dinous tiny voices of insects in the 
grasses, bee and bird and the murmur 
of waters, the wings of doves that half 
flew, half dropped, in purple flocks from 
the eaves, the fall of an over-ripe 
peach, the shrill cicala, the fond sigh- 
ing of the brooding air in whose bosom 
all these sounds nestled. 

Alice rose to lower the crimson cur- 
tain over an intrusive sunbeam, (ma- 
dame kept her crimson draperies up 
all summer, knowmg that her co>i0 
plexion needed deep, warm ligui.- 
and out of revenge the brightness pf*ir' • 
ed through the tissue, its gold t.ha.:gx^ 
to a rosy fire. Pausing in that light 
to listen, she stood aglow, her pale- 
brown hair, her clear eyes, her white 
dress. 

*' It is a Guido 1" whispered Verhey- 
den, with a flash of light across his 
face. 

" No," said madame ; ** it is the 
Charity for which Buskin longed, float- 
ing all pink and beautiful down to 
earth, the clouds blushing as she pass- 
es." 

The sun went lingeringly down the 
west, a breeze fluttered up from the 
south, and they roused themselves !• 
open the windows. 

A piano drew Verheyden by all bis 
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ftchiog heartstrings. He seated him- 
self before it and played the base of 
Rossini's Cujus Animam. As he play- 
ed, a fair hand stole to the keys at his 
right and played the Aria. 
• '-' It kills me ! Alice, it kills me !" he 
moaned oat, turning his haggard face 
toward her. 

** Verheyden," she paid, "do some 
thins: heroic : submit !" 

'' To writhe on the ra»^k is not to re- 
sist,' he said bitterly. 

'' But how sublime," she urged, ** if, 
instead of wnthing, one could, in the 
midst of pain, wear a serene face, and 
rejoice in a serene heart." 

" It is easy for you to talk of seren- 
ity," he said impatiently. " You have 
all 3 ou want You live in music as I 
lived in it. And what an enchanted 
life we lived together ! Do you remem- 
ber the first time I saw you ? Three 
years ago, it was, on the eve of the 
Assumption. You sat on the steps of 
the altar and listened while Laurie 
played. I told him you looked like a 
soprano, and he said you were one, that 
you had a voice like a violin. Do you 
remember how I called you up ?" 

" Yes," she said, smiling at the re- 
membrance. "No one ever accom- 
panied like you. The voice went float- 
ing on your music like a shallop on the 
water. Your interludes were nothing 
more than spray or little wavelets, or 
like a half-hushed bubbling laughter 
andemeath the bows." 

" And you," he said, " you never 
learned : you sing of nature, and 'tis art 
that tries to reach you. Laurie al- 
ways said your roulades were as if you 
couldn't help them ; that he had to look 
at the score to be sure you didn't make 
them up as you went along. C-ome, 
now, let us try." 

In the act of turning eagerly to the 
piano, he recollected and stopped. 

She touched his arm with an earnest 
hand. '' Delight is dear," she said ; 
^ hut never so dear as when we find it 
in dark places. Let me speak to you 
of myself, Verheyden, as I have never 
spoken to any one else. You think 
mj life has been a tranquil one, bat 



you mistake. Non^ , or but few, knoir* 
ing, I have gone through tragedies that 
would delight a romance writer. What 
I read is dull to what I have experi- 
enced. If I am calm, it is because L 
have nothing left to suffer. At twenty- 
five — you didn't think me so old be- 
cause 1 am small and idonde — at twenty 
five I have exhausted the pains of life. 
And, Verhcydeu, believe me, contra- 
dictory as it may sound, the highest 
rapture that earth can give is distilled 
from its sharpest pains. It is true, 
even here, that those who weep are 
blessed. When the strong man, Jesus, 
rends this ravenous nature of ours, af- 
ter some days we find sweetness. O 
Verb ey den ! go to the Lord with your 
buixlen, and he will give you rest. Do 
not fill your soul with discord because 
your hand can no more awaken har- 
mony. That loflier harmony nothing 
can disturb without your consent. Is 
it not beautiful to think of — the security 
of the soul ? Remember, Verheyden, 
the lightnings may strike us, but our 
souls shall not be smitten ; und they 
shall not be drowned though the waters 
cover us; the earth may burn, but 
our souls shall not be consumed ; and 
they shall not be cinished though the 
heavens fall on us. ^yhen I think of 
these things, I laugh at fear of anything 
save sin ; I am lifted ; my body seems 
dissolving like frost in fire. I cannot 
comprehend the sadness of your face. 
I am glad ! I am glad !" 

He looked at her as she stood there 
pale and shining, then stretched his 
liand, and, at a venture, touched the 
scarf she wore. It didn't scorch him. 

Monsieur Leon came home at sun- 
set, and with him Angus te, the son of 
the house. Monsieur was one of his 
wifes enthusiasms. *' He is a misan- 
thrope," she would say delightedly. 
" What a listless air! he cares for 
nothing. How mournful and hopeless 
his eyes! And though his hair is 
white, he is but little over fifty. He 
is full of poetry and sublimity and 
learning ; but it is frozen in. His early 
days were unfortunate*»a poor gentle- 
man, you know — -and all his life till he 
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iras forty was a struggle for bread. At 
forty he inherited his property. Then 
he thought to live, my poor Aaguste I 
We went to Paris, which we had left 
|is children. Ah I well. But he had 
aspirations, and pressed on toward Italy. 
There was the Medean chaldron, he 
said. He was ill when we reached 
there, and saw nothing till one evening 
he was convalescent, and 1 took him 
by the hand and led him out on to our 
balcony. It was a May-moonlight in 
Venice. The earth can do nothing 
more. He stood and looked till I 
thought he had lost his breath, then 
clasped his hands over his heart as 
though he had a great pang, and cried 
out, *0 my lost youth T He would 
look no more. He went in and sat 
with his face hidden in his hands. It 
was too late. The next day we started 
aad came back. He looked at nothing 
as we passed, but sat in the gondola or 
caiTiage with his face hidden. He said 
it was like setting a feast before the 
corpse of a man who had died of star- 
vation. So romantic !" sighs madame, 
smoothing the lace ruffles from her lit- 
tle hands. 

Presently, when evening deepened, 
Auguste put his head in at the win- 
dow and called them out to see an 
eclipse of Venus. 

They stool in the dewy dusk and 
fragrance of the garden, and watched 
the star hover,* moth-like, near and 
nearer to the moon, seeming to grow 
larger and more brilliant as it ap- 
proached extinction, shining in auda- 
cious beauty. Then it touched, trem- 
bled, and disappeared 

*• Served her right !*' cried Auguste, 
fresh from the classics. 

" But, Alice, where is Verheyden ?" 
asked madamc. 

**He recollected Laurie's concert, 
and would go. I tried to detain him, 
but could not." 

Verheyden hurried into town to the 
concert- hall, though by no means cer- 
tain he might not be tempted to fling 
himself over the balcony. Avoiding 
acquaintances, he took a seat high up 
and apart^ and looked down upon the 



audience. Such crouids hal flocked 
to hear him in that lost life of his. 
Was it indeed lost, or did he dream ? 

Presently there was music. There 
came his fugues rolling in like over- 
lapping billows. How he had played 
them when his mood had been to 
plunge in such a surge, he solitary, 
everything else washed away like sea- 
weed! He would never breast that 
tide again I Symphonies sailed over 
his head ; but he could no more reach 
to touch their pinions. There was 
one he had named St. Michael's, from 
a sharp brightness that swung throu<^h 
it, sword-like. How he had wrestled 
with those angels ! 

Then Laurie, being loudly called, 
stood out, blushing before their praises. 

Bless the boy! Only that day, 
bursting into tears, he had clasped 
Verheyden around the neck, saying : 
*' Dear friend, my success hurts me 
like failure when I think of you." 

To an encore he played " C)omin' 
through the Rye," improvising varia- 
tions in which the lovely melody hover- 
ed like Undine in the fountain, half 
veiled in that spray of music : an arch, 
enchanting thing. 

As Laurie stood up again, his friend 
leaned over the balcony and looked 
down on the young, lifted brow. Foi 
one instant their eyes met ; then Ver- 
heyden started up and fled out into the 
night. 

Father Vinton sat alone in his room 
meditating on a text which was gra- 
dually expanding, budding, and blos- 
soming into a sermon. He tried not 
to be vexed when some one knocked 
at his door at that late hour, and was 
just controlling his voice to give a 
charitable summons when the dooi 
opened, and Verheyden, or his ghost, 
came in, and, without a word of greet- 
ing, fell on his knees beside the priest, 
dropping his face to the arm of the 
chair. 

* My poor friend," said the father, 
" have you not yet forgiven God for 
loving you better than you can under* 
stand r 
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Yerfaejden shivered, but said noth« 



**• Remember whose hands were pierc- 
sd, Dot one, but both, and his feet, and 
his side. He never shrank." 

Vorhejden's shaking hand held out 
a little viaL ^ I shall take this unless 
▼ou prevent me,*' he said. '* Help me 
if there is any help. I dare not be 
alone." 

Father Vinton unstopped the vial, 
and, taking deliberate aim, flung it 
diTough the open window into the 
street. Then he laid his hand ten- 
derly npon the bowed head. ^Tou 
shall not be alone,'^ he said. "^ Stay 
here to-night." 

Blessed are all peace-makers ; but 
thrice blessed are those who make 
peace between the soul and Grod. 
Blessed are they in whose ears we 
breathe the tales else unspoken, 
whose hands lead us back from the 
brink of many a precipice where no 
one dreamed we stood, whose voices 
Boothe the pains hidden to all besides, 
and inspire with hope hearts that were 
filled with despair. May such peace- 
makers be for ever blessed ! 

Verheyden's relisrion had been a 
TecoUection rather than a remeni 
brance. He had made a point of 
going to confession and communion 
once a year ; and had one looked into 
his mind while he was preparing for 
these sacraments, something like the 
following might have been seen : 
•*Well, what have I been doing this 
year? I haven't committed any sins. 
J\ e done nothing but play tunes. To 
be sure, I broke Smith's fiddle over his 
head for playing false and spoiling a 
chorus. Don't suppose that was just 
right; though 1 must say 1 think the 
chorus of more consequence than 
Smith's head. But I must have 
done something. I'm not a saint yet. 
Guess I'll say a prayer. 

** Oh ! I remember ! — ; that was 
mean. I wouldn't believe I could do 
such a thing if I didn't know I had. 
ril be hanged if I do it agiiin. Then 
there's — , and — , and — . Well, con- 
feflsioo does put a fellow out of con- 



ceit with himself. And there's — > ; a 
dishonest deed, I must own. I don*( 
wonder the Lord gets angry with us } 
and how he does wait for us to come 
round ! I'm glad I didn't drop dead 
to^lay. I'm thankful I didn't drop deaa 
today! The Lord is good. What 
am I lounging on a seat for? . Why 
don't I go on my knees ? Then there's 
— . I m sorry for that. I wish some- 
body would give me a thrashing for 
it Fve been sorry for tlie same sin 
dozens of tiroes, and accused myself 
of it, and promised not to commit it 
again. My resolutions are not worth 
much. Suppose I can't keep myself 
out of sin without the Lord's help. 
I'll ask for it." 

At the end, Verheyden, sobered and 
humbled, would present himself to the 
priest and make a clear and sincere 
confession. 

But now religion was to be no mon> 
an incident, but the business of his life. 
He was fortunate in his director, for 
Father Vinton was not only prudent^ 
but sympathetic. If, when he read 
lives of the saints, Verheyden longed 
for ecstasies which should thrill him as 
sensibly as music could, the father did 
not reprove his presumption, but said : 
" My son, such favora do not come 
• when they are looked and asked for, 
they are unexpectiMi. Strive to ren- 
der yourself worthy of GUkls friend- 
ship, and forget the rewaixl till he shall 
please to bestow it." If, kneeling be- 
fore the altar, his eyes full of tears, the 
intensity of his gaze defeating itself, 
Verheyden fancied that the cross be- 
fore him quivenMi with its burden, and 
that the aureoled head gi*ew to be the 
head of a living, suflTenng man whose 
eyes turned pitifully on Jiim — the fa- 
ther did not call his penitent ci*azy. 

* Perhaps he grieves to find you so 
unreconciled," he said. '* When with 
a lovinjjj violence he tore the idol from 
your grasp in order to give you a work 
wh( rein the end would not be forgotten 
in the means, he expected your sub- 
mission. Perhaps he grieves to see 
that you reject all w irk." 

Verheyden blusV ^ painfully as he 
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extended his mutilated arm. '^ What 
can /do?" 

** l*ake charge of your singing-class 



a<2^aiii. 



For one instant he faced the priest 
with a sudden fierceness, the last spark 
of rebellion in him. Then his face 
faded and drooped. 

*' I will, sir. ' 

** Miss Rothsay will play for you 
when you need her." 

" Yes, father.' 

And Verheyden went back to the 
dradffery of his profession, missing its 
delights, and did his duty faithfully if 
not cheerfully. There could have been 
no severer test. 

There was no more talk of visions 
and trances. But every morning a 
shadow of a man stole into the chapel, 
knelt near the door, and went out as 
quietly after the mass was over. Once 
a fortnight the same shadow came to 
Father Vinton's side and made a sin- 
cere but disheartening confession. 
The spring of the musician's spirit was 
broken. 

*' You are ill," the priest said to him 
one day. 

" No," answered Verheyden dream- 
ily. '' My heart troubles me a little. 
It beats too fast. There's nothing else 
the matter with me." 

He was told that he ought to consult 
a doctor. 

"I thought I would," was the answer; 
^ l)ut 1 forgot it. What is in the 
church ?" 

** Laurie with the choir practising a 
new mass. To-morrow is the Assumn- 
(ion, vou know.'" 

" Oh ! yes. I'll go in and listen 
awhile ; shall I ?" 

*' My poor boy !" said the priest 
** Will it not give you more pain than 
pleasure ?" 

** No, father, it doesn't hurt me 
now." 

Going into the choir, Verheyden took 
a seat apart and unseen. He leaned 
wftarily, closed his eyes and listened, 
hearing the voices more than the in- 
strument, hearing one voice throuGjh 
all. When Alice Rothsay uplifted her 



pure voice and sang the Dona nutim 
pacem, tears dropped slowly down hia 
face ; but they were rot tears of bitter- 
ness. 

Presently all but Alice left the 
church. As on that day, four years 
before, when ho had first seen her, she 
had flowers for the altars. 

It was a delight for her to get into 
the church alone, as she now believed 
herself to be. If she were good, she 
knew not. No matter : God is good. 
She felt iis though she were among dear 
friends wi^h nobody by to criticise. 
Her delight bubbled up almost over 
the verge of reverence. But perfect 
love casteth away fear ; and she loved. 
" Rosa Mystica, here are roses. Pray 
for me. And lilies for St. Joseph, whom 
I often forget. He is so near you he 
is lost, like the morning-star in the 
morning. St. Paul, I bring you pine 
plumes, and cardinal flowers like living 
coals. Bnt you look as though you 
would scorch them up with a push from 
the point of your pen, writing epistles 
toward the tour winds. O Unseen 
One 1 what shall I ofler you ? The 
earth is yours, and the fulness thereof. 
1 cannot offer myself, for I am not mine 
to give. But if you love me, take me. 
O Sweetness!" 

Sunset Hashed through the windows, 
and every saint caught an aureola. 
Then the day went out, bright and 
loth. When the sanctuary lamp be- 
gan to show its flame in the gathering 
twiligh-t, Alice Rothsay rose with a 
happy heart, and went home. 

Verheyden was happy, too ; he scarce 
knew why, perhaps because the hap- 
piness of another made his own seem 
possible. He groped his way down to 
the chapel, and found Father Vintor 
hearing confessions. 

" God is with him," thought the 
priest when Ve.heyden had left him. 
"He is like a child." 

The same child like sweetness shone 
in the face raised the next morning foi 
communion. 

Gt)ing out of the chapel after hij 
thanksgiving, Father Vinton saw his 
penitent still kneeling there. ^ I wished 
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I luui asked him to pray for luo/' 
he said. ^L must see him when he 
comes ouL*' 

He waited half an hour, watching, 
but no one appeai'ed. The father 
would not for anything disturb so sa- 
ci>?d a devotion ; but he fell like look- 
ing i\gaiu. Gk^ing back to the chapel^ 
lie saw the lonely worshipper still in 
place, but in a slightly changed alti- 
tude. He was leaning a Utile wearily 
on tbe desk beforc him, and his shoul- 
der and bead rested against a pillar 



U ^i Ir. Us palo face vas liiledi m 
though soaie one above had spoken, 
and l^e had looked up to answer. 

Father Vinton hesitated, then weot 
nearer. A morning sunbeam came in 
through an eastern window, stole in 
tender, tremulous gold over the musi- 
cian's hair and brow, and looked into 
his eyes. So Magdalene might have 
looked into the sepulchre. The father 
bent and look(id also. 

Ah, Verheyden ! Some One abo7e 
had s|)oken, and he bad answered. 



ORIQIMAL. 



HOW MY AUNT PILCHER FOUND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 



Pkrhaps you don't know my aunt> 
Patience Pilcher? Very likely not 
I know her very well, and am going 
to tell you something about her. She 
is my mother's sister, and was bom 
iM the town of Squankum, Vermont, 
u-iicre she lived until she was over 
thirty yeara old— she says, twenty- 
five, but that don't matter — when she 
came to New York to see Uncle 
Greorge. Well, Aunt Pilcher was 
mightily pleased and surprised when 
she saw New York ; and as she knew 
every house, barn, and fence, and every 
lane and field in Squankum, and to 
whom they belonged, she thought she 
must find out as much about New 
York. She had no sooner taken off 
her bonnet and shawl when she got to 
our bouse — I say our^ because I live 
with Uncle George since mother died — 
than she wanted to put them on again 
and go out '* and see the place, and 
find eout where people lived, and git 
introduced," as she said, adding that 
tbe would " hev to begin directly, or 
•be would never git through." 

My Aunt Pilcher is a very tall, thin 
woman, with a very cold face, as I 
found out on the first day she came to 
dur house, when she bent over and 
kissed mc. She thought I wiped off 



her kiss, and said, "Oh, ^qV^ but it 
wasn't that, it was the cold. As I 
was saying, she wanted to see all of 
New York, and I believe she has, too^ 
by this time ; but she soon got disgust- 
ed with what she called ** the offish- 
ness of the Yorkers." '*You don't 
know anybody," said she, ** and no- 
body 'peai-s to want to know you." 
She never tired, however, of seeing 
the many beautiful buildings in the 
city, and among them all the churches 
seemed to her to be the most attractive 
and the most worthy of her close in- 
vestigation. 

" I'm gittin 'most ashamed of our 
wooden meetin'-house to Squankum," 
said she, one day, after returning from 
a visit to Trinity Church ; " we used 
to be kinder proud of it, though, when 
some of the folks down to Rattlebog 
came over to spend Sabbath with us ; 
'cause ye know what a mis able little 
country skule- house of a place they're, 
got over there. Then, ye've got sicb 
a lot o' churches, my ! Pm 'most 
afeered Til never see them all, or FU 
forgit abeout the first ones afore I git 
through." 

" What sort of churches have you 
seen, aunty ?" I asked. 

<* Oh ! 1 ve seen white4narbled Knoxm 
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Rjid brown-Btun ones, and a sort o' 
ftpeckle<l mixed ones like Washin'ton 
cake, je know, a streak o' jelly and a 
streak o' cake. Then agin, Tve seen 
all kinds o' styles ; Grecian, Beshan- 
lenL, Golhys, high-steepled style, low- 
steepled style, and no-steepled style. 
But I haint seen a green winder- 
shutter one like ours to Squankum 
yit. I s'pose the taste in architectur 
here to York don't run that *a way." 

But I was not thinking of the out- 
side of the churches when I asked her 
the question, but of their inside. The 
truth was that Uncle George and I had 
been two or three times to see Mass 
and Vespers in a Catholic Church, and 
I was so full of all I had seen and 
beard there that I was nearly dying 
to talk with some one about it. But 
Uncle George had told me that he 
thought Aunt Jane — that is, Uncle 
George's sister who keeps house for 
him and me — might possibly disap- 
prove of our going again if I happen- 
ed to mention it, and so I took care to 
say nothing about it. I was very anx- 
ious to find out if Aunt Pilcher had 
seen a Catholic Church, so I asked 
her if she happened to see any boys 
in the churches she had been to. 

** Boys r said she. " Why boys ? 
Of course boys. Shouldn't boys go 
to meetin' as well as girls V 

" But boys dressed up," said I. 

" Dressed up ! Laws yes, in their 
best Sunday-go- to-meetin', as they ort 
to be." 

" In long red coats, perhaps, down 
to their heels," I suggested, in spite 
of Uncle George's frown ; '• with nice 
white lace jackets over that again, and 
carrying torch-lights and censers, and 
going up and down and all around?" 
I added, eager to describe all I had 
seen. 

** Why ! what^s come to the boy ?" 
exclaimed Aunt Pilcher, raising up 
her hands in astonishment. '^ He 
ain't right," meaning in my head. 

** Oh ! yes, he is !" said Uncle George, 
** that's the way the Catholics go on 
tn their churches, and I suppose that 
Fred must have seen it somewhere." 



<< Catholics !" ejaculated Aunt Pfl- 
cher, in a tone of horror, and half 
looking over her shoulder as if some 
ghost of one might come in at the 
sound of the word. '^ Ye don't mean 
them papists and other Jesuits that 
call themselves Catholics ? It's enough 
to make a body hate the name." 

"That won't do, you know, sister 
Pilcher,** said Uncle George, " because 
it is in the Apostles' Creed." 

'* I know it," returned Aunt Pilcher, 
" but I'd like to know what the Holy 
Catholic Church in the Apostles' Creed 
has got t > do with them ignorant idol- 
aters, the Catholics, the Roman papistic 
I mean ?" 

'* It's the same name, that's all," said 
Uncle George, with a sly twinkle in 
his eye ; ** and they s&y it's the same 
thing." 

" Which in course is nonsense T 
ejaculated my aunt. 

" Oh ! of couree it is," rejoined Uncle 
George. " We are the real and true 
Catholic Church, and if some one 
wanted to come to our true and real 
Holy Catholic Church we would just 
tell him to ask for the Catholic church 
and anybody would show him." 

" Well, they ort to, that's all I got 
to say," said Aunt Pilcher doubtfully. 
" Certainly," continued Uncle George, 
" and I've no doubt now, sister Pilcher, 
that if you were to go out and ask 
people in the street here to point you 
to a Catholic church that tliev would 
show you our Protestant churches di- 
rectly. 

Aunt Pilcher looked very hard at 
Uncle George, as if she feared he might 
be making gume of her ; but he look- 
ed so solemn and sedate that she didn't 
suspect, but I did, and I got a crick 
in the back of my neck trying to keep 
from laughing. She seemed to think 
that she was bantered by my uncle, 
and said : 

" Well, I never sot eout to do a 
thing yit that I didn't do it, and I'm 
going to do thatJ* 

" Hurrah ! Aunt Pilcher," I shout- 
ed, " I would too, if I were you/' And 
that coniirraed her in her ccgagemeiit, * 
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for the very next morning she put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and hung her 
reticule on her arm, without which she 
never went out of doors, and off she 
started. She was gone all day and 
did not ret'jm until tea time, appear- 
ing completely fagged out and exhaust- 
ed. She was not in the best of hu- 
mors either, to judge of the way she 
pulled off her out-door additions to her 
ordinary dress, and bade me ** carry 
them things upstairs, for people dead 
a'most and starved can't always be ex- 
pected to wait on theirselves." But 
not a word did she say about the ob- 
ject of her long day's journey. I was 
all curiosity to know where she had 
been and what she had seen ; and when 
we had nearly got through tea, that 
is. Uncle Greorge, Aunt Jane, Aunt 
Pilcher, I, and Bub Thompson, who 
had come to play with me in the after- 
noon, and said he smelt short-cake, 
and wondered whether Aunt Jane 
could make it nice, and so got invited 
to try them — then I could stand it 
no longer, and said I, ^ See anything 
nice to-day, Aunt Pilcher ?" 

'*I didn't I articularly see anything, 
my dear, but I heered something I 
shan't forgit, I can tell you, if hearin' a 
thing a hundred and ninety-nine times 
over is enough to make a bod}' re- 
member it.* 

" What did you hear, aunt ?" asked 
everybody at once. 

*' Hear T exclaimed she, ** These 
Yorkers never knows anything if a 
body asks them a perlite question 
abeout who lives in any house, or 
which is the way to somewhere ; but 
to-day I do think they was all possess- 
ed, for everybody 'peared to know only 
one church, when, dear knows, they 
ort to know their own churches, I 
should think, and not be a' directin* 
everybody everlastin'ly to St. Peter's." 

^' How was that, aunt ?' asked every 
one again. 

** Well," said she, « I told you what 
I was goin' eout for, and I went. 
Neow I always do things in oixl^^r: 
nommence at the beginnin', I say, and 
then ye'll know when ye git to the 



eend. So I \\*v\\t clean deown to the 
battery, and then I turns roound and 
comes up. Not wis«hin' to ask ques 
tions of people too fur off (for these 
Yorkers don't know W\\vre anythin' is 
ef it ain't right deown under their nose), 
I walked on till I got pretty near 
Trinity C^hurch, belongin' to the Bpin- 
copals, and says I to a knowledgable 
lookin' man, says I, * Couldn't ye pint 
me eout, neow, a Catholic church?' 

* I can't precisely pint ye to it,' says 
he, which I thort was queer, with a 
Christian church right albre his eyes, 

* but I can tell you where one is : in 
Barclay street, right up Broadway, 
ma'am. Saint Peter's church,' and off 
he went like a shot. These Yorker* 
air in sich a hurry, they won't stop to 
hear a Ixxly eout. Well, on I walks, 
and I saw another church. Saint 
Paul's in Broadway, similarly belongin* 
to the Episcopals ; and this time I got 
stmight in fi'ont of it* The folk* 
'peared to be in sieh an orful hurry 
jist here that I thort somebody must 
be dead, or somebody s house had 
ketch't afli*e, and I couldn't git eout the 
first word afoi*e the pers;>n I spoke to 
was a whole block off, and I got kind 
o' bewildered like. At last I tried a 
lady — for 1 give the men folks up — 
and says I to her : 

***Is this a meetin'-lmuse of the 
Holv Catholic Church, ma'am ?' 
*♦ • No, ma'am,' says she rather short, 

* ef you want to go there, you had bet- 
ter go deown Bai*clay street, next street 
above, St. Peter's on the left,* and off 
she went. Well, I goes deown Bar- 
clay street, jist to see this St. Peter's, 
and do vou believe, 1 found eout it 
was one of them papist churches.* 

"That was rather strange," inter- 
rupted Uncle Greorge. 

" I thort it was a leetle so myself," 
said Aunt Pilcher, ** and I began to 
conceit people took me for a papist or 
a Jesuit, so I made up my mind to 
say so to once ; and on I walks agin 
till I come to Broome street, deown 
which I went till I found a nice look- 
in' church, and says I to a roinister- 
lookin' genileman, says I : 
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" ' Tm not a Jesuit, sir/ 

^ * Glad to hear it, ma'am,' sajs he, 

* there are concealed Jesuits all over.' 

"Tm a Protestairt,' sajs I, *pre- 
haps yoQ can show me a meetin*-house 
that believes in the H0I7 Catholic 
Church ; is that one tihere ? 

'* * I am grieved,' says he, * that any- 
body should wish to know anythin' 
abeout the Catholic Church, and I hope 
you have no intention of. goin' to sich 
a place of abomination.' 

*' He didn't 'pear to know my mean- 
in', so says I, ^ I mean the real Cath- 
olic Church.' 

" * Ma'am,' says he, * real or unreal. 
It is always the same thing; always 
was and always will be. That is a 
Baptist church, ma*am, before you, 
and not a Catholic mass house. There 
is one of them, called St. Peter's, in 
Barclay street, I believe,* and off he 
walked without say in' another word. 

* Patience,' says I to myself, * be 
true to your name,' for, to tell the 
truth, I was gettin' a leetle bit flus- 
trated. I walks on, turnin' corners 
and reound and reound, and at last I 
got into a street called Bedford street. 
There I saw a meetin'-house with a 
sign over the door tellin' it was a 
MeihodisL Says I to a man that was 
jist then sweepin reound the door 
— ^thinkin' to begin right this time — 
says I : 

" ' My Christian friend, the apostles 
believed in the Holy Catholic Church.' 

"* Not a bit of it,' says he. 

" * Oh I yes,' says I, * they did ; it is 
in the Apostles' Creed.' 

** * Is it ?' says he. 

" ' Yes, it is, and what's more, you 
ort to know it,' says I, gettin' both- 
ered wjth sich ignorance. 

* *' ' None o' yer impudence,' says he. 
" ' Why, good lands !' says I, almost 

swearin', 'they believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church in this meetin'-house, 
don't they ? 

'' * No, they don't, and don't want to,' 
says be, and slammed the door in my 
face. Then I wanders 'reound and 
seen lots of churches, but I didn't see 
anybody to speak to till I ^01 ever so 



fur off in the Fifth avenue, where I 
saw a handsome brick church with a 
tall steeple, and there I saw some peo- 
ple goin' in. I asked what was goin' 
on, and they said it was a prayer- 
meetin'. I should liked ro have jined 
in a York prayer-meetin', but I wasn't 
in a fit state Jist then — in sich a twit- 
ter as I was-— so I ups and speaks to 
a young lady who looked like a Sab 
bath school teacher, and says I : 

" ' The real Catholic Church in the 
Apostles' Creed is where the gospil is 
preached.' She kinder opened her 
eyes at me, and says she : 

"'The gospil is preached here, 
ma'am; but this is not a Catholic 
church ; this is a Presbyterian church.* 

** ' But,' says T agin, ' where the gos- 
pil is preached is the true Catholic 
Church.' 

"'I guess not,' says she, 'the gos- 
pil is not preached in the Catholic 
Church.' 

" ' Well, ma'am,' says I, feelin* con- 
siderably riled, 'I guess I lamt my 
catechism, not afore you was bom, but 
abeout the same time, I should say ; 
and I'm jist lookin' for somebody else 
that knows it, and if anybody in York 
knows what and where the Holy Cath- 
olic Church is ;' and do you helieve 
she actually turned 'reound to another 
gal and said I was crazy, and had run 
away from a 'sylum. I went away 
disgusted and tried agin, one place 
and another. I even tried the Wash- 
in'ton cake church in the Fourth ave- 
nue, but not a soul would own up to 
what they ort to believe. You wouldn't 
get papists sendin' you to their St. 
Peter's, I'll be bound, if you a«ked 
them for a Protestant church." 

" Of course not," said Uncle George, 
" and what conclusion have you come 
to, sister Pilcher ?" 

" Tve come to the conclusion," said 
Aunt Pilcher, "that these Yorkers 
don't know the Apostles' Creed. * 

" I should say," said Bub Thomp- 
son, " that those folks you saw didn't 
believe it." 

"Boy!" exclaimed Aunt Pilcher, 
with an awful expression of oounte- 
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Mmoe, ''speak when you air spoken 
toJ' 

'*How is it when you're spoken 
about?** asked Bub; ^ 'cause I'm a 
Catholic, a papist as you say, and 
youVe been speaking about my 
church.** 

** My 1 I nerer !** ejaculated Aunt 
Pilcher, looking first at one and then 
at another for explanation. 

^ Sister Pilcher," said Uncle Greorge, 
•* the truth is, it is no use for us Prot- 
estants to caU ourselves Catholics, for 
we are not You see how everybody 
denied it Of course you could never 
get a Protestant to own to the name 
of 'Catholic,* either here in New 
York or anywhere else, any more 
than you could persuade any one to 
give us the name; and it seems to 
me that where the name is, and al- 
ways has been, the reality is likely to 
be> As for your experiment to-day, it 



is just what would have hiAppened 
thirteen hundi*ed years ago; fori read 
in a book that Bub Thompson's father 
lent me, that St. Augustine said, speak- 
ing about the sects that tried to call 
themselves < Catholics' in his time: 
* The very name of Catholic detains 
me in the Catholic Church, which tiiat 
church has alone, and not without 
cause, obtained among so many here- 
tics, in such a way as that while all 
heretics wish to be called Catholics, 
nevertheless not one of them will dare 
to point out his basilica or house to a 
stranger inquiring for a place of Cath- 
olic worship." • 

" Well ! sakes alive 1 live and lam,** 
exclaimed Aunt Pilcher^ ''but i^s 
enough to make a body think they 
never knowed anythin* when they find 
out 90VM things I" 

• Iplii oontm MMlflk. L %|L 
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** That boy needs more attention,' 
laid Mr. Green, referring to his eldest 
HOn, a lad whose wayward temper and 
inclination to vice demanded a steady, 
consistent, wise, arid ever-present ex- 
ercise of parental watchfulness and 
authority, 

'• You may well say that," returned 
the niotlier of the boy, for to her the 
remark had been made. " lie is get- 
ting entirely beyond me." 

'• If 1 only had the time to look aflter 
him ! ' Mr. Green sighed as he ut- 
lereJ these words. 

•*I think you ought to take more 
time for a purpose like this," said Mrs. 
Green. 

" More time !" Mr. Green spoke 
with marked impatience. '* What 
time have I to attend to him, Maiga- 
ret ? Am I not entirely absorbed in 
business? Even now I should be 
at the counting-house, and am only 
kept away by your late breakfast." 

Just then the breakfast bell rang, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Green, accompa- 
nied by their children, repaired to the 
dlning-roDm. John, the boy about 
whum the parents had been talking, 
was among the number. As they 
took their places at the table he ex- 
hibited certain disorderly movements, 
and a disposition to annoy his young- 
er brothers and sisters. But these 
were checked, instantly, by his 
father, of whom John stood in some 
fear. 

Before the children had finished 
eating, Mr. Green laid his knife and 
fork side by side on his plate, pushed 
his chair back, and was in the act of . 
rising, when his wife said : 
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^^ Uon t go yet. JuMt wait ui^ 
John is through with his breakfast. 
He acts dreadfully the moment your 
back is turned." 

Mr. Gr«en turned a quick, lower- 
ing glance upon the boy, whose eyes 
shrank beneath his angry glance, say- 
ing as ho dii so : 

'' I haven't t«me to stay a moment 
longer ; I ought to have been at my 
business an hour ago. But see here, 
my lad," addressing himself to John, 
" there has been enough of this work. 
Not a day passes that I am not wor- 
ried with complaints about you. 
Now, mark me ! I shall inquire par- 
ticularly as to your conduct when 1 
come home at dinner-time; and, if 
you have given your mother any trou- 
ble, or acted in any way improperly, 
I will take you severely to account- 
It's outrageous that the whole family 
should be kept in constant trouble 
by you. Now, be on your guard !" 

A moment or two Mr. Green 
stood frowning upon the boy, and then 
retired. 

Scarcely had the sound of the clos- 
ing street-door, which marked the fact 
of Mr. Green's departure, ceased to 
echo through the house, ere John be- 
gan to act as was his custom when 
his father was out of the way. His 
mother's remonstrances were of no 
avail; and, when she finally com- 
pelled him to leave the table, he 
obeyed with a most provoking and in- 
solent manner. 

All this would have been prevent- 
ed if Mr. Green had taken from 
business just ten minutes, and 
conscientiously devoted that time to 
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the government of his wayward boj 
and the protection of the family from 
his annoyances. 

On arriving at his countlng-liousc, 
Mr. Green found two or thiHJC per- 
sons waiting, and but a single clerk 
in attendance. Ue had felt some 
doubts as to the correctness of his 
conduct in leaving home so abruptly, 
under the circumstances ; but the 
presence of the customers satisfied 
him that he had done light. Busi- 
ness, in his mind, was paramount to 
everything else; and his highest duty 
to his family he felt to be discharged 
when he was devoting himself most 
assiduously to the work of procuring 
for them the means of external com- 
fort, ease, and luxury. Worldly 
well-doing was a cardinal virtue in his 
eyes. 

Mr. Green was the gainer, per- 
haps, of two shillings in tlie way of 
pix>fit on sales, by being at his count- 
ing-house ten minutes earlier than 
would have been the case had he re- 
mained with his family until the com- 
pletion of their morning meal. What 
was lost to his boy by the opportuni- 
ty thus afforded for an indulgence in 
a perverse and disobedient temper it 
is haixl to say. Something was, un- 
doubtedly, lost — something, the valua- 
tion of which, in money, it would be 
difficult to make. 

Mrs. Green did not complain of 
John's conduct to his father at dinner- 
time. She was so often forced to 
complain that she avoided the task 
whenever she felt justified m doing 
so; and that was, perhaps, far top 
often. Mr. Green asked no ques- 
tions ; for he knew, by experience, to 
what results such questions would 
lead, and he was in no mood for un- 
pleasant inteUigence. So John es- 
caped, as he had escaped hundreds 
of times before, and felt encouraged 
to indulge his bad propensities at 
will, to his own injury and the annoy- 
ance of all around him. 

If Mr. Green had no time in the 
mommg or throup^h the day to attend 
to his chiklrcu, tl»<» <»vpning, one might 



think, would ailbrd opportunity for 
conference with them, supervision of 
their studies, and an earnest inquiry 
into their conduct and moral and intel- 
lectual progress. But such was coi 
the case. Mr. Green was too much 
wearied with the occupation of the day 
to bear the annoyance of the children ; 
or his thoughts were too busy with 
business mattere, or schemes of profit, 
to attend to the thousand and one 
questions they were ready to pour in 
upon him from all sides ; or he had a 
political club to attend, an engagement 
with some merchant for the discussion 
of a matter connected with trade, or 
felt obliged to be present at tlie meet- 
ing of some society of wliich he was a 
member. So he either left home im- 
mediately after tea, or the children 
were sent to bed in order that he might 
have a quiet evening for rest, business 
reflection, or the enjoyment of a new 
book. 

Ml'. Green had so much to do an 1 
so much to think about that he had nv» 
time to attend to his childi*eu ; and 
this neglect was daily leaving upon 
them ineffaceable impressions that 
would inevitably mar the happiness of 
their after lives. This was particularly 
the case with John. Better off in the 
world was Mr. Green becoming every 
day — ^better off as it regarded money ; 
but poorer in another sense— poorer in 
respect to home affections and home 
treasures. IIw children were not 
growing up to love him intensely, to 
confide in him implicitly, and to re- 
spect him as their father and friend. 
He had no time to attend to them, and 
rather pushed them away than drew 
them toward him with the strong cords 
of affection. To his wife he left their 
government, and she was not equal to 
the task. 

" I don't believe," said Mrs. Green, 
one day, " that John is learning much 
at the school where he goes. I think 
you ought to see after him a little. 
He never studies a lesson at home." 

'' Mr. Elden has the reputation of 
being one of our best teachers. Hts 
school stands high," replied Mr. Green- 
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" That may happen," said Mrs. 
Gi«en. "Stifi, I really think you 
ouf^ht to know, for yourself, how John 
is getting along. Of one thing I am 
certain, he does not improve in good 
manners nor good temper in the 
least And he is never in the house 
between school-hours, except to get 
Ilia meals. I wish yju would re- 
quire him to be at your counting- 
house during the afternoons. School 
is dismissed at four o'clock; and he 
ranges the streets with other bovs, and 
^ocs where ho pleases from that time 



until night. 



"That's very bad,"— Mr. Green 
ipoke in a concerned voice, — ^**very 
oad. And it must be broken up. 
Gut as to having him with me, that is 
out of the question. He would be 
into everything, and keep me in hot 
water all the while. He'd like to 
come well enough, I do not doubt ; 
but I can't have him there.'* 

" Couldn't you set him to do some- 
thmg ?" 

" I might. But I haven't time to 
attend to him, Margaret. Business is 
business, and cannot be interrupted." 

Mrs. Green sighed, and then re- 
marked : 

" I wish you would call on Mr. El- 
den and ha>e a talk with him about 
John." 

" I wiU, if you think it best.*' 

"Do so, by all means. And be- 
side, I would give more time to John 
in the evenings. If, for instance, you 
devoted an evening to him once a 
week, it would enable you to under- 
stand how he is progressing, and give 
you a control over him not now pos- 
sessed." 

" You are right in this, no doubt, 
Margaret." 

But reform went not beyond this 
acknowledgment. Mr. Green could 
never find time to see John's teacher, 
nor feel himself sufficiently at leisure, 
or in the right mood of mind, to de- 
vote to the boy even a single even- 
ing. 

And thus it went on from day to 
dfty, from month to month, and from 



year to year, until, finally, John was 
sent home from school by Mr. Elden 
with a note to his father, in which 
idleness, disorderly conduct, and vi- 
cious habits were charged upon him 
in the broadest terms. 

The unhappy Mr. Green called 
immediately upon the teacher, who 
gave him a more particular account 
of his son's bad conduct, and conclud- 
ed by saying that he was unwilling to 
receive him back into his school. 

Slrange as it may seem, it was 
four mouths before Mr. Green " found 
time" to see about another school, arid 
to get John entered therein; during 
which long period the boy had fuU 
liberty to go pretty much where he 
pleased, and to associate with whom 
he liked. It is hardly to be supposed 
that he grew any better for this. 

By the time John was seventeen 
years of age, Mr. Green's business 
had become greatly enlarged, and his 
mind more absorbed therein. With 
him gain was the primary thing ; and, 
as a consequence, his family held a 
secondary place in his thoughts. If 
money were needed, he was ever 
ready to supply the demand; that 
done, he felt that his duty to them 
was, mai-uly, discharged. To the 
mother of his children he left; the 
work of their wise direction in the 
paths of life — ^their government and 
education ; but she was inadequate to 
the task imposed. 

From the second school at which 
John was entered he was dismissed 
within three months, for bad conduct 
He was then sent to school in a dis- 
tant dty, where, removed from all pa- 
rental restraint and admonition, he 
made viler associates than any he had 
hitherto known, and took thus a low- 
er step in vice. He was just seven- 
teen, when a letter from the principal 
of this school conveyed to Mr. Green 
such unhappy intelligence of his son 
that he immediately resolved, as a 
last resort, to send him to sea, before 
the mast — and this was done, spite of 
all the mother's tearful remonstrances, 
and the boy's threats that he wotW 
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escape ftom the Teasel on the rery 
first opportanitj. 

And jety for all ibis sad result of 
parental n^lect, Mr. Oreen devoted 
no more time nor care to his children. 
Business absorbed the whole man. 
He was a merchant, both body and 
soul. Wa responsibilities were not 
felt as extending beyond his counting- 
house, further than to provide for the 
worldly well-being of his family. Is 
it any causo of wonder that, with his 
yiews and practice, it should not turn 
out well with his children; or, at 
least, with some of them ? 

At the end of a year John came 
home from sea, a rough, cigar-smok- 
ing, dram-drinking, overgrown boy of 
eighteen, with all his sensual desires 
and animal passions more active than 
when he went away, while his intel- 
lectual faculties and moral feelings 
were in a worse condition than at his 
separation from home. Grief at the 
change oppressed the hearts of his 
parents ; but their grief was unavail- 
bg. Various efforts were made to 
get him into some business, but he re- 
mained only a short time in any of 
the places where liis father had him 
introduced. Finally, ne was sent to 
sea again. . But he never returned to 
his friends. In a drunken street- 
brawl, that occurred while on shore at 
Valparaiso^ he was stabbed by a 
Spaniard, and died shortly afterward. 
On the very day this tra^c event took 
place, Mr. Green was rejoicing over a 
successful speculation, from which *he 
had come out the gainer by two thou- 
sand pocmds. In the pleasure this 
circumstance occasioned, all thoughts 
of the absent one, ruined by his neg- 
lect, were swallowed up. 

Several months elapsed. Mr. Green 
had returned home, well satisfied with 
his day's business. In his pocket was 
the afternoon paper, which, after the 
younger children were in bed, and the 
older ones out of his way, he sat down 
to read. His eyes turned to the for- 
eign intelligence, and almost the first 
teotenoe he read was the intelligence of 
bis son's death. The paper dropped 



from his hands, while he uttered an ex- 
pression of surprise and grief that 
caused the cheeks of his wife, who was 
in the txx>m, to turn deadly pale. She 
had not power to ask the eauso of 
her husband's sadden exclamation ; 
but her heart, that ever yearned toward 
her absent boy, instinctively divined 
the truth. 

^ John is dead T said Mr. Green, at 
length, speaking in a tremulous tone 
of voice. 

There wa« from the mother no wi'd 
burst of tiR7uis}i. The boy had boi>n 
dying to her daily for years, and hhe 
had suffered for him worse than the 
pangs of death. Burying her face in 
her hands, she wept silently, yet hope* 
lessly. 

" If we were only blameless of tho 
poor child 8 death I" said Mrs. Green, 
lifting her tearful eyes, after the lapse 
of nearly ten minutes, and speaking in 
a sad, self-rebuking tone of voice. 

When those with whom we are in 
close relationship die, how quickly is 
that pasie in memory's book turned on 
which lies the record of unkindness or 
neglect I Already had this page been 
turned for Mr. Green, and conscience 
was sweepmg therefrom tho dust that 
well-nigh obscured the handwriting. 
He inwardly trembled as he read the 
condemning sentences that charged 
him with his son's ruin. 

^' If we were only blameless of the 
poor child's death I" 

How these words of the grieving 
mother smote npon his hearL lie 
did not respond to them. How could 
he do so at that moment ? 

^ Where is Edward ?" he inquired, 
at length. 

*^ I don't know," sobbed the mother. 
^ He is out somewhere almost every 
evening. Oh I I wish you would look 
to him a little more closely. He is 
past my control." 

*^I must do so," returned Miw 
Green, speaking from a strong con« 
viction of the necessity of doing as hia 
wife suggested ; ^* if I only had a lit> 
tie more tim e " 

He checked himself. It was the 
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-tild excuse— the rock upon which all 
^his best hopes for his first-born had 
been fearfully wrecked. Hs lips 
closed, his head was bowed, and, in 
tlio bitterness of unavailing sorrow, he 
rnused on the past, while eyerj mo- 
ment the conviction of wrong toward 
his child, now irreparable, grew 
stronger and stronger. 

After that, Mr. Green made an ef- 
fort to exercise more control over his 
children ; but he had lefl the reins 
loose so long that his tighter grasp 
produced restiveness and rebellion. 
^6 peneveied, however; A2;^thoagb 



Edward followed too doselj the fi>ot> 
steps of John, yet the younger chil* 
dren were brought under salutary re- 
Btraints. The old excuse — want of 
time — was frequently used by Mr. 
Green to justify neglect of parental 
duties ; but a recurrence of his 
thoughts to the sad ruin of his eldest 
boy had, in most cases, the right ef- 
fect ; and in the end he ceased to give 
utterance to the words — ^**I haven't 
time." However, frequently he fell 
into neglect, from believing that biui* 
ness demanded his undivided atte» 
tieoa 
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nCTRACTS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OP AN AMERIOAN IN A 

MONASTERY. 

'* Pour chercher mieux.**— Z>tfVMr ^Qm§*m CkritHmm ^Swidm. 



na which meant love and peace. 
J^ace ; yes, that was what I soughti 
like the Tuscan poet at the Italian 
monastery : 



PART I. 

** I nxAK a voice you cannot hear. 
Forbidding me to stay : 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away." 

Such were the words on my lips, 
my dear friend, when I bade you 
ferewell and promised that I would, 
from time to time, give you a picture 
of my convent life, that you might in 
spirit follow me closely into the seal- 
ed garden of the Beloved, though 
forced by circumstances to remain far 
fix)m me in body. 

Fatigued with my long journey, 
you can imagine I was very glad 
when I reached this city. I hasten- 
ed to find the /^u^ du Prieurh^ a nar- 
row, gloomy street, paved with cob- 
ble-stones, cheerless and uninviting. 
But about half-way down, I saw a 
statue of Mary Most Pure, in a 
niche over a large doorway, with her 
all-embracing arms extended in wel- 
come. That was a sursum corda 
which reassured me. The place 
where Mary is honored is always a 
home for her children. The sight of 
her image brings peace and repose to 
the soul, and I turned aside to rest 
under her shadow. It was the grand 
portal of St. Oren's Priory, an arched 
passage through the very building, 
wide enough to admit a carriage. I 
stopped before the ponderous door 
that was to open for me a new life. 
This was the door I had so often 
heard compared with another portal 
which bears the inscription : 

" All ye who enter here, leave hope behind.*' 

But above my head wa*? the Madon- It opens in the middle, longitudinal- 
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** And as he asks what there tha stranger see1rf> 
My voice along the doiater whiqwra, Ptmet f * 

The door opened just wide enough 
to admit me, and, passing through 
the arch, I found myself in a small 
paved court, enclosed by the monas- 
tery on all sides, where the sun only 
comes for a short time at midday— a 
grateful refuge from its heat. In it is 
a fine large linden-tree, under whose 
wide-spreading branches I found a 
group of nuns — ^it being the hour of 
daily reunion. I felt bewildered by 
the sight of so many strange faces, 
but my first impression was one of 
general kindness and cordiality* I 
could not have asked for a kinder 
welcome, and surely hope and peace 
were on every face. One of the mo- 
thers, seeing my fatigue, took me to 
the chapel for a moment, and then, 
through long corridors, to a small 
cell ; thus giving me a general glance 
at my foreign home. I found thick 
stone walls, long passages, paved 
floors, a dim old chapel, and narrow 
cells. You will think this fearful; on 
the contrary, it is charming because 
monastic. One of the narrow cells is 
mine; furnished with a table, chair, 
bed, and prie-dieu. On the latter 
stands a crucifix, and on the wall 
hangs a print of Notre Dame de Boa 
Secours. There is one window in it, 

" Looking toward the golden Eastern air." 
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ly, like all the windows here; each 
part swinging back like a folding- 
door. Looking through it upon the 
convent garden, the first thing I saw 
was a lay-sister, bearing on her head 
an antique-looking jar, which she had 
just filled fi-om a huge well. There 
are two of these immense wells in the 
garden, dug by the monks of old! 
Yes, monks^ for our monastery was 
once a Benedictine abbey, and dates 
from the tenth century. There's 
hoary antiquity for you, which has 
such a charm for us people of the 
new world. These first days, while 
resting from my fatigue, I have been 
looking over the annals of this old 
establishment, and must give you an 
outline of them. 

Do you remember reading, in the 
Chronicles of Sir John Froissart, of 
the Armagnacs, so long at enmity 
with the house of Foix ? The first 
Count of Armagnac, was the founder 
of St. Oren's Priory. He was known 
by the name of Bernard ie Louche. 
He made this city the capital of his 
comtt ; and one of his first acts, 
after his establishment here, was to 
build this monastery. The old 
parchment in the archives of the 
priory, quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the times, runs thus : 

** Bernardus Luscus, mindful of his sins, 
unable to fulfil a vow he had made to visit 
the Holy Places at Jerusalem, and desirous 
of liquidating his debts to Divine Justice, 
resolved, by the counsel of his wife, the Do- 
mina Emerina, and the advice of the mag- 
nates, his lieges, to found a monastery in 
horwrem Sanctorum Joannis BapHsia et 
Evangelists et Beati Orentii^ that therein 
prayer might be daily offered for his sins 
and for those of his posterity." 

The site selected for the erection 
of this monastery was on the banks 
of a branch of the Garonne, at the 
foot of an old city known in the time 
of the Caesars as Climberris, and built 
tn amphithkatre^ with superb terraces, 
Mpon the side of an elevation. It 



was fitting that the abbey, whick 
Count Bernard had founded for the 
spiritual weal of himself and his pos- 
terity, and endowed with " lands and 
livings many a rood," should find 
shelter beneath his fostering eye at 
the very foot of his crescent-shaped 
city, which was itself surmounted 
by the embattled walls of his own 
stronghold. Thus enclosed by hills 
on the north and west, and the peace- 
ful, sluggish Algersius on the east, 
threading its way toward the Ga- 
ronne — ^its current soft-gliding and 
calm as the life of the cloister — ^what 
spot more suitable could Count Ber* 
nard have found on which to build 
a house of prayer ? The warm sun 
of France to which it thus lay ex- 
posed was tempered by the keen, in- 
vigorating winds that came from the 
snowy Pyrenees, which glitter away 
to the south. 

In (his very place, before the ad- 
vent of the Messiah, in mythological 
times, a temple had stood in hoiioi 
of Diana, the old ideal of a people's 
reverence for purity, and one of na- 
ture's foreshadowings of the Christian 
exaltation of chastity. The Ausci- 
tains being early converted to Chris- 
tianity, their zealous apostles over- 
threw the high places of the Gentiles, 
and thereon set up the victorious en- 
sign of the cross — Vexilla regis pro- 
deunt ! 

On the ruins of Diana's temple 
was erected an altar to the true God, 
and a baptistery, named, as all bap- 
tisteries are, after the precursor of 
Christ, where came the warlike Ausci 
to be regenerated at the holy hands 
of the zealous St. Taurin, and the 
fearless, idol-demolishing St. Oren, 
who in turn fixed their abode hard 
by. Other saints too have lived on 
the same spot, and their bodies were 
enshrined hereon after their spirits 
had passed away. St. Taurin, St. 
Oren, St. Lrfothade, St Austinde, 
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names ewe venerable to the heart of 
an Auscitauiy living in the shadow of 
your shrines, sheltered by your vota- 
ries who merit for me your protec- 
tion, I should be ungrateful to you, 
untrue to my own heart, did I not 
often murmur your potent names and 
praise you to those afar off 1 

St. Taurin was thv fourth successor 
of Sc Pateme, whom St. Semin, the 
great aposde not omy of Toulouse 
but of all this part ot France, conse- 
crated tirsi bishop of kauze, then the 
metropolis of Novempopulania, as 
Gascony w«i4» called. Fuix:ed by bar- 
barians, who came in seaich of spoils, 
to quit Eauze, St. Taurin lOok refuge 
in Climberris, bringing with him, 
among other relics, the bodies of his 
four sainted predecessors in the epis- 
copacy : St. Patemc, St. Servand, St. 
Optat, St. Pompidien. At that time, 
there were two distiii\.t cities here — 
Climberris, a Gaulish avy, on the side 
and crest of the hill, and Augusta 
Auscorum, on the eastern bank of the 
Algersius, which last rtceived its 
name from the Emperor Augustus, 
who passed through it on his return 
from Spain, and gave it the rights of 
a Roman city. St. Satumin had first 
preached the gospel here, anu built a 
church under the invocation of St. 
Peter in the city of Augusta ; and at 
the foot of Climberris, wheic our 
priory now stands, was a church of 
St. John. St. Taurin chose the latter 
as his metropolitan church — a rank it 
retained for a long period — and there 
enslirined the holy bodies he had 
brought with him. 

The zeal of St. Taurin was not con- 
6ned to his own flock. Hearing of 
a great Druidical celebration in the 
woods of Berdale, he repaired thither. 
The unholy rites had commenced, 
and a profound silence reigned, when 
all at once a loud voice was heard. 
It was that of St Taurin, denouncing 
tfveir idolatry and calling upon the 



multitude to turn to the true God 
The crowd was at first too much 
astonished at his boldness to move, 
but after some hesitation, incited by 
the Druids, overwhelmed the apostte 
with a shower of stones. Finding he 
still breathed, they cut off his head* 
His feast is solemnized with the ut- 
most pomp in this diocese, on the 
fifth of September, which is believed 
to be the day of his martyrdom. 

St. Oren belonged to a Spanish 
family of high rank, his father being 
the Duke of Urgel and Governor of 
Catalonia. He early renounced his 
right of heritage, but, after the death 
of his brother, succeeded to the fami- 
ly estates. He sold all his property, 
distributed the money among the 
poor, and retired to a hermitage 
amidst the mountains of Bigorre, 
where he led an angelic life, giving 
himself up to severe austerities and 
the contemplation of divine things. 
The renown of his virtues and his 
reputation for learning caused his 
nomination to this see, of which he 
reluctantly took possession in the 
year 400. He displayed extraordi- 
nary energy and zeal in rooting out 
the vestiges of idolatry still lingering 
in his diocese, and in reviving true 
piety among the lukewarm of his 
flock. 

St. Oren was a learned man and a 
poet. The great Fortunatus, Bishop 
of Poitiers, who lived in the sixth 
century, mentions his poems, of 
which some fragments have come 
down to us. His Nomenclature^ in 
particular, has always been known 
and quoted. It is more extensive 
than any other ancient list of the 
symbols of the God-Man. Sylviusi 
in the fifth century, gives forty-five of 
these symbolical names in seven 
verses. Clement of Alexandria, in 
his hymn to our Saviour, gives ten 
St. Cyril mentions twelve, in a se^ 
mon. The list of St. Ph^bade of 
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Agen^ in the fourth century, compri- 
ses twenty-one. The Nomenclature 
of Constantinople mentions twelve; 
that of Rome, twenty-two ; but that 
of St. Oren, composed in his solitude 
of Big07re, gives, in five distichs, fifty- 
fwo of these emblematical names of 
our Oaviour. I quote it entire : 

DE EPITHETIS SALVAT0RI8 NOSTRI. 

^anua, Virgo, Leo, Sapientia, Vbrbum, 
Rex, Baculus, Princeps, Dux, Petra, 
Pastor, Homo, 
Retia, Sol, Sponsus, Semen, Mons, Stella. 
Magister, 
Margarita, Dies, Agnus, Ovis, Vitulus, 
Thesaurus, Pons, Vita, Manus, Caput, 
Ignis, Aratrum, 
Flos, Lapis angularis, Dextra, Columba, 
Puer, 
ViTis, Adam, Digitus, Speculum, Via, 
BoTRYO, Panis, 
Hostia, Lex, Ratio, Virga, Piscis, 
Aquila, 
Justus. Progenies regis, regisque Sacerdos ; 
Nomina Magna Dei, major at ipse Deus- 

** These are the great names of 
God, but he himself is still far great- 
er!" says the last line. 

St. Oren never lost his love for 
solitude, and this attraction, added to 
the burden of his episcopal duties, 
induced him at last to resume his 
hermit's staff and set out for the 
grotto, which had been the witness of 
his former austerities and was the 
never-ceasing object of his regret. 
His flock, in consternation, pursued 
him and brought him back to his 
post, where his piety, his talents, and 
the miracles he wrought, gave him 
preeminence among all the bishops 
of Aquitaine. When Theodoric I., 
King of the Visigoths, was besieged 
at Toulouse, by Lictorius, lieutenant 
of the celebrated Afetius, the former 
sent St Oren, with several other 
bishops, to arrange terms of peace 
with the Roman commander. Licto- 
rius received them with haughty con- 
tempt, and, sure of victory, rejected 
all their propositions. Then Theo- 
doric humbled himself before the 



Lord of Hosts. He covered himsdf 
with sackcloth, prostrated himself ia 
prayer, and then went forth to battle 
and to victory. 

Shortly after this embassy, St. Oren 
felt his end approaching, and armed 
himself with the holy sacraments for 
the last earthly combat. His soul 
passed away, with a sweet odor, on 
the first of May, and his body was 
enshrined in the church of St. John, 
which subsequendy took his name. 
He has always been greatly venera- 
ted in this country, and is invoked in 
all diseases of the mind. Count J ohn 
I. of Armagnac gave a magnificent 
silver bust as a reliquary for the skuH 
of St. Oren. His feast is still reli- 
giously celebrated, and is a great 
holiday among the common people,, 
who assemble after vespers to dance 
their rondeatix in the open air. 

The church of St. John, where re- 
posed a long line of holy aposdes and 
prelates, was, with the two cities, 
destroyed by the Saracens, in the 
eighth century. But in the year of 
grace 956, as I have said, Bernard le 
Louche, inspired by God, built on 
the same spot a magnificent church 
with three naves, to which he joined 
a Benedictine abbey. They were 
built of the stones of the city walls, 
which, two centuries before, had been 
levelled to the dust by the Moors. A 
hundred years later, this abbey was 
reduced to a priory by St. Hugo, and 
affiliated to his abbey at Cluny. The 
names of a long succession of abbots 
and priors are recorded in the chroni 
cles of St. Oren's Priory, most of 
whom belonged to the noblest fami- 
lies of the country. During the 
French Revolution of 1793, the 
abbatial church and a part of the 
monastery were, alas ! destroyed ; but 
there is a quadrangular tower— -a part 
of the original abbey — still standing, 
and a fine Gothic chapel, which dates 
from the fourteenth century, besides 
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% moie modem, and still large, edifice, 
urith long dim corridors leading away 
to austere cells, or to spacious sunny 
salons. These were taken possession 
of by a venerable community of 
Ursuline nuns, who had been dis- 
persed during the Reign of Terror, 
but who, as soon as permitted, 
hastened like doves to find a new ark. 
A steep spiral staircase, of hewn 
stone, lighted only by long narrow 
chinks left purposely in the thick 
walls, leads to the top of the old 
tower, which commands a delightful 
view of the valley of the Algersius. 
At the foot, toward the south, lies 
the convent garden, with its wells, its 
almond-trees, acacias, vines, and rose- 
bushes — loved haunts of the nightin- 
gales, which I heard there for the 
first time in my life. On the east 
passes the route impkriaU^ beneath 
the very convent walls, and beyond, 
parallel with it, flows the river which 
gives its name to the dipartement. 
Centuries ago, when the country was 
more thickly wooded, it is said to 
have been a navigable river, and 
merited to be sung by Fortunatus, 
who was a poet as well as bishop. 
The eastern bank is shaded by a long 
grove of noble trees — a public prome- 
nade — ^where, at due hours, may be 
seen all the fashion, valor, and sancti- 
ty of the city. Through the trees 
may be caught a glimpse of an old 
Franciscan monastery, now an asylum 
for the insane, where once stood a 
temple of Bacchus, whose memory is 
still perpetuated in this land of vine- 
yards. There, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was buried Reine, niece of Pope 
Clement V., and wife of John I., the 
fliirteenth Comte d'Armagnac. Near 
by is the airy tower of St. Pierre, first 
built by St Satumin, in the third cen- 
tury, and rebuilt several times since — 
the last time, after its destruction by 
the Huguenots in the civil and reli- 
gious disturbances of the sixteenth 



century. The musu of its cariUom 
floats through the valley at an early 
hour every morning, summoning the 
devout to mass. 

Cradling the valley toward the 
west is the quaint old city. Its 
houses of cream-colored stone with 
red tiled roofs rise one behind the 
other on terraces, and, crowning all, 
are the towers of one of the finest 
cathedrals of France. 

Due east fi-om the tower, in the 
background, rises a high hill, called 
in the time of the Romans Mount 
Nerveva, but which now glories in 
the more Christian appellation of 
Mount St. Cric. There our glorious 
St. Oren battered down a temple of 
Apollo, but its summit is still lit up 
by that god at each return of hallow- 
ed mom. 

Away to the south stretch the Py- 
renees, hiding Catholic and chivalric 
Spain, and gleaming in the sun like 
the very walls of the celestial city. 
Even Maldetta, with its name of ill 
omen, looks pure and holy. 

This old tower is for me a loved 
haunt on a bright sunny day. I of- 
ten betake myself to its top to enjoy 
all the reveries inspired by the scene 
before me. Its venerable, almost 
crumbling walls, its curious recesses 
and carvings, speak loudly of the 
monks of old. There I seem nearer 
to heaven ; I breathe a purer, a more 
refined atmosphere, which exalts the 
heart and quickens its vibrations. 

There is a large sunny apartment 
in the tower in which I witnessed a 
most affecting event — the death of 
a nun. So impressed was I by this 
flight of an angelic soul to the ever- 
lasting embraces of the Spouse of 
virgins, that I cannot refrain fi'om 
giving you a sketch of its closing 
scenes. 

When I first arrived at the priory, 
poor Sister Saint Sophie wandered 
around like a ghost, already far gone 
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witli pulmonary consumption. She 
Wintered the cloister while only seven- 
teen years of age, wishing to offer the 
flower of her life to him who loves 
the fragrance of an innocent heart. 
Now, at the age of twenty-eight, she 
was called to exchange the holy 
chants of the choir for the divine 
Trisagium of the redeemed above. 
Her health had long been delicate ; 
but the innocence of her soul, the 
natural calmness of her disposition, 
her strong reUgious faith, and her de- 
tachment from earth, made her look 
forward to death without the slight- 
est apprehension. She spoke of the 
event as she would of going to the 
chapel where dwells the Beloved. 

About a week before her death, 
she went to the infirmary, by her own 
request — to die. The infirmary is a 
commodious apartment in the second 
story of the tower, a room which 
most of the nuns shrink firom ap- 
proaching, for there they have seen 
so many of their sisters die. I went 
every day to see poor Sister Sophie. 
The room was adorned with religious 
engravings, a crucifix, a statue of the 
Madonna, and a holy-water font. On 
the mantel were some books of devo- 
tion, among which I noticed the New 
Testament in French. I always found 
this dying sister calm, excepting one 
evening, when her cheeks glowed 
with a burning fever. It was only a 
few days before her death, and was 
caused by her last struggle with earth. 
When that was past, she was ready to 
die. Her sister, longing to see her 
once more, had obtained permission 
of the ecclesiastical superiors to enter 
the monastery. But Sister Sophie, wish- 
ing to avail herself of this last oppor- 
tunity of self-sacrifice, opposed her 
entrance; and it was this struggle be- 
tween natural affection and a sense 
of duty which produced so violent a 
fcyer. This act of self-denial affected 
ne deeply. 



One Saturday, at about half-pasl 
eight in the morning, I was hastQj 

summoned by the Mkre St. J to 

go to the infirmary, for Sister So- 
phie was dying. I hurried down. 
Poor Sophie lay, ghastly white, with 
her crucifix in her hands. Her rosa- 
ry and girdle lay, on the bed, at the 
foot of which was placed an engrav- 
ing of the Sacred Heart of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the opening of which 
reposed a dove— emblem of the soul 
that trusts in the Saviour. She was 
perfectly calm. There was not a sign 
of apprehension. Her brother-in- 
law, who was her physician, stood by 
her bedside, and said she could not 
survive the day. Her confessor, the 

Abb^ de B , a venerable priest 

of more than four score years, asked 
if she had any thing on her conscience. 
She shook her head. Her soul was 
clad in its pure bridal robe, ready for 
the marriage supper of the Lamb. 
All went to the chapel, and, with 
lighted tapers, two and two, followed 
the holy viaticum to the infirmary. 
It was borne by the curi in a silver 
ciborium, and placed on an altar erec- 
ted in the middle of the room. It 
was a most solemn scene — ^the nuns 
kneeling all around with wax tapers 
in their hands, their heads bowed 
down in adoration, and their black 
robes and veils flowing around them, 
all responding to the priest, who, in 
white surplice and stole, brought 
comfort to the dying. He demanded 
of the dpng nun a profession of her 
faith ; if she died in charity with all 
mankind; and if she were sorry, and 
begged pardon of God, for all her 
sins — to which she faintly but distinct- 
ly responded. He then gave her the 
divine viaticum, and prepared to ad- 
minister to her the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction. As he anointed each 
organ, he said, before repeating the 
formula of the church, " O God ! 
forgive me the sia<3 1 have committed 
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hf sticA an origan,** (of sight, hearing, 
etc) After this sacrament he accord- 
ed her the plenary indulgence of 
Bona Mors. 1 was very much affect- 
ed by these holy rites, and the more 
so as I then witnessed them for the 
first time. 

I went to see the departing sister 
several times in the course of the 
day. The death-struggle was long, 
but there was no appearance of suf- 
fering. 

At eight o'clock in the evening, 
while we were reading the meditation 
for the following morning, a nun 
came in haste. " Quick ! quick ! 
pray for Sister Sophie. She is dying !** 
In a moment the infirmary was 
crowded with nuns. Sister Sophie was 
in her agony. The crucifix was still 
in her hand. A blessed candle 
of pure white wax was burning 
beside her, and the sub-prioress was 
reading solemn prayers for the depart- 
ing soul, to which the nuns sobbingly 
responded. At the head of her bed 
stood a sister, who sprinkled her fit>m 
time to time with holy water. Near 
her stood another prompting pious 
aspirations : " Jesus ! Mary I Joseph ! 
may I breathe out my soul with you 
in peace 1" 

At half-past eight she had given up 
her soul as calmly as if going to sleep. 
The Sub-veniie was said, and then we 
all went to the chapel to pray for the 
departed. 

The next morning, (Sunday,) on my 
way to the chapel, I stopped at the 
infirmary. Sister Sophie was lying on 
a bier, dad in her religious habit, with 
the sacred veil upon her head, and in 
her clasped hands a crucifix, and the 
vows which bound her to the Spouse 
)f virgins. Her countenance was ex- 
pressive of happiness and repose. A 
wax candle burned on each side of 
her head. A holy-water font stood 
aear, and some nuns knelt around, 
praying for their departed sister. 



That day, masses were offeied for hei 
in every church and chapel in the 
city, and at a later hour the nuns said 
the office of the dead in choir. At 
four o'clock, I went again to the in- 
firmary, to see her placed in her coflin. 
I have witnessed among those who 
are vowed to a life of holy poverty 
many examples of detachment from 
every thing the world deems essential, 
but I have never seen any thing which 
so went to my heart as when I sav 
Sbter Sophie's coffin. It was simply a 
long deal box, unpainted and withou 
lining. The body was placed therein, 
still in the religious costume. The 
black veil covered the face, and on 
her head was a wreath of white 
flowers. How bitterly did the nuns 
weep as they placed their sister in 
her narrow cell— even more austere 
than that in which she had lived! 
I too wept profusely to see one 
buried thus humbly, but perhaps suita- 
bly. The lid being nailed down, the 
coffin was covered with a pall, on 
which was a great white cross, and on 
it the novices spread garlands of fresh 
white flowers mingled with green 
leaves. 

The nuns are buried in the cemetery 
of St. Oren's parish, and nothing is 
more affecting than when, at the 
portal of the convent, the coffin is 
entrusted to the hands of strangers ; 
the nuns not being able to go beyond 
the limits of the cloister. It is then 
conveyed to the exterior church. 
Several priests received Sister Sophie at 
the door, and sprinkled the coffin with 
holy water, chanting meanwhile the 
De ProfuruUs and Requiem atemam^ 
How awfully solemn are these chants 
of the dead ! Every tone went to my 
very heart. The coffin was then 
borne to the centre of the church, 
where it was surrounded by lights, 
and the priests chanted the office fof 
the dead, at the dose of which they 
went in procession to the cemetery. 
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Fiist were three acolytes, the middle 
one bearing an immense silver cross, 
which gleamed aloft in the depart- 
ing sunlight; and the other two 
bore the censer and the bhii- 
tier ; then came the priests, two 
and two, chanting the Miserere, The 
coffin followed, borne on a bier by 
six peasant women dressed in white, 
with curious white caps and kerchiefs. 
Their sepulchral appearance made me 
shudder. Tlien went four young 
ladies bearing a pall, on which was 
the great white cross and the signifi- 
cant death's-head. Many other la- 
dies followed in procession. Arriving 
at the cemetery, the grave was blessed, 
while we all knelt about it. Water 
that had been sancrified with prayer 
was sprinkled on the fres?i earth ; 
clouds of incense rose from the smok- 
ing censer, and Ego sum resurrectio et 
vita burst in solemn intonations from 
the lips of the priests. Then the 
coffin was lowered into the grave; 
the young ladies threw in garlands of 
floweis, which were soon covered. 
Poor Sophie was at rest, and her soul 
was enjoying the reward of her sacri- 
fices. I bedewed her grave with my 
tears. Never was I so peculiarly af- 
fected by any death as by this, every 
circumstance of w^hich is fastened 
most vividly in my memory. The 
De Profu7idis and the Miserere still 
ring in my ear, and poor Sister Sophie, 
as she lay in her agony, sur- 
rounded by the spouses of Christ, 
praying amid their sobs, for her ad- 
mittance into Paradise, will never be 
forgotten. " Requiescat in pace r 

But of all parts of the priory, I love 
best the antique chapel of the Im- 
maculate Conception. It is entered 
through the cloister by a low% dim 
vestibule, supported by " ponderous 
columns, short and low." A few steps, 
and the arches spring lightly up, form- 
ing a perfect gem of a Gothic chapel, 
vnih its altar faithful to the east — 



"MindAi] of Him who, ic the Orient bora. 
There lived, and on the cross his life rtd\ 
And who, from out tlie regions of the room. 
Issuing in pomp, shall come to judge manki*.*! * 

Three ogival windows in the chan 
eel throw on the pavement the warm 
gules of an escutcheon emblazoned 
on the glass. They diffuse not too 
strong a light— only enough for a 
glow around the tabernacle, leaving 
the rest of the chapel in a shade that 
disposes the heart to contemplation 
and prayer. In the morning, at mass, 
the rising sun streams through, ming- 
ling with the light of the tapers, like 
that of nature and grace in the hearts 
of the worshippers. Over the altar, 
in a niche, is a statue of Mary Most 
Pure, with the divine Babe in her 
arms — as I love to see all her statues, 
that the remembrance of the Blessed 
Virgin may never be disconnected 
fi-om that of the Incarnation. " The 
Madonna and Child — a subject so 
consecrated by antiquity," says Mrs 
Jameson, "so hallowed by its pro- 
found significance, so endeared by its 
associations with the softest and 
deepest of our human sympathies, 
that the mind has never wearied ot 
its repetition, nor the eye become 
satiated with its beauty. Those who 
refuse to give it the honor due to a 
religious representation yet regard it 
with a tender, half-unwilling homage, 
and when the glorified type of what 
is purest, loftiest, holiest, in woman- 
hood stands before us, arrayed in all 
the majesty that accomplished art, 
inspired by faith and love, could lend 
her, and bearing her divine Son, 
rather enthroned than sustained, on 
her maternal bosom, *we look, and 
the heart is in heaven!* and it is 
difficult, very difficult, to refrain from 
an * Ora pro nobis !' " 

In this chapel Mary has been ?ion- 
ored for ages. The chronicles of the 
priory tell us that in the days of the 
monks of St. Benedict crowds of the 
faithful filled, as now, this chapel on 
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the eighth of December, its patronal 
/?/?. The deep-toned voices that 
then chanted the praises of Mary 
have died away, but the notes have 
been caught up and continued in 
softer, sweeter tones by the lips of the 
spouses of Christ. 

I can never enter this chapel with- 
out a thrill. I love to linger beneath 
its vault of stone, the arches of which 
spring from corbells quaintly sculp- 
tured, and form, at their intersection, 
medallions of Jesus and Mary, who 
look benignly down on the suppliant 
beneath. Prostrate on the pavement 
which holy knees have worn, and 
breathing an air perfumed by the 
prayers of centuries, my mind goes 
back to former times, and I think of 
the cowled monks who once bowed 
in prayer before the same altar, and 
murmured the same prayers I so love 
k) repeat : 

** Their book they read and their beads they told. 
To human softness dead and cold, 



And all life's vanity. 

1 must tell you something of St 
Mary's Cathedral, which is the glory 
of this place. You should see it 
from our garden, crowning this city 
built upon a hill, with its towers and 
pinnacles. It is perfectly majestic. 
There, on the same spot, before the 
Incarnation, stood a temple of Venus. 
Christianity, which always loved to 
sanctify these high places, made the 
lascivious Venus yield to the Mother 
of pure love. Toward the end of the 
third century, St. Taurin brought a 
venerated statue of our I-,ady from 
Eauze, and erected a chapel here in 
her honor. It was not till about the 
year 800 that a cathedral was erected 
in the same place. It has been four 
times demolished, and as often rebuilt. 
In 1793, it was preserved with great 
difficulty. During that time it served 
as a prison for many of the nobles%e^ 
and was stripped of many of its most 
precious ornaments. The holy im- 



age of Mary was superseded by the 
Goddess of Reason, and horses were 
stabled in its chapels. But one docs 
not love to linger over such prolan v 
tion. 

This cathedral is particularly nj- 
markable for the carvings of the choir 
and for the fine stained-glass windows 
of the Renaissance. Wishing to ex 
amine it minutely, I obtained permis* 
sion to visit it at those hours when it 
is closed — that is, from noon till 
three o'clock. Accompanied by a 
servant, I was there precisely at 
twelve. The Angelus bell pealed 
forth just as I entered the church, 
and 

" Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, at the pritst 
with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation and scatters bleuings 
upon them." 

The Suisse^ who was an old soldier 
under Napoleon I., and was in the 
Russian campaign, locked us in, free 
to wander at will and unremarked in 
this vast cathedral, with the excellent 
Monographie by the learned Abb6 
Can^to in hand. At the very portal 
we passed over the tomb of an old 
archbishop, who wished through hu- 
mility to be buried under the pave- 
ment of the principal entrance to 
the church, that he might be trodden 
under foot by all men. Perhaps 
there was something of natural in- 
stinct in this choice. I know not 
whether I should prefer some quiet 
and shady nook for my grave, or a 
great thoroughfare like this, with the 
almost constant ring of human feet 
above my head. This prelate has 
lain there about two centuries, 
"awaiting," as the inscription says, 
" the resurrection of the dead." 

We entered the church beneath 
the tribune of the organ, a fine in- 
strument — the master-piece of Joy- 
euse, a famous organ-maker of the 
time of Louis XIV. On its front pa- 
nels are beautifully carved, en reliefs 
St. Cecilia and the Royal Harper 
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The whole building is over three 
hundred feet long. Pour rows of 
pillars divide it into three naves and 
collateral chapels, which are twenty- 
one in number, extending quite 
around it, each with paintings, and 
statues, and altars of marble, and its 
oaken confessional, 

" Where the graveyard in the human heart 
Gives up its dead at the voice of the priest" 

The baptismal font, in the first chapel 
to the left, is of a single block of fine 
black Belgian marble. One lingers 
reverentially before it, to think of all 
the souls that have there been regene- 
rated, and of the holy joy of the guar- 
dian angels around it. 

The windows are glorious in their 
effect. Thereon are represented all 
the principal characters of the Bible, 
beginning with Adam and Eve; inter- 
spersed are the sibyls ( Teste David cum 
Sibylla) and saints of the middle ages. 
The bright sun, streaming through 
these " storied windows richly dight," 
revealing in brightest hues " many a 
prophet, many a saint," casts a rich 
light of purple and crimson and gold 
over altar and saint and shrine ; not 
the dim religious light of the poets, but 
bright and glorious as the rainbow 
that spans the Eternal Throne! I 
could sit in their light for ever. What 
a beautiful missal, gorgeously illumi- 
nated, they form for the common 
people, and a book ever open, full 
of the beauty of holiness ! I envy 
those who have worshipped in such a 
church fi*om infancy, whose minds 
nd tastes have been formed, in part, 
y its influences, whose earliest reli- 
gious associations are connected with 
D much that is beautiful as well as 
Uevating. There must be a certain 
ione to their piety, as well as to their 
minds, wanting to those who have 
only frequented the humbler chapels 
of the new world. I can never en- 
ter the plainest Catholic church with- 
out emotion. The very sight of a 



humble altar surmounted by the 
rudest cross, goes to my heart ; how 
much more a magnificent churdi like 
this, where every thing appeals to the 
heart, the soul, the imagination ! 

Over the doors leading to the tran- 
septs are the rose-windows. 

'* Flamboyant with a thousand goi^geous colors. 
The perfect flower of Gothic loveliness 1" 

Beyond the transepts is the choir 
— a church within a church ; for it is ^ 
enclosed by a high wall with a screen 
and rood-loft in front. Here the ca- 
nons chant the divine ofl[ice seven 
times a day. The stalls in which 
they sit are fit for princes — each one 
a marvellous piece of workmanship, 
like the handiwork of a fairy rather 
than of man. 

The panels with their large figures 
in relief, the Gothic niches with their 
statuettes, the desks all covered with 
carved animals and plants almost in 
the perfection of nature, the cano- 
py with its hangings, beautiful as lace, 
are all perfectly wrought in black oak, 
and surpass all conception. I have 
heard it said the wood was kept un- 
der water twenty years, and the car- 
ver was fifty years in completing his 
work; and you would believe it 
could you see the effect. I have 
seen finer churches, in some respects, 
but no carvings to surpass these. 
One is never weary of examining 
every inch of this exquisite choir, so 
fiiU of perfection is every part. Sa- 
cred and profane history, mythological 
and legendary lore, the fauna and 
flora, are all mingled in these stalls. 
There are one himdred and thirteen 
of them — ^sixty-seven superior, and for- 
ty-six inferior; and three hundred 
and six statuettes in wonderful little 
Gothic niches. Each superior stall 
has its large panel, on which in demi- 
relief is the image of some saint or 
sibyl. One of them represents St 
Martha of Bethany, with an aspenair 
in her hand and die Tarasque at her 
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feet, alluding to the old legend so 
popular in Provence, of her subduing 
a monster which ravaged the banks 
of the Rhone by sprinkling him with 
holy water. The city of Tarascon 
commemorates the tradition. A 
magnificent church built there, under 
the invocation of St. Martha, was en- 
dowed by Louis XI. 

At three o'clock the canons came 
for vespers, after which we went to 
the tower to see the view and exam- 
ine the bells, the largest of which is 
covered with medallions of the apos- 
tles and the Blessed Virgin, and with 
mottoes. It bears the name of Mary. 



These bells have been snointed 
And baptised with holy water. 



It 



Perhaps you do not know that in 
the ceremony of consecrating a bell, 
the bishop prays that, as tlie voice 
of Christ appeased the troubled wa- 
ters, God would endow the sound 
of the bell with power to avert the 
malign influence of the great enemy ; 
that it may possess the power of Da- 
vid's harp, which dispelled the dark 
cloud fix>m the soul of Saul; and that 
at its sound hosts of angels may sur- 
round the assembled multitudes, pre- 
serve their souls fix>m temptation and 
defend their bodies firom all danger. 
The smaller bells are rung daily for 
the Angelus and ordinary occasions. 
The tones of the great Bourdon are 
reserved for the grand festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, etc. I was cu- 
rious to see them, for they are like 
friends firom whom we have had many 
kind tokens, but have never met 
They are always ringing above the 
priory ; and their tones say so many 
things to our hearts — solemn and fu- 
nereal, or tender, or joyful. " There 
is something beautiful in the church- 
bell," says Douglas Jerrold— "beauti- 
ful and hopefiil. They talk to the 
high and low, rich and poor, in the 
lame voice. There is a sound in 
them that should scare away envy 



and pride and meanness of all to/ti 
firom the heart of man; ti»at snould 
make him look on the world with 
kind, forgiving eyes; that should 
make the earth itself seem, to him at 
least, a holy place. Yes, there is a 
whole sermon in the very sound of the 
church-bells, if we only have the ears 
to understand it." As Longfellow 
says: 

*' For the bells themselves are the best of preachen ; 
Their brasea lips are learned teachers. 
From their pulpits of stone in the upper air, 
Souading aloft, without cradc or flaw. 
Shriller than trumpets under the law, 
Now a sermon and now a prayer. 
The damorous hammer is the ton|i:ue ; 
This way, that way, beaten and swun;;, 
That from mouth of brass ^ fn>m mouth of ^old. 
May be taught the Testaments New ai.d Old: 
And above it the K^cat croM-beam of wood 
Representeth the holy rood, 
Upon which, like the bell, our hopes are hung. 
And the wheel wherewith it is swayed and rung 
Is the mind of man, that round and round 
Sways, and maketh the tongue to sound i 
And the rope, with its twisted cordage three, 
Denoteth the scriptural Trinity 
Of morals, and symbols, and history ; 
And the upward and downward motions show 
That we touch upon matters high and low : 
And the constant change and transmutatioo 
Of action and of contemplation, 
Downward, the Scripture brought from on high 
Upward, exalted again to the sky ; 
Downward, the literal interpretation, 
Upward, the vision and mystery 1" 

In the undercroft of the cathedra, 
reposes, among other saints, the body 
of St. L^othade. He was of roya) 
blood, being a near relative of Eudes, 
Duke of Aquitaine, who was of the 
race of Clotaire II. He was also re- 
lated to Charles Martel, and to the 
well-known sylvan saint, Hubert, 
who was contemporary with St. L<o- 
thade, and a native of this part of 
France. St. Ldothade embraced the 
monastic state early in life, and, after 
being abbot at Moissac, was called 
to govern this diocese, which he did 
for twenty-seven years. In the wars 
between Charles Martel and Eudea 
he retired into Burgundy, his native 
place, where he died at the begin- 
ning of the eighth century. His 
body was reclaimed by the Ausci- 
tains. His tomb is all sculptured 
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«vith the symbols of our Saviour — the 
fish, wine, etc. 

St. L^othade is invoked in various 
diseases, particularly for epilepsy. 

Through the kindness of the ffikre 
prietire I had the privilege of assist- 
ing at the office of Holy Week at 
St. Mary's Cathedral. I witnessed all 
those affecting rites from the jubk^ 
or rood-loft, which is reached by a 
dark, winding stairway in one of the 
huge pillars. My position was one 
of seclusion, and yet overlooked both 
the choir and the nave. To fully ap- 
preciate the ceremonies of the church, 
one must witness them in one of 
these old churches of the middle 
ages, to which they seem adapted. 
The long procession of white-robed 
clergy, through the forest of columns, 
with palm branches in their hands; 
" Hosanna to the son of David !" re- 
sounding through the arches ; the ta- 
pers, rich vestments, the heavenly 
light streaming through the stained- 
glass windows, not dimly, but like a 
very rainbow of hope encircling us 
all — ^impress the heart with sentiments 
of profound devotion. 

I was particularly struck by the 
vivid picture of the Passion given in 
the gospel of Palm-Sunday, as sung 
by the choir. One priest chanted 
the historical parts in a recitative 
way; a second, the words of our 
Lord ; and a third, the words of the 
disciples and others. The insolent 
cries of the multitude, the confident 
tones of St. Peter, the loud bold 
tones of Judas, were well repro- 
duced; while the sacred words of 
Christ were repeated in the clearest, 
calmest, most subdued and plaintive 
of accents, that sank into my soul 
and moved me to tears. That voice 
seemed to sweep over the sea of 
surging hearts that filled the church, 
like the very voice of Jesus calming 
the tempest on the lake ! It rung in 



my heart for days. It rings there 
yet, a sermon more powerful than 
any man could preach. When the 
priest comes to the words, ^^ and gave 
up the ghost^^ the sight of the vast 
multitude prostrating to the ground 
is most impressive. 

The gospel of the Passion, suc- 
ceeding the triumphant procession 
with the palm branches, becomes 
doubly impressive by the contrast. 
" Oh ! what a contrast," cries St 
Bernard, " between * Tolle^ tolle^ :ruci- 
fige eum^ and ' Benedictus qui venit 
in nomine Domini^ Hosanna in Ex- 
celsis r What a contrast between 
* King of Israel^ and * We have no 
king but Qzsarr between the 
green branches and the cross! Be- 
tween the flowers and the thorns! 
Between taking off their garments to 
cast before him, and stripping him oi 
his own and casting lots for them I" 

The nave was one forest of waving 
green branches, and the common 
people seemed to enter into and en- 
joy the ceremonies very heartily. 
These grand services give such a 
vivid idea of the great events of the 
life of Christ that they must be very 
beneficial to the people, who come 
in throngs to witness them; and 
there are no pews here, with their in- 
vidious distinctions, to shut them out. 
The peasant and the nobleman are 
brought on a level in that place 
where alone is to be found true de- 
mocracy — the Church. 

The archbishop presided at these 
ceremonies, a venerable, austere-look- 
ing prelate, who moved about with 
gravity, always attended by his ser- 
vant, a pale, cadaverous-looking man 
in black, with a white cravat, re- 
minding me so forcibly of one of our 
New England ministers that I never 
could resist a smile when my eye fell 
on him, as he obediently followed 
the dignified prelate. 

St. Mary's Cathedral was once one 
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of the ricliest m France, being en- 
dowed by the kings of Arragon, Na- 
varre, and of France, and by the 
Counts of Fezensac and of Ar- 
magnac In those days the arch- 
bishop was a magnate in the land. 
The Counts of Amiagnac paid hom- 
age to him, and when he came to 
take possession of his see, the Baron 
de Montaut, with bared head and 
one limb bare, awaited him on foot 
at the gates of the city, took his mule 
by the bridle, and so conducted him 
to the cathedral. He was then, as 
he styles himself now, primate of 
Novempopulania and of the two Na- 
varres. 

One of the old archbishops, of the 
race of the Counts d'Aure, accom- 
panied Richard the Lion-hearted to 
Palestine in 1190, and died there the 
next year. 

On Holy Thursday all business 
was suspended. The streets were 
crowded with people going to visit 
the different churches where the 
Blessed Sacrament was exposed. I 
visited fourteen churches and chapels. 
At every turn in the streets were boys 
erecting little altars and chapels by 
the way-side, and importuning the 
passer-by for a sou to aid in fitting 
them up. Of course, I saw the 
greater part of the city, which is 
picturesque, as seen firom the valley, 
but rather ugly when one has mount- 
ed the weary flights of steps, and 
gained its heart The streets are 
mostly narrow and treeless, but there 
are two promenades with fine old 
trees, and the public buildings are a 
credit to the place. There is a grand 
and peHi shmnaire here, a lyceum, 
normal school, two boarding-schools, 
besides several day and free schools; 
10 there is no lack for means of 
instruction. 

The famous Nostradamus, renown- 
ed for his Centuries prophktique^y was 
once a professor in this place. And 



St. Francis Regis was regent of the 
Jesuits* college whidh was here be- 
fore the suppression of that order in 
the last century. 

On Good-Friday I went to the 
chapel of the Carmelites, for the 
Three Hours* Agony. Daylight was 
wholly excluded. The altar was fit- 
ted up like a Calvary, with a large 
crucifix on the summit Tall wax 
candles burned around it as round a 
bier. The rest of the chapel was in 
darkness. The black grating that 
separates the chancel from the choir 
of the nuns was so closely curtained 
that they were wholly invisible. The 
agony was a paraphrase of the last 
words of our Saviour upon the cross, 
making it like seven discourses, or 
rather meditations. At the end of 
each part all knelt, while the preacher 
made an extempore prayer, and then 
rose a sweet solemn wail of music 
One by one the lights around the 
Calvary were extinguished — a deeper 
gloom shrouding the chapel and 
setding on our hearts. At last, only 
one light was left, emblematic of 
Him who came to give light to the 
world. That, too, went out at three 
o'clock, leaving us in utter darkness. 
Then the preacher cried: yesns 
is dying ! ^-yesus is dead! All 
fell on their knees. The most pro- 
found silence reigned. When suffi- 
ciently recovered from the awe and 
solemnity which pervaded every 
heart, all prostrated themselves, and 
sofUy left the church. The effect was 
indescribable. Nothing could so 
powerfully incite the heart to repent- 
ance for sin, and unite it to the 
sufferings and death of Christ, as this 
three hours' meditation on his agony 
upon the cross. 

** Holy Mother, piem rte tfmwgli ; 
In my heart each woo: id renew 
Of my Saviour crucified T* 

After the weight of sorrow that had 
been accumulating on the heart dur- 
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ing the great week of the Passion, 
you cannot imagine the effect when, 
on Holy Saturday, the joyful Alleluias 
rang out with all the bells of the city, 
which, had been hushed for days, 
announcing the Resurrection. A 
great rock seemed rolled away from 
the heart, and hope and joy rose 
triumphant over sorrow, and anguish, 
and fear. 

On Easter-Sunday I saw something 
at St. Mary's quite new to me. 
After mass, a basket of bread was 
blessed, broken in pieces, and passed 
around the church. All took a piece, 
made the sign of the cross, and said a 
short prayer before eating it. This 
pain Hnit is in commemoration of the 
AgapcB of the primitive Christians, I 
suppose. It is a common custom 
here. While still at our devotions, a 
man came around with a dish, saying 
in a queer, sing-song tone, Four les 
antes du Purgatoire^ (For the souls in 
purgatory,) and offered the dish as if 
doing you a favor to receive your mite, 
which, perhaps, was right enough. 

Last Sunday evening I went to St. 
Oren*s parish church, to assist at the 
month of Mary. On each side of 
the pulpit is a large statue. One 
is of Moses, the Hebrew lawgiver, 
with two horns. He is often repre- 
sented so by the old masters, because 
the same word which expresses the 
brightness of his face when he de- 
scended from the mount, may also be 
rendered horns. They give him a 
comical look, any thing but saint-like. 
Such a statue would seem more suita- 
ble, to my unaccustomed eyes, for 
some rural spot. Then it would look 
like some link between man and the 
lower animals, and so have some 
claims to our sympathy. 

I went into the sacristy to see the 
ivory horn said to have been used by 
St. Oren, in the fifth century, to call 
the people to the holy mysteries, it 



was still used, last century, during 
Holy Week. It is curiously carved in 
the Byzantine style, with leaves, birds^ 
beasts, etc., upon it It is popularly 
believed to have the power of re- 
storing hearing to the deaf. In the 
sacristy was an old statue of St. Jaga 
in a pilgrim's garb. In former times 
there was a hospice in this city for the 
reception of pilgrims to his shrine at 
Compostella. 

In making some excavations in our 
groimds, where once were the cloisters^ 
of the monks, the workmen have 
found many old graves, and also- 
some curiosities. The other day a 
marble slab was found, on which is a 
Latin inscription In quaint old charac- 
ters, stating that it was erected by 
Amaneus II., an archbishop of this 
diocese in the thirteenth century. 
Beneath the inscription was carved 
a cross, on one side of which was a 
crosier, and on the other a leopard 
lion, the cognizance of the house 
of Armagnac. It bore the date of 
1 288. The said Amaneus was of the 
celebrated holise of Armagnac, the 
head of which founded this priory. 
I should not be a true daughter of t?i- 
house did I not, with pious memory,, 
love to recall our benefactors, for, 
replacing the old monks, we take upon 
ourselves their sweet debt of grati- 
tude. I will give you, then, an out- 
line of this once proud family, that 
you may share all our glorious 
memories. 

The counts of Armagnac descend- 
ed from the Merovingian race of 
kings. They were connected by mar- 
riage with the proudest families of 
Europe, and at one time they gave 
their name to a faction of France 
against the Burgundians. Their proud 
name and royal blood were fit to 
merge again into a race of kings. 

The first Count d' Armagnac was 
Bernard le Louche, who, through 
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Charibert, sovere^g;* of Toulouse and 
Aquitaine, descended from Clotaire II. 
Count Bemaid was distinguished for 
his piety and his benefactions to the 
church. The thi d count of Armag- 
nac divested himself of his worldly 
goods, and became a monk of the 
order of St. Benedict. 

The famous contest of the Armag- 
nacs with the house of Foix began 
in the time of Bernard VI., the 
twelfth count. The pope in vain en- 
deavored to reconcile them. Philippe 
of Navarre finally decided their differ- 
ences, and peace wr»5 declared in 
1329. The war was renewed some 
years aftf r, in the time of Count John, 
who was taken prisoner, and had to 
pay a ransom of one thousand livres. 

Comit Bernard VII. is the most 
famous of the Armagnacs. He was 
the fifteenth count. His daughter 
Bonne married Charles, Duke of Or- 
leans, then only nineteen years of 
?ge, and the son of the Due d' Orleans 
who was killed by Jean-sans-peur, 
Duke of Burgundy. Count Bernard 
became, by the youth of his son-in- 
law, the head of the Orleans faction 
against the Burgundians. He was 
made constable of France in 141 5. 
To the dignity of supreme command- 
er of the army was added in a short 
time tha. of prime minister. De- 
scended fit)m the old French mon- 
archs, he had great sway in the south 
of France, and was one of the great- 
est warriors of his age. He display- 
ed remarkable talents in remedying 
the fiightful evils which broke out 
throughout the kingdom. His efforts 
would doubtiess have been successful, 
had he not had to struggle against 
the Burgundian party. By his ex- 
perience and firmness he established 
discipline among his troops, and kept 
them constantly ready for action. 
Active, intrepid, gifted with a bold 
and elevated character, he became a 
fea.'ful rival for Jean-sans-peur, 



The numerous partisans of the lat- 
ter, having succeeded in deceiving 
the vigilance of the constable, intro- 
duced the Burgundian troops into 
Paris in the middle of the night. The 
massacre of the principal royalists was 
the consequence, and the Count of 
Armagnac himself was slaughtered in 
the most frightful manner, on the nth 
of June, 14 1 8, in the fiftieth year of 
his age. He was concealed in tb.e 
house of a mason. The Burgundians 
threatening the partisans of the -Ar- 
magnacs with death and confiscation, 
the mason treacherously denounced 
his guest, who was immediately im- 
prisoned in the canciergerie^ amid the 
imprecations of a multitude of his 
enemies. Forcing themselves into 
the prison, they slew the count. In 
their fury they cut off a piece of his 
skin, two inches wide, from the right 
shoulder to the left side, in ridicule of 
the scarf which was the distinguish- 
ing badge of the Armagnacs. He 
was buried at St. Martin des Champs. 

His successor, Count John IV,, 
greatly aided Charles VII. against 
the English, but finally offended him 
by desiring to marry the diughter of 
the King of England., in J by styling 
himself, " by the g» ue of Gody Count 
of Armagnac," though his ancestors 
had used the expression for six cen- 
turies. 

The haughty pretensions of the 
counts of Armagnac were the cause ol 
their final min. King Louis XI., ever 
jealous of the claims of the nobility, 
decreed the downfall of their house* 
Count John V. was besieged at Lec- 
toure, and obliged to capitulate. The 
soldiers entered the palace, ascended 
to tlie count's chamber, and slew him 
on the first Saturday in Lent, 1473. 
At the third blow he died, invokmg 
the Virgin. AH the people of Lec- 
toure were massacred, and for two 
months wolves were the only inhabit 
tants of tlie place. The lands of 
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Count John were united to the crown 
-of France. 

His brother Ch£.rles, who had been 
kept prisoner for fifteen years, was 
finally restored to Hberty, and to the 
possession of the Comt^ d'Armagnac. 
m 1483. He married Jane of Foix. 
who had no children; but he left z 
natural son, the Baron de Caussade, 
whose only son, George d'Armagnac, 
embraced the ecclesiastical state, and 
became a cardinal. He was the last 
of the male line of the Armagnacs. 

The Comt^ d'Armagnac was after- 
ward given by Louis XII. as the 
dowry of his niece, Margaret of Va- 
lois, when she married Charles d'Al- 
€n9on, the grandson of Marie d'Ar- 
magnac, daughter of Count John IV. 
Charles dying without children, Mar- 
garet married Henri d'Albret, King 
of Navarre, who descended irom a 
daughter of Count Bernard VII. of 
Armagnac. Henri Quatre, King of 
France, was their grandson, and from 
his time the Comt^ d'Armagnac has 
been permanently united to the crown. 

Louis 'XIV., after consummating 
his marriage at St. Jean de Luz, re- 
turned to Paris through this city, 
where he assisted at the divine of- 
fice in St. Mary's Cathedral, and, in 
quality of Count of Armagnac, took 
his place in his exquisitely carved 
stall as chanaine hofwraire. 

The stronghold of the Armagnacs 
was long since laid low. Their very 
name and blood are lost in those of 
another race, and their lands given to 
mother ; but still in the green valley 
>f the Algersius rise the gray walls of 

remnant of St. Oren's abbey to pro- 
pitiate the mercy of God in behalf of 
Count Bernard and his lady Eme- 
rina, and still for them and their pos- 
terity goes up from the nuns in choir 
the daily " Oremus pro benefactoribus 
nostris /" 

Last evening I went to the cathe- 



dral to hear Hermann improvise 
upon the organ, or, I should say, 
Frfere Augustm, for he is a barefoot- 
ed Carmelite monk. He was the fa- 
vorite pupil of Liszt, under whose in- 
structions he became a celebrated 
musical artist and composer. He 
was miraculously converted at Paris 
some years since, by some particulai 
emanation from the blessed sacra- 
ment, the full particulars of which 
he has never given. " Secretum 
meum mihi" he says, when speaking 
of it. He had gone to church, at the 
request of a Christian friend, to play 
on the organ. His conversion was 
succeeded by the desire of becoming 
a monk, that he might daily receive 
our Lord in the blessed sacran-.ent, to 
which, from the first, he felt the most 
tender devotion. He now belongs 
to a monastery in Agen. You should 
have heard him last night, as I did, 
amid a crowd of all ranks. I do not 
enjoy music scientifically, but it gives 
expression to a thousand emotions 
and desires which are floating in the 
soul, and which the tongue knows 
not how to express. That of Her- 
mann partakes of the enthusiasm and 
tenderness of his nature. 

I stationed myself at the baptismal 
font, that I might see the fi-ere as he 
came down from the tribune. He 
was dressed in the costume of his ol- 
der, which is of the natural color of 
the wool. His cowl was thrown 
back. His head was shaven closely 
with the exception of a circlet of hair 
as we see in pictures. He is an Is- 
raelite and his features are of the 

• 

Jewish type, but not too strongly 
marked. His face was pale. In 
fact, he is out of health and on his 
way to a place of rest. His manner 
was refined but unpretending, and he 
seemed quite unconscious of the cu- 
riosity and interest displayed by the 
crowd. He is a poet as well as mu- 
sician, and some of his caniiques is 
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honor of the Blessed Sacrament 
are very beautiful, particularly 
the one entitled Quam dilecta 
Tabernacula Tual I quote two 
verses from it: 



" lis ne sont plus les jours de larmes: 
J'ai retrouv6 la paix du cceur 
Depuis que j'ai go(itfe les charmes 
Des tabernacles du Seigneur 1 



" Trop long-temps, brebis fugitive, 

Je m'eloignai du Bon Pasteur. . • 
Aujourd*hui, colombe plaintive, 
II Tappelle — il m'ouvre Son Coeur I " 



A friend sent me this iTiorning 
a pamphlet containing the dedi- 
cation of a collection of his 
hymns, which is a flame of love. 
I give you an extract, which is 
only the echo of my own heart : 

** O adorable Jesus 1 as for me, 



whom thou hast led into solitude 
to speak to my heart — for me 
whose days and nights glide de- 
liciously away in heavenly com- 
munications with thy adorable 
presence; between the remem- 
brance of the communion of to- 
day and the hope of the com- 
munion of to-morrow, I embrace 
with transport the walls of my 
cherished cell, where nothing 
distracts my only thought from 
thee ; where I breathe only love 
for thy divine Sacrament. . . . 
If the church did not teach me 
that to contemplate thee in hea- 
ven is a still greater joy, I should 
never believe there could be 
more happiness than I expe- 
rience in loving thee in the holy 
Eucharist, and in receiving thee 
in my heart, so poor by nature 
but so rich through thy gracej ** 



PART IL 



I ENTERED the novitiate on 
the 22d. The Veni sponsa 
Christi^ accipe coronam quam tibi 
Do minus praparavit in ceternum 
has been sounding in my heart 
ever since like a war-cry, ani- 
mating me to the interior com- 
bat. For the cloister is that 
oasis in the great desert of the 



world where is carried on a 

vital combat between nature 
and grace, more furious than 
that between Christian and Pay- 
nim in the Diamond of the de- 
sert. I have been much happier 
since I entered upon my new 
life, and am glad I can go out 
no more. I love the solitude 
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and calmness of the cloister, which 
at last extends to the heart; I love 
the shrines " where their vigils pale- 
eyed virgins keep ;" I love the com- 
panionship of those who seem unsul- 
lied by earthly passions; and I love 
this release from all earthly care, with 
no thought for what we shall eat, or 
what we shall drink, or wherewithal 
we shall be clothed. Is it not better 
than the bustle and vanity of the 
world, which almost efface the thought 
of God ? 

And then, you know, I have always 
believed that there are some who 
wre called to perpetuate the glorious 
fellowship of Christ's sufferings; to 
share, as members of his body, the 
pains and sorrows of the great Head 
of the church ; and to make repara- 
tion to heaven for the constant outra- 
ges against the Divine Majesty. As 
Faber says, " Nuns are the turtle- 
doves of the church, who have to 
mourn in a spirit of loving sorrow 
and sweet reparation over the wrongs 
of their heavenly Spouse." 

The heart of St. Augustine was so 
full of the love of God and the 
sense of what is his due, that he is 
always represented holding it all 
aflame in his hands. Old legends 
tell us how an angel bore it away to a 
sanctuary, where it will still tremble in 
its crystal case if an unbeliever enters 
the church where it is exposed. So 
tremulously alive' to the honor and 
glory of God should be the hearts 
that are gathered together in the clois- 
ter. How many souls fly thither to 
make up, as it were, to God what is 
wanting on the part of their sinful 
brethren! Apropos^ I must tell you 
about one of our nuns, who is full of 
holy fervor. In the late retreat, the 
director asked her the subject of her 
particular examen. " Self-abnega- 
tion," was the reply. " Do you find 
many occasions for practising it ?" 
inquired the plre. ** Not as many as 



I could wish." " What is the virtue 
which you particularly ask of our 
Lord in your devotions, and by the 
actions of each day ?" " I ask for 
no virtue, mon ph'eP " With what 
intention, then, do you offer them ?" 
" For the conversion of sinners, and 
the greater glory of God." 

Is not this admirable ? I am sure 
many Protestants could hardly com- 
prehend a piety so disinterested as fo 
lose sight, in a measure, .of one's own 
profit in zeal for God's cause. 

The facilities are also great in the 
cloister for the frequent reception of 
the sacraments, which quicken the 
moral circulation. The pulsations of 
the soul are more healthful after the 
infusion of divine grace through 
them. I went to holy communion 
this mdming. The Divine Host 
seemed to me a burning coal from 
off the altar of God, and the priest, 
the angel who placed it on my lips. 
" Our God is a consuming fire." I 
prayed that he might consume every 
affection in my heart that was not 
centred in him; and, as I felt the 
torrent of divine flame circulating in 
my veins, every earthly desire, every 
human passion, seemed to die away 
within me. For a moment, at least, 
I felt the signification of the words 
of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
" It is no longer I who live, but 
Christ who Hveth in me." Might 
such moments be perpetuated ! But 
it is of faith that those who have 
partaken of Christ's body and blood 
remain in him, and he in them, as 
long as they are in a state of grace. 
It is this interior presence of the 
divinity which animated the saints fo 
the sacrifice, and made even this 
world, amid all their piiv^aUons and 
austerities, a very foretaste of heaveu. 
What sweet solemnity and thought- 
fulness reign in the heart sensible of 
this divine presence I In its light the 
soul. 
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** like the stained web that m^tens in the sun, 
Gnms pare by bemg purely shone upon.** 

As you say, a great deal does de- 
pend upon the influences that sur- 
round us, especially with -weak souls 
like me. I envy those men who are 
as gods, in spite of temperament, or 
clime, or any outward influence ; who 
go on unchecked firom one degree 
of glory to another, ^o the very 
heights of sanctity. I am always 
drifting along, awaiting the impulse 
of the sacraments, or the helpmg 
hand of some stronger friend, too 
glad if I do not recede. Ah ! soli- 
tude brings us face to face with our- 
selves, and reveals to us our moral 
littleness/ Nothing is more hum 
bling than this revelation. Nothing 
makes us more distrustful of our- 
selves, and more willing to accept the 
appointed means of perfection. The 
life our director thinks the safest is a 
common life, lived in an uncommon 
manner; that is, while we do the 
same things as those around us, it is 
with motives so holy that each action 
is rendered in a degree supernatural. 
This is the great secret of the hidden 
and interior life, which the saints of 
all ages have loved and of which St. 
Joseph is the type. 

I have been reading Fioretti ; or^ 
the Little -Flowers of St, Francis 
d* Assist — a collection of the sayings 
of the first Franciscans, with a rare 
bloom on them. These mediaeval 
flowers, so long shut up in a foreign 
tongue, have a delicious fragrance, 
and while I inhaled their odor I for- 
got that I belonged to an incredulous 
age. There is a simplicity truly po- 
etical in this collection, which is ad- 
mirable. One little remark of Friar 
Egide struck me: "Z^i voie la plus 
directe pour nous sauver, c^est de nous 
perdre^ This loss, this annihilation 
of self, on the ruins of which must be 
built up the great edifice of our per- 
fection, is what I daily sigh after, and 



what I ask for you. ITie Pfcre Mil- 
ley, a Jesuit, speaks much of " le pays 
des dmes perdues" — a country to 
which all my desires tend. It is a 
promised land which I see afar off"; 
another Canaan, which I hardly dare 
hope to enter, though I look wistfuHy 
on those who are lost in God — that 
ocean without limit, where our little- 
ness is swallowed up in immensity, 
and we almost forget our fears and 
our frailties; we know not whether 
we suffer or are consoled; conscious 
only of the divine atmosphere— con- 
scious only that we love I . ; . 

Our novitiate is a large apartment 
with five immense windows in it. 
(When you are taxed for windows, 
you may as well have large ones, 
and the French love the air and live 
in it.) No matter how cold it is, 
the windows are always open — and 
when I say open, I mean the whole 
window; for, as I have already re- 
marked, they swing open like fold- 
ing doors. On cold days a few 
mottes are burning in the fire-place, 
around which a folding screen is 
drawn. These mottes are mostly 
of tan, pressed into flat round cakes 
like a small cheese. They give out 
strong heat. Wood is very scarce 
here, and consequently dear, and I 
have never seen coal. As for lights, 
we bum linseed-oil, which gives a 
clear yellow light, and the odor is 
not offensive like whale-oil. Each 
sister has a little coil of yellow wax- 
taper to light when she wishes to go 
about the monastery in the evening. 

The floor is paved with square red 
tiles, as in all the houses here, but 
we have little mats to protect our 
feet from the chill. Each novice has 
her table and writing-desk, at which 
she studies or sews. At one end of 
the room is an altar, and the walls are 
adorned with engravings of a reh- 
gious character. Leading from the 
novitiate is the chambrette of the 
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mistress of novices, in which is the 
novices' library. It is always open 
to us, and we like an excuse for en- 
tering it. 

Our manner of spending the day 
is nearly unvaried. We rise at half- 
past four, and, after completing our 
toilettes, (for even nuns have toi- 
lettes; one's garments must be put 
together somehow,) we descend to 
the chapel. The choir is impenetra- 
bly dark most of the year at this 
early hour. Only the littie lamp is 
twinkling near the tabernacle ! One 
by one the nuns come noiselessly in, 
like so many shadows. This hour of 
morning meditation is delicious. The 
perfect stillness, in which you can hear 
your own heart beat, disposes you to 
reflection. The soul becomes steeped 
in the spirit of the place and the 
hour passes too quickly away. Then 
we say the hours. The morning 
sacrifice follows with its awful myste- 
ries, which are ever fresh and wonder- 
ful. 

When we issue fi'om the chapel, 
after our exercises of more than two 
hours, we go one by one, when we 
choose, to the refectory, for there is 
no breakfast, properly speaking. The 
nuns take a piece of dry bread, with 
perchance some fruit, and eat it, as 
the children of Israel ate the pass- 
ovej, standing and ready girded for 
the labors of the day, for which we 
are all ready at eight. That would 
be called a fast m America. But 
when a sister is delicate, she can have 
some coffee or chocolate. The world 
used to cry out against the good liv- 
ing of r»<^iMLStic orders ; now it says 
their austerities are fatal to the health. 
It is always the way with the world 
— now, as in the days when John the 
Baptist came "neither eating nor 
drinking." 

The French know nothing of the 
cup that cheers but not inebriates. 
They ,only take tea medicinally. 



and seem to have no idea of 
how it should be prepared. It 
is a prevalent belief here that every 
Englishman in his travels carries liis 
tea-kettle >yith him, and they sup- 
pose the whole race partial to the 
beverage. So, by way of ay?/<f, they 
proposed regaling me with some the 
other day. I accepted what was no 
luxury to me. A good sister brought 
me what she 'styled soupe au thk^ con- 
sisting of an abundance of milk and 
water, with a dash of tea. (I rely 
on the veracity of the cuisint^re for 
this last item.) Into this, bread was 
sliced, and the whole served up in a 
soup-plate ! Confucius himself would 
have laughed. I am sure I did till I 
cried, to the great scandal of all the 
nuns, who were gravely listening to 
some holy legend as they ate. Shall 
I tell you what I did with my soupe 
au thk ? I hope I am not vain of 
the heroic act, but I — ate it ! 

Fifteen minutes before dinner we 
have examination of conscience. We 
go to the table saying, " De profun- 
dis clamavi" and leave it reciting, 
" Miserere Domine /" We eat in si- 
lence, listening to the gospel of the 
day, the lives of the saints, or some 
other religious book, read by one of 
the sisters from a high pulpit. After 
dinner is a reunion, when we come 
together with our sewing or other 
handiwork, and have the privilege of 
talking, and sometimes we make la 
cour du roi J^taud, I assure you. At 
one o'clock the lay sisters come in, 
while we read aloud for half an hour, 
if no chapter has been convoked. 
They too bring their work. One old 
sister always brings her spindle and 
distaff, and twirls away, sitting bolt 
upright, and looking so grim that 
she always seems to me one of the 
Fates lengthening out the thread of 
life. At three we have vespers, and 
then make half an hour's meditation. 
From compline we go to supper at 
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SIX, after which we walk in the gar- 
den or assemble together within doors. 
At eight o'clock is read the subject 
for the next morning's meditation, 
and we go to the choir to say the 
office, and for night prayers. Thus 
closes the day with prayer, as it be- 
gan. We all Hght our Hide tapers 
and go silently to our cells for the 
night. Such is the outline of our life, 
which is so well filled up that we 
have few leisure moments. We hear 
of lazy monks and nuns, but there 
are no drones in our busy hive, with 
our boarding-school, day and free 
schools, with their hundreds of pu- 
pils, and this vast building to keep in 
order. Night comes before we know 
it, and another day is gone. There 
is ' one day less in which to struggle 
with self, and, alas ! one day less in 
which to sacrifice something for 
God! You ask for the shadow in 
the picture of my life. There is ever 
one dark spot in our existence, the 
shadow of ourselves, which follows us 
wherever we go. 

But we have one grievance just 
now. Finisterre is the name of the 
portal that separates us from the 
world, but it cannot wholly exclude 
its sounds. I will explain. The 
city rises so abruptly behind our 
monastery that the garden of the 

Count de T , on the opposite side 

of the street, is on a level with our 
second story. And the street that 
separates us is one of those dim, nar- 
row streets found only in old cities of 
the south, where it is desirable to ex- 
clude the heat. For several nights 
past when we have come firom our 
dear quiet chapel, with our hearts all 
subdued and thoughtful, and ponder- 
ing on the subject for the next morn- 
ing's meditation, a " tooty tooting^^ is 
heard from the garden opposite that 
is enough to distract a saint. It is a 
French horn, or some other wind 
instrument, surely meant for some 



vast campagna. But, essayed in a 
small garden, with a hill in the rear 
to aid the reverberation, the whole 
volume of sound comes pouring 
across the corridor into our cells, the 
very embodiment of worldly discord 
and tumult. " Pazienza /" we say to 
ourselves, and try to turn a deaf ear. 
I dare say the performer has some 
idea of enlivening the poor recluses, 
who have no other wish but to be 
left to their own reveries, save that 
the time of the vintage may soon 
come when he can awaken the echoes 
of the vineyard. 

It is the festival of the Assumption. 
While I write, all the bells of the city 
are ringing, statues and banners of 
Mary are borne through the streets 
by the clergy, followed by a long 
procession of people. The deep- 
toned '^ ora pro nobis'' breaks in 
upon the stilly air. Each invocation 
seems like a cry of agony, which 
goes heavenward from hearts weary 
of the world and the things of the 
world. These processions are made 
throughout France in men)ory of 
the celebrated vow of Louis XIII., 
who consecrated France to the Vir- 
gin. It is also a national holiday in 
honor of Napoleon I., being his birth- 
day, " St. Napoleon's Day," say the 
people with a smile I 

I saw a pretty picture last evening 
— Sister Rose standing on a stool near 
the fountain of the court, surrounded 
by a group of gay young ladies, to 
whom she was preaching. She look- 
ed like a statue of St. Ang^le. Sister 
Rose is a lay sister, wholly unedu- 
cated, but with a certain piety of a 
mystical nature which has given her 
quite a reputation for sanctity. She 
has an oval face of pale olive hue, jet 
black eyes with an indrawn look as 
if conscious of some interior Presence, 
and regular features, with a delicacy 
and refinement qu^'te remark.ible con- 
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Bidering her laborious life. She never 
meets you without a smile and a 
'* word for Jesus," as she says. The 
young ladies of the boarding-school 
love and revere her so much that they 
often lay violent hands upon her and 
force her to preach to them, which 
she does with a smile and the same 
inward look, and with a grace of ges- 
ture peculiar to her country. As her 
discourse was in patois^ (one of the 
litngues (TOcy and the tongue of Jas- 
min, who lives at Agen,) which all 
understand here, I was not benefited 
thereby ; but her appearance and her 
saintly face, with its gentle, serious 
smile, were impressive. The exu- 
berance of her audience was soon 
subdued. 

Thete are a good many Spaniards 
in this city who are exiled on account 
of their political opinions, being 
Carlists. They had a solemn mass 
of requiem chanted in our chapel, the 
other day, for the repose of the soul 
of Don Carlos. Nearly thirty Spanish 
gentlemen and some ladies were pre- 
sent. A bier was placed in the cen- 
tre of the chapel and surrounded by 
lights, as if the body were there, and 
on the pall was placed a wreath of 
laurel. The officiating priest, too, was 
a Spaniard. I looked with interest 
on these exiles from their native land, 
and my heart grew warm toward 
them; they were extremely devout 
during mass, and I saw many of 
them wipe away their fast -falling 
tears. I could not repress my own ; 
for separation from the fatherland 
seemed a bond of sympathy I could 
not resist. Thus, when I am gone, 
and my remains lie in a foreign land, 
may some kind souls gather together 
in the sanctuary of God to chant the 
Requiem ceternam for my tried soul ! 

Once a month we meditate par- 
ticularly on death, and offer all our 
devotions as a preparation for our last 
end. When mass is over, and the 



thanksgiving for our communion k 
ended — no, not ended, for it can 
never end ; but while it is still ascend- 
ing from our hearts, our dear m^re, 
who is as pale as the wife of Seneca, 
goes fonvard and kneels before the 
grate that separates the choir firom 
the chancel, and says in earnest tones 
the litany for a happy death. Her 
voice trembles as she repeats the awful 
petition : " When my eyes, obscured 
at the aj)proach of death, cast their 
dying looks toward thee, O merciful 
Jesus! and when my lips, cold and 
trembling, pronounce for the last 
time on earth thy adorable name — " 
" Merciful Jesus, have pity on me !" 
sighs every heart in response. The 
impression of these prayers pursues 
the mind all day. " Lord, in that 
strait, the Judge ! remember me I" 

On St. Andrew's day we buried 
one of the nuns, who was about 
ninety years of age and quite supei^ 
annuated. This death did not affect 
me so much as that of Sister Sophie. 
The transition from old age to the 
grave seems so natural that it excites 
less horror than when one dies in the 
full vigor of life. M^re Ste. Ursule 
was of a noble family of La Vendue. 
At the age of sixteen she entered a 
community of Poor Clares, one of 
the most rigid orders of the church \ 
but, during her novitiate, the great 
French Revolution swept away nearly 
every vestige of religion, and the 
nuns of St. Clare were driven out 
from their quiet cells into the world. 
When the gendarmes forced them to 
leave the convent, these emissaries 
desecrated every thing and broke and 
threw out the sacred emblems. As 
Sister Ursule, who had a most tender 
devotion to her whom Ch&teaubriand 
styles " the divinity of the frail and 
the desolate," was leaving the cloister 
she had loved so much, she turned 
to give it a last look, and saw a 
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small statue of Notre Dame de 
Grftce standing on the convent wall. 
She said to one of her sister nuns, 
" It seems as if the Blessed Virgin re- 
proaches me for leaving her," and she 
turned back to save the statue from 
insult. The gendarmes did not oppose 
the design of the young novice, and 
this bonne Vierge was for more than 
sixty years the ornament and tutelary 
genius of the cell of Mfere Ste. Ursule. 
atler her re-entrance into religion. 
With all the fervor of southern devo- 
tion toward Mary, she used to pros- 
trate herself daily before this statuette, 
and when fallen into second child- 
hood she would pour out her heart in 
effusions of child-like simplicity at 
once charming and poetic. She often 
said to her novices: "When I am 
dying, place my bonne Vierge on my 
bed beside me." 

After the Revolution, the more 
rigid orders were not restored, and 
Mbre Ste. Ursule, despairing of the 
re-establishment of the Poor Clares, 
oined the Ursulines, and was for a 
long time mistress of novices at the 
priory. In her last days she did 
nothing but pray and adorn the altar 
in her cell. She knew the office by 
heart, and always recited it at the 
canonical hours. Her beads were 
told many times a day, and she 
never failed to use the discipline with 
severity. I often went to see her and 
her bonne Vierge. She died suddenly 
of old age. Being somewhat more 
feeble than usual, one of the sisters 
lemained with her during the night. 
Mbre Ste. Ursule said her office and 
rosary, but did not sleep Toward 
day the sister perceived the approach 
of death; she took down the statue 
of Notre Dame de Grice and laid it 
in the arras of the aged nun, whose 
spirit instantly fled to the presence of 
Mary in heaven. It was at the hour 
•f dawn. The first beam of the day- 



spring from on high carried hex soul 
away from earth. 

Again those solemn funeral ser- 
vices! I cannot tell you the effect 
they have on me. 

A friend sent me a curious pear to- 
day, said to be peculiar to this city. 
It is called the Bon ChrkHeny but 
very different from the one we called 
so at home. It is a large, coarse- 
grained pear, but juicy and tooth- 
some, and has no seeds ; that is, as 
every one says, those that grow 
within the limits of the city have 
none, while those that are found in 
the country are seedy enough. Old 
legends connect this peculiarity with 
St. Oren's miraculous powers. 

December 8. — This is the festival 
of the Immaculate Conception, the 
patronal feast of the chapel of the 
priory. For nine days past the con- 
vent bell has rung out a joyful peal 
at the hour of the novena to Maria 
Immaculata, when her litany was 
chanted to a beautiful Spanish air 
which completely melts the heart 
Unusual pomp has been given to 
this fite on account of the expected 
decision respecting the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception at Rome. 
This morning we had more than a 
dozen masses, for the clergy love to 
come to this antique chapel on the 
feasts of Mary. At ten o'clock, about 
twenty priests came to sing high 
mass, and again this afternoon for 
vespers. The chapel was crowded 
with people from the city. Thus for 
centuries have the faithful congregat- 
ed on this same day. The Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed all day. I 
passed hours in its presence, bearing 
in my heart all my innumerable 
wants, and those of my fiiends afar 
off. How like heaven is our dear 
chapel, when the Lamb of God is 
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thus exposed to our adoration ! In a 
niche over the altar gleams the holy 
image of Mary. The Divinity is en- 
shrined in light beneath her ma- 
ternal eye, the air filled with incense, 
as if fanned by adoring angels. The 
arches are full of harmony. Every 
power of body and mind is captivated, 
and one abandons one's self to the 
impressions of the moment. It gives 
one a peculiar emotion to hear men 
chant the praises of Mary. What a 
reverence they must have for woman- 
hood! Their Miserere nobis in the 
litany was the very cry of a contrite 
heart. I should have thought my- 
self in paradise had not the supplica- 
tory tones of the clergy announced a 
felicity still imperfect. 

All this is infinitely beautiful and 
poetic, apart from every sentiment of 
religion. Every day of my life would 
seem to you a chapter full of poetry ; 
but I have become so accustomed to 
what I once thought belonged to 
a bygone age of mystery and ro- 
mance, that it all seems the natural 
order of events. And one soon 
learns to rise above the mere ceremo- 
nials of religion, which are so full of 
enjoyment to some natures, to that 
which they typify. Such is the de- 
sign of Holy Church— to lead the 
heart up to God, its true centre. 
Perhaps, too, she wishes that every 
power of our being should be enlisted 
in his service ; the imagination as well 
as reason. 

After vespers we had a fine ser- 
mon from the Abb^ Lassale upon the 
invocation : Regina sine labe concepta, 
ara pro nobis / It is the custom here 
now, as, from the sermons of Bossuet, 
we see it was in the time of Louis 
XIV., for the preacher, after invoking 
the Holy Spirit, to present a plan 
of his discourse, make some introduc- 
tory remarks, and then stop. Both 
preacher and audience kneel in si- 
lence for the space of an Ave Maria, 



then all rise and the sermon is coth 
tinned. The custom is quite im- 
pressive. 

December 1 5. — Owing to the antiqui- 
ty of our chapel, long since dedicated 
to the mystery of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the archbishop permitted us, 
as a particular favor, to celebrate the 
octave of this great festival of Mary 
with a sermon and benediction every 
evening. The whole chapel was dai- 
ly illuminated, and the effect was magi- 
cal when it was lighted up. Imagine 
arches of light, pillars wreathed in 
flame, altar covered with flowers and 
brilliant with immense wax candles; 
while in the midst gleamed the Vir- 
gin in a perfect bower of pure white 
lilies. And, just as the imagination 
is fired with so much brilliancy and 
taste, Kyrie eleison / floats up with the 
incense in the most plaintive, heart- 
rending tones — 2i very tear of the 
heart dropped at the feet of Mary ! 
It is the commencement of the lita- 
ny of Maria Immaculata, chanted by 
the nuns in choir, and responded to by 
the crowds that fill the chapel without* 
Light and music are the two ideas 
of which Dante's Paradise is compos- 
ed; and I felt with what true poetic 
instinct, when kneeling before that 
shrine of light, my ears listened to 
harmonies approaching those that 
swell for ever before the throne of 
God ! This struck me from the first ; 
and I have since found my thoughts 
expressed by another far better than I 
could express them. Leigh Hunt says : 
" It is impossible to see this profusion 
of lights, especially when one knows 
their symbolical meaning, without 
being struck with the source from 
which Dante took his idea 01 the 
beatified spirits. His heaven, filled 
with lights, and lights, too, arranged 
in figures, which glow with lustre in 
proportion to the beatitude of the 
souls within them, is the sublimation 
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of a Catholic church. And so far it is 
heavenly indeed ; for nothing escapes 
* the look of materiality like fire. It is 
so airy, joyous, and divine a thing, 
when separated from the idea of pain 
and an ill purpose, that the language 
of happiness naturally adopts its terms, 
and can tell of nothing more raptur- 
ous than burning bosoms and spark- 
Jing eyes. The seraph of the He- 
brew theology was a fire." 

Christmas, — Yesterday was spent 
in retreat, by way of preparing our 
hearts for the solemnities of the na- 
tivity; and I have kept a real old- 
fashioned vigil — a vigil of the middle 
ages. I wish you could have heard 
the joyful ring of all the bells of the 
city as midnight approached. At 
the cathedral, the clear tones of the 
smaller bells, like the voices of nuns 
in choir, and the great Bourdon 
among them, "like the chanting of 
a firiar," as Longfellow says ; the ca- 
rillan^ too, from St. Pierre; and then 
all the convent bells sounding from 
Carmel, the Oratory, the Filles de 
Marie, and La Mis^ricorde, and those 
of the Hospital, Le Grand S^minaire, 
etc., etc., are infinitely impressive in 
the stillness of the night — the prelude 
of a great joy, breaking in upon our 
meditation on the birth of Christ. 
When the bells were all hushed, tlj^ 
priest stood at the foot of tlie blazing 
altar ; all the rest of the cliapel was 
in darkness— not a taper in the choir. 
There was not a sound but the night 
wind. The saints on the walls, half 
revealed in their dim recesses, look- 
ed like the spirits of the old monks 
come forth at this mystic hour to 
guard the chapel their hands once 
raised. 

It was the second time I ever 
communicated at midnight mass, and 
I imagined my heart the manger in 
which the Infant Jesus came to re- 
pose. T thought, as I returned from 



the holy table to my prie-dieu^ of the 
first tears of the Divine Babe, and that 
he bewailed my continued imperfeo 
tions. " Ah ! why should not thy 
tears," I exclaimed, *' wash away my 
sins, that thou be not forced to shc(' 
also thy most precious blood ! 1, too, 
weef5. I, who deserve to weep, joiu 
my tears to thine. O Virgin Mo 
ther ! take back thy child ! His pre- 
sence makes me an object of horror 
to myself. His tears scald my very 
heart. His caresses are like arrows 
that pierce my soul. Thou alone 
canst console him ; only clean hands 
and a pure heart should embrace 
spodess innocence. My spiritual vi- 
sion is too weak to bear the Orient 
from on high. Yes, Mary, thou 
alone canst console him ; for thou art 
immaculate. Embrace him for me 
— those hands and feet which will be 
pierced for me ; and wipe away the 
tears that have commenced to flow 
but too soon." 

" Oh I blissful and calm was the wondrous \t,'?X 
That thou gavest thy God in thy virginal breast. 
For the heaven he left he found heaven in thee ; 
And he shone in thy shining, sweet Star of the 
seal" 

After hearing three masses, we 
went to visit the manger. A kind 
of tent had been erected in the upper 
choir. In it was a statue of St. Jo- 
seph, the Blessed Virgin, an ox, ar> 
ass, and in the centre on the straw 
lay the new-born Infant with its little 
arms outstretched. Above hovered 
the angels. Though rudely cast, 
their effect was good in the dim light. 
We knelt around, and the novices 
sang out joyfully a Christmas carol, 
the chorus of which was " yksus est 
nk r — Christ is born ! All this gave a 
certain vividness to the festival which 
it never had before ; and I enjoyed it 
much. True, our manger is too 
homely to bear the ciiticisms of the 
scoffer. St. Joseph, for a carpenter, 
is rather gaudily dressed out in a 
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scarlet robe, purple mantle, ruffle- 
bosomed shirt, with a breast-pin ; and 
the Virgin hardly does credit to her 
reputation for beauty and grace ; but 
the eye of faith looks beyond and 
reads only the lesson of child-like 
simplicity and humility — ^nowhe^p so 
well learned as at Bethlehem. 

" I adore thee, O Infant Jesus ! naked, 
weeping, and lying in the manger. Thy 
childhood and poverty are become my de- 
light Oh ! that I could be thus poor, thus a 
child like thee. O eternal wisdom ! reduced 
to the condition of a little babe, take from 
me the vanity and presumptuousness of hu- 
/man wisdom I Make me a child with thee. 
Be silent, ye teachers and sages of the 
earth ! I wish to know nothing but to be 
resigned, to be willing to suffer, to lose and 
forsake all, to be all faith 1 The Word made 
Flesh ! now is silent, now has an imperfect 
utteraiLCS, now weeps as a child ! And shall 
I set up for being wise ? Shall I take a 
complacency in my own schemes and sys- 
tems } Shall I be afraid lest the world 
shculd not have an opinion high enough of 
my capacity ? No, no ; all my pleasure 
shall be to decrease — to become little and 
obscure, to live in silence, to bear the re- 
proach of Jesus crucified, and to add there- 
to the helplessness and imperfect utterance 
of Jesus, a child." * 

The manger remains till Epiphany. 
It is gotten up by the scholars, who 
delight in it, especially the younger 
ones, who go to present the Infant 
Jesus with fruit, nuts, bonbons^ mo- 
ney, and whatever their childish hearts 
suggest. These things are for the 
Holy Infant in the person of poor 
children among whom they are dis- 
tributed, that they too may have 
some pleasure at Christmas-tide. I 
find it a pretty custom, as well as 
beneficial; for piety should not all 
evaporate in sentiment, but, even in 
children, ought to be embodied in 
some good deed, or prompt to some 
act of self-denial. The children of 
France take much pleasure in mak- 
ing little sacrifices of pocket-money 
(not in the spirit of Mrs. Pardiggle's 



unfortunate children !) for the assocx» 
tion of the Sainte Enfance^ the funds 
of which are destined to rescue hun- 
dreds of Utile children, who are ex- 
posed to death in China by their pa- 
rents, and even to buy those who are 
exposed for sale, that they may be 
reared as Christians. Last year, four 
hundred thousand children were thus 
baptized — ^an angelic work, worthy of 
young and pure hearts. Our scholars 
embroider collars and do a variety of 
fancy work for a fair among them- 
selves, by which they amass quite a 
sum in the course of the year. The 
French children are exceedingly vo- 
latile, but there is a great deal of 
piety among them. During Passion- 
time a little girl of nine or ten, be- 
longing to the poor scholars, under- 
took to meditate fifteen minutes a 
day, for a certain number of days, 
on the sufferings of Christ. One of 
the nuns asked her how she employ- 
ed the time, so long for a child. She 
replied, ndiveinent^ " I thought each 
thorn that pierced the head of Christ 
was one of my sins !" 

After our nocturnal devotions, we 
novices returned to the novitiate, 
where the Yule log was blazing. By 
way of a rarity, we all had coflfee to 
refresh us after our vigil, and we sat 
around the fire chatting in a home- 
liile manner, and repeating Christmas 
carols. 
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" He neither shall be bom 

In housen nor in hall. 
Nor in the place cf Paradise, 

But in an ox's stall ; 

He neither shall be rocked 

In silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden cradle 

That rocks upon the mould. * 



In the country, on Christmas eve, 
the young peasants go about firom 
house to house, singing Christmai 
carols, expecting some treat in re- 
turn. 

I saw to-day a little picture of the 
Child Jesus making crosses in th« 
workshop of his foster-father. Per 
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haps it was one of these that the 
poets tell us the little St. John con- 
tended for : 

** Give me the cross, I pray you, dearest Jesus I 
Oh ! if you knew how much I wish to have it, 
You would not hold it in your hand so tightly. 
Something has told me, something in my breast 

here, 
Which I am sure is true, that if you keep it, 
If you will let no other take it from you. 
Terrible things I cannot bear to think of 
Must fall upon you. Show me that you love me ; 
Am I not here to be your little servant. 
Follow your steps and wait upon your wishes ?'* 

At four o'clock in the morning we 
returned to the choir. I stationed 
myself before the manger to make 
my meditation on the mystery of the 
day. Of ♦course Christmas is not 
very merry after such a vigil, but 
who can tell the holy joy of such a 
night — worth all the gayeties of the 
world ! 

I read in the refectory for the first 
time to-day. When I returned to 
the novitiate after my dinner the 
good mother said, "You have read 
so well, you merit a recompense." I 
glanced at the mantel and saw the 
American stamps with the benign 
faces of Washington and Franklin, 
so welcome in this far-off land. . . 

I hope you will never speak of 
burdening me with an account of 
your infirmities, whether bodily or 
spiritual. I love that loving com- 
mand of the apostle, to bear one an- 
other's burdens; for we are never 
more Christ-like than when we forget 
our own trials to bind up the wounds 
of a fellow-sufferer. Be assured I 
pray for you without ceasing. I 
never enter the presence of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament without invoking a 
blessing on you and on my dear 
country. I never communicate or 
perform an act of penance without 
desiring that you may participate in 
the grace I receive. Oh I that by my 
fidelity to God I might draw down 
the blessings I daily implore for you 
tnd for all who are dear to me ! O 



my God I spare me not Let fm 
suffer mental and bodily trials^ lei 
me be the victim of thy justice ; but 
spare my loved ones! If I cannot 
labor directly for thee, I can at least 
suffer for thee, for them, and for the 
whole world. Thy victim, O Godl 
thy victim. The name befits me better 
than that of thy spouse. 

I have read somewhere that the 
ropes in the English navy are so 
twisted that a red thread runs through 
them all, in such a way that the 
smallest pieces may be recognized as 
belonging to the crown. So through 
our lives should run a thread, color- 
ing its whole woof — a love for God 
interwoven with the very thread of 
existence, and inspiring every act* of 
our lives. St Francis de Sales said 
if he knew that the least fibre of his 
heart did not beat with love for God 
he would pluck it out O love that 
transcends all others! how did we 
once exist without thee ? O days 
without a sun ! O nights rayless and 
dark ! how happy are we who have 
escaped from your gloom ! How 
different is the divine friend from our 
earthly one. When once we have 
studied a person and penetrated his 
individuality, the charm of his pre- 
sence is gone. We have squeezed 
him dry. But the friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother, he is unfa- 
thomable and ever new. The heart 
is never weary of divine companion- 
ship. On the contrary, the more com- 
pletely we give ourselves up to it, to 
the exclusion of every other, the more 
we feel that God alone can satisfy the 
cravings of our hearts. 

Dieu seul was the device a holy 
American bishop gave me on the day 
of my confirmation. The significa- 
tion of these words has been grow- 
ing upon me ever since. They have 
expanded till they have filled the 
whole heavens, and lit up my life 
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^ith .VsM.dro 'h ^pkadoi There is 
Ao spoi on my horizon where they 
do not shine out. Every object un- 
marked by them seems to fade out of 
view. All knowledge, all science 
grows pale before their significance, 
and every wound of the heart finds a 
balm in their heating ray. ^^ Paix f 
paixl DiEU SEUL est la paix T says 
F^n^lon. 

February. — The day on which 
Pius IX. added the crowning star of ' 
immaculate purity to the coronet of 
Mary was the cause of great rejoic- 
ing throughout France. All the prin- 
ci})al cities have been illuminated. 
At Toulouse, the sides and roof of 
St. Satumin's cathedral were covered 
with lights, and another church had 
fifteen thousand lamps upon it. 
Ours was not least among the cities 
in her joy, and it did the soul good to 
witness such a display of Catholic 
piety and enthusiasm, worthy of the 
ages of faith. As soon as the bull 
of promulgation arrived from Rome, 
Monseigneur ordered the Te Deum to 
be chanted with the utmost pomp 
in all the churches of the diocese. 
The same evening the whole city was 
illuminated. Nothing had been seen 
like it since the visit of Napoleon I. 
to this city. At the grand portal of 
the priory were several hundred 
lamps, forming a monogram of Mary, 
over a beautiful transparency of the 
VUrge Lnmaculke, The belfry, tower, 
and all the windows of this immense 
establishment were lighted up, and 
many windows were like chapels of 
the Virgin all aflame. The top of 
the convent walls was one long line 
of light, so closely were the lamps 
placed upon it. Pennons with the 
colors of the Virgin were placed at 
iiniform distances among these lights, 
and one floated from the stone cross 
on the chapel. The whole scene was 
magical. From the tower we could 



see much of the city, which was 
universally illuminated and adorned 
that it looked like that city of jewels 

" In fairy land whose streets and towen 
Are made of gems, and lights, and flowers.*' 

All was SO Still that no one would 
have suspected the intense enthusiasm 
that reigned in every heart. Only 
from, before a little statue of the 
Madonna, in the convent garden, rose 
a sweet song to the Virgin, Ave 
Sanctissima ! which floated up through 
the damp night air from the lips of the 
spouses of Christ with a sound as 
plaintive as the voice of past times. 

Even the poorest people in the 
city — and you know not how poor 
are the poorest in this old country- 
had their candles and a picture of the 
Virgin at the window. One poor 
woman begged enough to buy a wax 
candle, which she cut in three piecei 
to light up her wretched abode. 
The towers of the cathedral looked 
like the jewelled turrets of Irim. All 
the public buildings were also lighted 
up. I wonder when the civil authori- 
ties of the United States will order a 
general illumination in honor of the 
Virgin Mary! On the top of the 
hospital was a Vierge en feu. Even 
one window of the prison tower, 
which looms up behind the cathedral 
— a huge quadrangular monument, 
dark and forbidding as a donjon 
keep of ages past — was brilliant with 
lights, while far up in the very 
highest window gleamed one bright 
solitary lamp, like the last ray of hope 
in the heart of the captive. That 
light pierced me to the heart. 

And all this in honor of a once 
obscure virgin of Judea. One can well 
sing " Exaltavit humilesy In the streets 
were arches of triumph, and at most 
of the windows were Madonnas, 
crosses, monograms, flags, etc., etc 
The streets were crowded with peo- 
ple as on Holy Thursday, for every 
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body went to visit the different 
churches and monasteries, and thou- 
sands came in from the country. 
But all were so quiet and thougiittiil 
that one telt it was a reUgious festival. 
The Rut du PtUurh was crammed, 
but so subdued were the voices that 
we should hardly have been aware 
of it, had we not seen the people 
from the grated windows above. 
Such thoughtfulness was truly eilify- 
ing. 

Holy Week has just passed again 
with its touching ceremonies, which 
recall so many overwhelming myste- 
ries of faith. What a feast for the 
soul on Maunday Thursday, when 
tlie Divine Host remained all day 
and night on the altar amid a blaze 
of lights, and tlie perfume of flowers 
and incense, exposed to tlie eyes of 
his adorers! Who could tear him- 
self away from that altar? Who 
could hunger after earthly aliment 
when that Living Bread was replen- 
ishing the hungry soul ? Ah I what 
are the pleasures of the world com- 
pared with those found in thy 
presence, O Incarnate Word! I 
read the fourteenth chapter of St 
John's Gospel, those tender words 
of our Saviour before his crucifixion, 
and meditated on them for hours. 

Many of the nuns remained all 
night before the Blessed Sacrament 
We novices made the holy hour 
together — ^that midnight hou" of union 
with the Saviour*s agony in the gar- 
den. " Couldst thou not watch one 
hour with me," he seemed to say. 
Such an hour is an eternity for the 
heart that Icves. 

" O God !*' I say constantly, " the 
Catholic Church alone knows how to 
honor thee with due worship." I 
wish I could define all the emotion* 
of the past few days, when the suffer 
iogs of Christ were renewed in our 
lira^ts. I thought my very heart would 



break on Holy Thursday d ir.ng the 
StalhU Maim I'he words and the 
music are the very embodiment of 
sorrow, and I felt myself with Mary 
at the foot of the cross, sharing the 
l)ain from that swoni of grief. 

The ceremonies of this holy time 
are, of course, far more simple in our 
chapel than at the cathedral, but 
perhaps not less touching. Nothin 
could be more so than, at the vene- 
ration of the cross on CJood Fri- 
day, to see the long train of nuns 
reverently lay off their shoes, and, all 
envelo|>ed in their long black veils, 
and bowed down by sorrow of heart, 
approach the crucifix, prostrating 
themselves to kiss the sacnxl wounds j 
and then the three hours agony, 
when the heart is full of anguish on 
Calvary. . , . Several of us remained 
a part of Good Friday night to grieve 
witli Marie disoUe over the traces of 
her crucified Son. There is a whole 
existence in such days and nights, and 
when we come back to ordinary life 
we are oppressed by the heaviness of 
the atmosphere. 

** How shall we breathe m oUter air 
Less pare, accustomed to immortal fruits?** 

Our whole Lent was uncommonly 
solemn. I never entered so fully 
into the spirit of the church, never 
meditated so much on the sufferings 
of Christ They so occupied my 
mind during the hours of meditation, 
the via cruds^ which we make so 
often, and even during the ordinary 
duties of our life, that I felt bowed 
down by a weight of inexpressible 
sorrow, which the alleluias of Easter 
and the joyful " Re^na OeU LsUart " 
have hardly dissipated. Oh 1 why are 
you not sharing all these impres- 
sions? But then you have what 
perhaps is better — ^the cross, which 
is our portion everywhere. " Soufirir 
et mourir^ €*est toute la w." 

I was stnck with a little picture I 
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sav to-day: the picture of a cross 
with cords extending from one of 
tne arms to the foot, like a harp. A 
person stands leaning on it, his hands 
touching the strings ; and our Saviour 
was near him ; his holy hands uphft- 
ed to bless. Every cross would thus 
be to us a divine lyre with a capa- 
bility of wonderful harmony, had we 
the courage to learn to draw it forth. 
May my hand yet acquire the skill 
of producing this heavenly music, 
my ears quick to catch the vibrations 
of this wonderful instrument, and my 
soul attuned to its harmony ! O won- 
derful science of the cross ! how 
varied are the lessons the loving 
heart may learn therefrom. When 
St. Thomas of Aquin was asked 
whence he drew the inspiration that 
ted his wonderful genius, he pointed 
to his crucifix as its only source. 
Ah ! could we only learn to know 
"Jesus Christ and him crucified!" 
May you have the grace to bear your 
cross with patience, and learn there- 
from its wonderful lore. The cross 
imposed by Almighty God is far 
more meritori6us, far more beneficial to 
our souls, than any of our own choice; 
for he alone knows how to crucify. 
I constantly feel this more and more, 
that he alone knows how to crucify. 

May 1 1. — This is one of the Roga- 
tion days. Cur^ and flock go in pro- 
cession around the country chanting 
the Litany of the Saints to implore 
the blessing of God on the fruits of 
the earth. At these times the propri- 
ttaires erect huge crosses on their 
land by the highway, adorn them 
with garlands, and place at tie foot 
an offering for the cure, perhaps of 
provisions. The procession passes 
from one cross to another. All kneel 
around the emblem of our salvation 
to beg the divine blessing on the bas- 
ket and store of him who erected it. 
It is a beautiful ceremony, at m hich 



the peasantry assist with great faith 
and devotion. It is an expression of 
dependence on the Giver of all good 
for every blessing. 

Thursday will be the feast of the As- 
cension. The paschal candle, in whose 
sacred light we have loved to linerer 
since Easter, is again to be extin 
guished, and the ten succeeding days 
we are to pass in retreat and prayer,, 
like the disciples in the upper cham- 
ber awaiting the feast of Pentecost. 

yune. — ^Yesterday I had been writ- 
ing for some time in my cell, when I 
heard an unusual bustle of nuns going 
to and fro in the long corridors, as if 
something had happened. Going to 
the window, I saw the river had risen, 
to an alarming height. An inunda- 
tion was expected, owing to the sud- 
den melting of snow in the Pyrenees. 
We all went to clear the chapel. A 
priest came to transport the blessed 
sacrament to the upper choir. The 
guais were crowded with spectators, 
and the gendarmes were among 
them keeping order. Masseube is 
said to be under water. Several of 
the nuns watched all night. This 
morning less danger is apprehended, 
though the river is very high, and the 
water is coming into the chapel. " Le 
bon Dieu est irritk contre nou^^^ say 
the nuns, as they tell their beads to 
deprecate the wrath of Heaven. Every 
thing is depressing to-day. Dark 
clouds hang over us heavy with rain. 
The cathedral bell is tolling for some 
funeral. The trees seem to shiver in 
the winds that come cold from the 
snowy Pyrenees. And the dying- 
away tones of some chant afar off is 
the very voice of sorrow, and only 
adds to the impressive gloom. 
• 

On Trinity Sunday, the whole 
country was inundated in the valleys 
of the Garonne, the Adour, and the 
Gers, causing an imme"^ee loss of 
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poperty. Such a flood has not been 
known for a hundred years. Some 
villages are nearly destroyed, many 
lives lost, the produce of the farms 
all washed away, and the meadows 
nearly mined. The whole country 
was in consternation. As we are on 
the banks of the river, we are suffer- 
ers of course. It was fort\inate we 
had the precaution to have the bless- 
ed sacrament transported to the up- 
per choir, as the next morning there 
were six or eight feet of water in the 
chapel, lower choir, and sacristy. It 
was pitiful to look down from the 
upper choir on the sanctuary. Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours was washed 
down from her niche into the middle 
<^ the church, and lay floating on the 
water flat on her back. The garden 
was overflowed and nearly ruined; 
the kitchen, refectory, etc., were in- 
vaded. Most of the nuns were up 
all night carrying things into the se- 
cond story. All was confusion for 
some days, AVe ate what we could 
and where we could in primitive 
style — a complete subversion of mo- 
nastic regularity. The weather had 
been gloomy for days, but Sunday 
was one of the brightest, clearest 
days of June. I went to the tower 
to see the whole valley covered with 
water. The effect was fina The 
▼ast expanse of water was sparkling 
in the sun. The trees and groves 
were like islets in the midst of a glit- 
tering lake. The rapid current swept 
oceanward, carrying down houses, 
furniture, bridges — every thing that 
offered resistance. Crowds of people 
were out, giving animation to the 
scene. All this brilliancy was in 
striking contrast with the wretched- 
sess produced by such a flood ! The 
air was so clear that the Pyrenees 
seemed very near us, and they gleam- 
ed in their snow-clad summits above 
ihe verdure and desolation and acti- 
vity of the world, ' ke the Bride of 



Heaven in her veil of purity; but 
they looked cold and cheerless e^en 
in Uie morning sun— and so near hea» 
ven! 

At Condom, (a village not far ofl^ 
and remarkable for nothing but that 
Bossuet was its bishop before he was 
transferred to Meaux, though he 
never saw the place,) at Condom 
more than thirty houses were destroy- 
ed — a great number, considering that 
all the houses here are of stone and 
very solidly built Had not our 
monastery been on a strong founda- 
tion, we should now be uncloistered. 
The chapel is not yet dry, so we have 
mass still in the upper choir. We 
are thus brought close to the feet of 
our Lord. During the oflice I stand 
or kneel not two steps from the altar 
on which is the tabernacle. What 
bliss ! We seem more closely united 
to Him who is our life, our conso- 
lation, our ali^ and for whom we 
have left all ! 

Having mass in the choir obliges 
the priest to enter the cloister every 
morning, which seems strange, as or- 
dinarily he never enters except to ad- 
minister the consolations of religion to 
the sick. The cloister is very strict here. 
Oiur parlors have the blackest of grates^ 
beyond which no visitor comes, and 
through which we talk to our friends. 
I love this barricade against the 
world, which says, ''Thus far shalt 
thou come, and no farther." There is 
also a grating in the sacristy through 
which the sacristaine can attend to 
the wants of the chaplain. Even the 
choir is separated from the chapel by 
a grate ; the body of the church being 
for the world. 

Having a private opportimity of 
sending a package to America, I 
shall despatch my note-book to you^ 
all full of odds and ends as it ii» 
Caught up in my few spare moment^ 
it only contains fragments of what 
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was in my heart. The young mis- 
tionary who is to take it is only 
twenty-five years old, and has just 
been ordained. He is full of enthu- 
siasm for the missionary life. He 
belongs to a noble family in Au- 
vergne, and is a relative of our dear 

Sr. St. A *s. He is the youngest 

of a patriarchal family of eighteen, six 
of whom are in heaven. Of the re- 
maining twelve, nine are consecrated 
to God — two are Jesuits, two Visitan- 
dines, one a lady of thaSacred Heart, 
two devote themselves to the care of 
the insane, and the ninth is in some 
other order of charity. This young 
phre has been thirteen years with the 
Jesuits, six as a pupil, and since as a 
member of the order. His first mass 
was at Christmas, and was served by 
one of the children of La Salette, to 
whom the Blessed Virgin Mary ap- 
peared. The next day his mission to 
America was assigned him. He seems 
full of zeal and oietv. • 



I must close my long joumaL It 
is a piece of my heart which J send 
across the waters, while I remain 
here. Good-night, my friend. I ex- 
tend my arms across the wide ocean 
to embrace you. I never retire to 
rest without throwing open my case- 
ment to look at " the cloistered stars 
that walk the holy aisles of heaven." 
They alone are familiar to me in this 
strange land. I have loved them 
fi*om my infancy, and I fancy they 
look down tenderly and tearfully 
upon me. The thought brings tears 
to my eyes. Oh ! shine as gently on 
those I love. Let each bright beam 
be a holy inspiration in their hearts — 
each tearful ray carry consolation to 
the soul troubled and in sorrow. A 
passage fi'om the German says, " I 
know but two beautiful things in the 
universe — the starry sky above our 
heads and the sense of duty within 
our hearts." I leave the one and re- 
turn to the other. 
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I. 



Master Alovsius Swibert was 
an organist in a small Austrian town ; 
but fi'om afar his perfect knowledge 
of harmony, and freshness and deli- 
•cacy of inspiration, were known and 
praised; and many a stranger artist, 
having heard him, wondered that he 
did not seek renown and even glory 
in larger cities, and saw with aston- 
ishment how his art and his simple 
fiiendships contented and ornament- 
ed a life requiring nothing more. 

He gave his time to the study of 
the great masters, a study full of pure 
enjoyment, but laborious and difficult, 
and, with a singular simplicity of 
character, he never approached them 
without the greatest reserve and re- 

S|^Ct. 



Obstinately he worked, allowing 
imself but little respite to indulge 
the flights of his fancy, or the inspira- 
tion which, now and then, came to 
him so luminously, so brightly that 
the brave artist cried out his thanks 
in ecstasy, in the fiilness of his joy. 

His miisical thoughts are all in a 
tiny volume. No long fantasies — 
half pages mostly — sometimes only 
lines, short and excellent and origi- 
nal ; blessed originality, not coarse or 
confusing, but healthy and true — the 
daughter and messenger of inspira- 
tion! 

II. 

Thus rolled the weeks, returning 
ever the Sunday so ardentiy desired; 
for to Master Swibert each Sunday 
was an event He thought of the 
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passed, and looked forward to the 
coining one; all were equally dear. 
Ftom the Saturday evening previous, 
adl things sang to him his feast-day 
songs, and the next morning, collect- 
ed and serious, in his best clothes, he 
sought his church and his organ. 

He had his own ideas, considered 
extreme by some, on the ministry of 
the musician in the services of the 
church, on the respect due the place 
and the instrument. His heart beat 
when he approached the organ, and 
he played, following his conscience, 
sometimes well, sometimes better, 
never seeking success— on the contra- 
ry, dreading it. 

His work accomplished, he walked 
with his sister, serious and happy. 
The people loved to see them pass, 
and, from the doors of their houses, 
saluted them amicably. In return, 
tiiey gave each a pleasant smile, and 
rejoiced that men and things should 
wear their holiday robes, their Sun- 
day colois. If the trees were green 
and the weather fine, their happiness 
was complete. It made the good 
man sad, though, if men or children 
worked, or even planned their occu- 
pations. ''Poor creatures!" he said, 
" is not even Simday for them ?" 
And his heart beat as he spoke. 
But when he met whole families en- 
joying themselves, the fathers impor- 
tant, the mothers busy and happy, 
and the children gay and prattling, he 
entered his lodging so happily, kissed 
kis sister, and awaited his friends. 



III. 

He had but two — that is too many 
and these could only remember 
having passed one Sunday evening 
away from Master Swibert On 
their arrival, there were three just 
men under the same roof — one more 
than is necessary in order that our 
Lord may be in the midst of them. 



They supped, and the ozganist^ 
sister, twelve years younger than he, 
a fresh and graceful girl, waited on 
his guests, and offered them some 
nice white cakes, prepared the day 
before. Each one paid her his 
heartfelt compliments, while, smiling 
and silent, with pleasure she received 
them. 

After supper. Master Swibert seat- 
ed himself at his piano and played 
for his friends his studies of the past 
week. The music was mingled with 
conversation, and art and philosophy 
beguiled the hours. Seated around 
a good-sized pot of beer, with con- 
sciences at ease, with active bodies 
and cheerful spirits, these companions 
pursued endless conversations in all 
that interested their honest hearts, 
until, as night closed round them, 
their souls were elevated and they 
spoke of heaven. There seemed to 
be a marvellous contact between 
their natures and all that is spiritual. 

Such was Master Swibert's interior 
on Sunday evenings. Could chance 
have led thither some growing youth, 
all ardor and enthusiasm, and had he 
essayed the eternal temptations of 
love and glory, his answer would 
have been a smile. There they had 
no place. The three friends were 
happy. 

IV. 

But in this world every thing pass- 
es, happiness especially. The day 
came when Master Swibert had to 
part from all he loved — ^his quiet 
habits, his home, and his country. 

He was tall, and looked strong 
and healthy; yet his friends were dis- 
quieted about him, for he seemed 
restless, like a tree which outwardly 
appears vigorous, but at heart de- 
cayed and liable to fall with the first 
rough wind. His physicians gave a 
reason for their uneasiness, and order 
ed him south 
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The organist and his sister set out 
one day, hunying their adieus as 
people who run away. When they 
were at the foot of the Alps in Italy, 
they stopped at a sunny litde town, a 
day's journey from MQan, which we 
will call Artee. Master Swibert was 
then forty-four. 

How this man, who, till now, had 
lived more like a priest than a man 
of the world, could be led by his 
passions to marry an Italian and a 
singer, is difficult to explain. Besides, 
it is superfluous to look for a reason 
for any unreasonable act. Perhaps 
the good old sun was the cause, 
laughing behind the trees at the fol- 
lies of which he makes us guilty. 

But the girl was pretty, reputed 
good, and dedicated to her parents 
every moment her vanity did not re- 
quure. So the organist married her. 



v. 

They say love lives by contrasts; 
the god of such a union should have 
been well fed. But his life was short, 
for, after a few months only, he died. 
Perhaps of a fit of indigestion. 

The Italian did not like the retired 
and exclusive life demanded of her, 
and the German could not accept 
the free behavior of his wife. He 
could not believe in the purity of a 
soul that sought vulgar homage and 
common admiration. 

He was wrong to judge her by the 
ideas of his own country. His name 
there had been so honorably borne 
that, if it was for the singer too heavy 
a burden, death only could release 
her. This death took place under 
peculiar circumstances. 

?aganini was just then being heard 
at Milan, and exercising that singular 
fescination that made his artistic per- 
•onality the most characteristic of our 
time. 

This age, which bdieves in no- 



thing, accords him a legend, and, in 
truth, his power with the instrument 
he used was surprismg and unequal^ 
led. 

The fascination he possessed by 
his eccentric and well-executed per- 
formances is well known; how, fot 
instance, he only appeared in a demi- 
obscurity, in some romantic scene; 
or, in some fit of inspiration, broke 
rudely the three strings of his instru- 
ment, and performed on the remain- 
ing one his most astonishing varia- 
tions. 

Whether it was skill, or a want of 
genius, no matter ; the effect produ- 
ced was marvellous. On the wife of 
Master Swibert the result was aston- 
ishing. Her child was bom before 
its time, and in one of the side-scenes 
of the theatre of La Scala. 

Its life seemed so feebly assured 
that it was baptized immediately with 
the name of Rose Marie ; but Paga- 
nini, flattered by the adventure, in- 
sisting upon being godfather on the 
occasion, the Uttie one was only 
known by the name of Paganina. 

Thus was bom the singular artist 
whose history we relate. We know 
the exterior facts, the accidents, we 
may say, of her life. Popular imagina- 
tion has made of them an interesting 
legend ; but these facts were produ- 
ced by interior emotions little under- 
stood, and would be perfectly unin- 
telligible could we not trace in her 
the two tendencies, the two natures, 
which she inherited from her parents. 

Master Swibert arrived in time to 
say adieu to his wife, who did not 
survive her confinement. Then, as a 
miser with his treasiu-e, he carried off 
his daughter. The child was feeble, 
but the organist felt within himself 
such an intensity of paternal love 
that he could not doubt she would 
live ; " for," said he, " the vital forces 
of a creature are not wholly in itself 
but in the love of its parents/' 
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The sister of Master Swibert had 
narried and left him. Therefore, 
alone with his daughter, he entered 
an unoccupied house, where their 
new lives should develop themselves. 

VI. 

Happy the children bom of Chris- 
tian parents! They alone under- 
stand the integrity of affection that 
addresses itself to the soul, the deli- 
cacy of love which envelops the in- 
fant, from the bosom of its mother, 
conducting it through ever)' danger, 
and, even in spite of maternal instinct, 
to the port of safety. 

The organist could put in practice 
no personal theories of education. 
He thought a father and mother (he 
was both) have but one thing to do 
—to love and love on, to watch on 
their knees near the cradle of their 
child, to observe attentively the 
movements of the soul in its dawning 
light, to direct it on high, always on 
^gl^> guard it from all that is impure, 
(triviality, even, he considered so ;) and 
so, in fine, enforce the impressions of 
a saintly and ideal character, before 
even the child has consciousness of its 
perceptions. 

Give your imagination to the inte- 
rior of a family where such senti- 
ments prevail; one sees marvellous 
things, that no painter can paint in 
colors true enough to render public. 
O pure and holy family joys ! If we 
hesitate to describe you, it is from re- 
spect We know with what discretion 
we should touch on holy things, and 
we hardly dare to make ourselves un- 
derstood, to those who are fathers, by 
sketching the scenes of these first 
years of childhood between Master 
Swibert and his daughter. 

VII. 

Night has come ; the child is gomg 
lo deep. Her father, pursuing his 



studies, is seated at the piano near 
the little being who has all his heart, 
and is now his inspiration ; the waves 
of harmony go out into the night, 
white apparitions encircle the cradle, 
graze the earth, and fly away. The 
child sleeps. 

Attentive and listening, her angel 
looks at her, opening slightly its 
wings to better protect her, and 
throwing over her closed eye-lids the 
bluish and transparent veil. The lit- 
tle face smiles sweetly. 

In the morning she awakes, hei 
soul filled with the joys of the night. 
She hears the birds sing, and the 
bright morning sun with heavenly 
rays gilds the cover of her littie bed. 
She watches it play on her white 
curtains and turns toward her father, 
her eyes filled with tears, a weight 
on her heart. " Why do you weep, 
my daughter ?" " Because, my fa- 
ther, I love you dearly, and I am too 
happy." 

Yes, well may we discuss the joys 
of childhood. To sing them, poets 
lose their breath ; to paint them, ex- 
haust the colors of their palettes; 
and heap image upon image as their 
heated fancies may suggest, yet what 
have they done ? Nothing. Yet the 
subject is worth their study. And how 
is it that there are so many who have 
known these joys in all their purity, 
who in their manhood gaze on into 
the futiure, and so seldom look to 
that past which made them so happy ? 
Would they not, at times, give worlds 
to be again that little child at its 
mother's knee? 



vin. 

Paganina was nearly seven years 
old, when she found a companion ; 
the organist's sister died, leaving her 
only child to the care of her brother. 

The little boy, named Andr^, seem- 
ed to be of a gentle and even weak 
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diaracter. He was the same age as 
his cousin, but never was presented a 
more perfect contrast 

Paganina had not yet acquired 
that marvellous beauty that after- 
ward became so celebrated, but 
something there was about her very 
strange and very attractive. 

She was reticent and retiring, non- 
chalant in gesture and careless in 
behavior. Her face was always sad, 
an indescribable, almost ferocious 
ennui seeming completely to over- 
power her. But if some recital, some 
sudden expression touched her imagi- 
nation, or music entranced her, her 
deep black eyes threw out a violet 
flame, and even sparkled. But that 
was all. The calm of an affected, 
scornful carelessness returned imme- 
diately. 

Resdessness is the common host of 
t}ie domestic hearth. 

Master Swibert trembled to see the 
worldly and theatrical genius of the 
mother develop in the child ; he knew 
well that, in a nature strong and deep 
as hers, such tastes would make terri- 
ble ravages. And the development 
of each successive year was not cal- 
culated to dispel his fears. 

Everything in the child alarmed 
him, from her habitual concentration 
to her fits of passionate tenderness — 
the outburst of the moment, volcano- 
like, a jet of brilliant flame which 
sparkles and goes out. 



IX. 

Master Swibert could boast in his 
dying hours of never having deserted 
the child for an hour even. After 
having devoted the early hours of the 
day to her and her cousin's educa- 
tion, he superintended and guided 
their recreations — an important part, 
in good hands, of the training of a child. 

He had the habit of taking every 
day a long walk. The route they 



loved best he called the German 
road. It was that by which the or- 
ganist had come to Italy. The £ighl 
of it revived his memories, and flat- 
tered the melancholy love he gave 
his country. 

On the way, the children listened 
to the stories of the good musician, 
who so willingly related them. They 
spoke of Germany ; for on this chap- 
ter Master Swibert never tired. He 
led his littie auditors into the world 
of ballads and legends, and we can 
readily imagine the pretty curiosity 
and happy astonishment which, at 
their age, he awakened. Their favor- 
ite legend was that of the great empe 
ror Barbarossa, who slept so many 
centuries in an obscure grotto, lean- 
ing on a table of stone into which 
his beard had grown. These stories 
were better than our nurses tell ; for 
the organist related them, not to 
impose on the credulity of his youth- 
ful auditory, but to extract the poetry 
they contained; and this he did won- 
derfully. Poetry never did harm to 
any one. 

But the children loved, even better 
than the legends, the recitals suitable 
for them from the German poets. 
The story of Mignon delighted 
them. What could be told them 
sufficed ; and they loved the little girl 
who had no other language than 
song, who took the face of an angel 
and aspired to heaven, where she 
went without scarcely having lived 
on earth. 

Their imagination was inflamed. 
They longed to see the country of 
their dreams. Sometimes, at the 
turn of the road, they began to run, in 
the unavowed hope of seeing, at last, 
what was behind the mountain ; but, 
the circuit passed, and only a long 
road, apparently without end, pre- 
senting itself, the poor little things 
cried with disappointment. Their fa- 
ther, ready to weep with them, took 
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them in his anns to control them, and 
told them for the hundredth time one 
of his pretty ballads. 



X. 

The route into Germany is through 
a beautiful country. After traversing 
a plain for some distance, one enters 
into a deep gorge in the mountain 
and then begins to ascend. 

This gorge gives passage to a tor- 
rent, dry in summer, but, becoming fu- 
rious during the rains of autumn, up- 
roots trees, carries away bridges, and, 
undermining the stones at their base, 
lowers, each year, the level of the 
neighboring elevations. The route 
accommodates itself poorly to this 
terrible neighbor, and follows it as 
far off as possible. Around on the 
left shore, it turns quickly at a certain 
height, and crosses the torrent over a 
very high bridge. There, continuing 
to ascend, it makes a circuit over a 
plain of moderate extent, while a nar- 
row and badly constructed road, bor- 
dering the sides of the ravine, leaves 
it to descend to the magnificent resi- 
dence which, from time immemorial, 
belongs to the family of the Ligonieri. 
It is called the Ch&teau Sarrasin. 

A view unequalled presents itself 
from this elevation. Below it, on the 
first ladder of the heights, is seen the 
black mass of the chateau, so near 
that one can almost penetrate into 
the interior of the edifice ; and beyond, 
the plain, displaying under the salvery 
net-work of its water-courses the rich- 
ness of its vegetation; and finally, 
on the left, the wooded slopes 
of the mountain, crowned with gla- 
ciers, and developing into a gigantic 
hemicycle. When the dazzled eye is 
at rest, or gazing afar, it ever re- 
turns to the ChUteau Sarrasin; and 
worthy is it of the closest regard. 

Its name indicates its antiquated 
pretensions; but it has no uniformity 



of style; each age has given it a 
stone, and fi'om the labor of centuries 
has resulted a whole of a character 
grand and majestic. 

Proudly encamped on a perpen- 
dicular rock, accessible only on one 
side, it commands the plain and de- 
fies the mountain with its black and 
menacing tower, that seems to have 
been placed there to protect the other 
less hardy constructions. 

From the road, the traveller raises 
his eyes to this eagle's nest; he con- 
templates with pleasure the terraces 
which shelve below, suspending over 
the precipice their flowering groves 
and massive oaks, and, naturally, he 
demands its history. Yet this his- 
tory was not always to be praised. 
The chronicle credits those who in- 
habited it in past ages with a series of 
adventures more curious than moral, 
and enough to fill a book of legends. 

The Ligonieri have followed the 
progress of civilization. In our day, 
they respect the laws, and even make 
themselves respected. They serve 
the state in the highest ranks of the 
administration, the army, and diplo- 
macy. Yet it would seem that, after 
all, Uie devil has not lost much ; for 
they tell wild stories of the castle's 
being fatal to conjugal love, of its 
reigning queens ever suffering in si- 
lence the affronts of some rival under 
its cursed roof Popular recitals re- 
present them isolated, lifting to hea- 
ven their innocent hands, and min- 
gling their prayers with the noise of 
orgies and the songs of feasts. The 
favorites of the Ch&teau Sarrasin 
belonged mostly to the theatre, and 
among them was she who reigned a 
certain evening when the scene took 
place I am going to relate. 



XI. 

This evening, then, the organist 
and h's two children had arrived on 
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the ele\ation that commands the re- 
sidence of the Ligonieri, and were 
looking about them. There was a 
ftte at the Chftteau Sarrasin. 

The grand salon of the ground 
floor was illuminated, and crowded 
with a brilliant assembly of guests. 
Long waves of light came from the 
windows and doors, and showed the 
crowd pressing around every opening, 
and in the shadows revealed groups 
seated attentively at cards. 

All heads were turned toward one 
point; all looks were in the same 
direction, and attached themselves to 
a woman standing in the centre of the 
light, and surrounded by a chorus and 
a numerous orchestra. 

This woman was clothed in green, 
and wore a crown of ivy, the orna- 
ment of the old bacchantes. A green 
diamond threw its lustrous rays from 
her impure forehead. She sang — ^not 
the songs that carry tired souls into 
the regions of the ideal, and make 
them forget for a moment the sadness 
of earth ; but guilty joys and culpable 
pleasures were her theme. The me- 
tallic voice sang in response to her 
chorus; and, becoming more and 
more excited, the quick, passionate 
notes mounted into a demoniacal 
laugh. How sad, how true it is, that 
the human soul, once beyond the 
bounds of purity, rejoices in and re- 
ceives new excitement from the deli- 
rium of blasphemy. 

xir. 

Attracted by the light, Paganina 
advanced toward the precipice. The 
passionate music had turned her 
brain. Her growing agitation be- 
came extreme, and she betrayed it in 
gestures and ardent words. When 
Master Swibert called her, she refused 
to obey. 

Understanding at last, her father 
rose, pale as a corpse. 



" Unfortunate child !" he cried^ 
'^ thy bad angel is approaching thee. 
Now comes the hour when I regret 
thy birth. God grant that I may not 
be punished for having shown thee 
the spectacle of evil thou compre- 
hendest so quickly." 

The child advances, her father fol- 
lows, and she begins to run. Wildly 
through the midst of the rocks she 
risks her life at every step. Her fa- 
ther, breathless, piu^ues her, frighten- 
ed, and covered with a cold perspira- 
tion. His eyes, grown large already 
with fear, see his daughter precipitat- 
ed into an endless abyss ; and disco- 
ver, also, in the future another abyss 
still more shadowed and more horri- 
ble, where, perhaps, will be lost the 
deeply-loved soul of his child. 

The guests of the Chiteau Sarrasin 
heard two cries mingle with the joy- 
ousness of their ftte. The organist 
seized his child just at the moment 
when, from the edge of the precipice, 
she would have plunged into eternity. 

He had saved her life, but not re- 
gained her soul. That evening, the 
child separated herself from him in a 
spirit of revolt which almost broke his 
heart to witness. 



XIII. 

Master Swibert slept but little, and 
badly. When he awoke, he wonder- 
ed how he had been able to omit to 
Paganina his usual good-night. His 
eyes fell instinctively on the door 
where, every morning, she came, half- 
clothed, to salute him. The sun's 
rays gilded the sill, and the good fa- 
ther's heart beat, thinking how happy 
he would be if at that moment she 
would appear. He said, "She is 
coming ;" but she came not. 

The organist walked up and down 
his room, interrupting, from time to 
time, his monotonous promenade, to 
listen, in hopes of hearing a word, a 
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creaking, a fluttering of a robe. He 
lieard nothing but the imcertain step 
of Andi^, wandering sad and lonely 
in the parts of the house least occu- 
pied. 

The hours passed. The organist 
still waited, his sufifering becoming 
anguish. Sometimes he felt he must 
call out, "My child! my child!" 
Already he opened his arms to re- 
ceive her ; but his sense of duty pre- 
vailed, and he waited for her. 

The night again returned, and Pa- 
ganina had shown no signs of life. 
A bitter sadness, drop by drop, was 
accumulating in the heart of her un- 
fortunate father. The most mournful 
thoughts took possession of him. He 
dreamed of his approaching death, 
and saw his child alone, abandoned 
to interior and exterior enemies, and 
in his weakness he reproached him- 
self for having brought her into this 
world. 

Already more than half the night 
had gone. Overwhelmed with sor- 
rowy exhausted, he threw himself into 
an arm-chair, wondering if he could 
bear to suffer more, when Paganina 
entered noiselessly, on tiptoe, lest 
she should awaken her father, whom 
she believed asleep. She approached 
him gently, knelt by his side, and, 
taking one of his hands, covered it 
with silent tears. 

What a change for our poor orga- 
nist! An immense joy overflowed 
his heart, and spread over his whole 
being in delicious emotion. He for- 
got all past suffering and future in- 
quietude. He lost all consciousness 
of the present but the knowledge 
that his daughter was there, pressed 
to his heart, and palpitating midst her 
tobs. 

He leaned over, and two tears, the 
first shed by this austere man, fell on 
the young bowed head — her baptism 
of peace and pardon. Grief, repen- 
tance, the love of the child, obscured 



for a time, now manifested themselves 
violentiy. She hung convulsively oo 
the neck of her father, and begged 
his pardon. They exchanged kisseSi 
stifled cries, and littie words of tender- 
ness, that are the first elements of 
that pure and passionate, delicate and 
violent langu^e of the domestic 
hearth, so httie capable of description. 

XIV. 

The stars sparkled peacefully in a 
cloudless sky. The breath of the 
night, with its penetrating odors, came 
noiselessly, and mingled the white 
hair of the father with the black curls 
of the child. It refreshed their burn- 
ing foreheads. 

Peace has descended into tlvsir 
souls. Now and then a sob firom 
Paganina is the only witness of the 
past storm. 

Master Swibert, with his head in* 
dined, speaks in a low voice. He 
says: 

" My daughter, my tenderness for 
you knows no bounds. Trust to me. 
Arrived at the summit of life, I, whose 
head is whitening toward eternity, 
will tell you that, in this world, the 
only happiness given man is in the 
affections of his family. You cannot 
tell, before being a mother, what pa- 
ternal affection is, and still less will 
you understand mine. I was igno- 
rant of it myself until yesterday." 

The child standing, her little feet 
united, pressed her head against the 
heart of her father. 

The organist continued: "The 
angel of a woman never leaves the 
domestic hearth. If she lives in the 
world, her angel has forsaken her. A 
woman's crown is formed in shadow 
and silence ; the gaze and admiration 
of a crowd will wither it Your soul 
I love, my daughter; and our mutual 
love must never end. Do you under- 
stand me? Never! provided our 
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souls rise together toward the abode 
of infinite love." 

The child listens attentively ; divi- 
ning, by a sort of intuition, the sense 
of these teachings, engraving them- 
selves, in letters of fire, on her heart ; 
and which she will understand, each 
day, more and more. 

Little by little, lulled by the whis- 
pering of her father ; refi'ejshed, as if 
bathed in such admirable tenderness, 
she fell asleep. Her father, held her 
in his arms, and, raising his eyes, he 
prayed. 

Day has come. The aurora awakes 
in its humid splendor, and throws its 
first rays over the mountain violets. 
The bells of the town dance into the 
air their clear and joyous notes. 

" My father," said Paganina in a 
low voice, and without opening her 
eyes, "what do those bells say? 
Their ringing sound makes me trem- 
ble with joy." 

*'My daughter, they celebrate, as 
they may, the day of the Ascension, 
when Christ ascended into heaven." 

" To heaven ! my father ;" and she 
added, in so weak a voice that he 
could scarcely hear her, "It seems 
that I am there now — that I repose 
in your arms." 

The organist looked at his daugh- 
ter, whose closed eyes seemed to en- 
joy interior contemplation ; while his 
pale face expressed his delight. He 
raised her ; held her up, as if to offer 
her to God ; then laid her quiedy on 
her little bed, and let her sleep. 

XV. 

From that day, the organist pos- 
sessed perfect control over his daugh- 
ter. If she seemed disposed to es- 
cape fi'om his influence, he recalled 
the night of the Ascension, suid that 
sufliced. Paganina was still a little 
girl; but soon she would cease to be 
©ne. He^ future beauty was crystal- 



lizing. The features could be o%^^ , 
but they had not yet blended into 
their after harmony. There was 
something surprising about her. 

Morally, the incomprehensible little 
creature was all dissonance and vio- 
lent contrasts, promising to be equal- 
ly powerful for good or evil, as she 
should be led by superior or inferior 
influences. 

The distinctive character of her 
nature, habitually concentrated and 
sometimes impetuous to excess, was 
her passion for every thing beautiful. 
Music exercised an extraordinary in- 
fluence over her. It was, properly 
speaking, her language ; and she un- 
derstood in it what others could not. 
Already she spoke in it wonderfully. 

Her father taught her his instru- 
ment ; and she gave herself with love 
to the study. However, it was easy 
to see that the demon of song would 
make her his ; so Master Swibert hesi- 
tated to give her a master, restrained 
by his personal ideas on the subject. 
He had his theory, which appeared 
singular, no doubt, and he revealed 
it to his daughter, saying, " Too per- 
fect an instrument is a snare for a 
musician ; for when he has at his ser- 
vice an organ of this kind, he forgets 
too often to raise it to the ideal, and 
gives it to matter. Where are those 
who can disengage themselves firom 
matter to arrive at an idea ? Where 
are those who know that the beauty 
of the body is the shadow of the beau- 
ty of the soul ? To pursue exclusively 
the first is to lose both. 

" Look at the immortal composers 
of my country, whose genius will ra- 
diate unto the last of posterity. The 
shrill notes of the piano are the most 
common expression of their glorious 
thoughts. The musicians of this 
nation find voices neither pure nor 
powerful enough to express their piti- 
ful imaginations. When I see such 
anxiety for the sign, I esteem poorly 
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die thing signified, and I think that 
its beauty is, above all, material. 

**I love the human voice. What 
an admirable instrument! But I 
tremble to see how it is used to ex- 
press the passions of earth and the 
enchantments of pleasure. It is dan- 
gerous to possess it I warn you of 
your danger, my daughter." 

I have already said that this theory 
was singular. The word appears 
weak, perhaps; but it came from 
Germany. 

However, it had no influence on 
the destiny of Paganina; for, having 
finished his reasoning, her father gave 
her a master. Happily, logic alone 
does not govern the world. 

The little one then learned to sing. 
Her success in this study was rapid, 
and passed all foresight. Sometimes 
Master Swibert was confounded 
when he heard her, and trembled 
before this power which had come 
from himself. 

XVI. 

The moment came when Andrrf 
was to be submitted to the proof of a 
public education. His unde consid- 
ered such a course necessary to make 
him a man. It was decided that he 
should receive at the conservatory of 
Naples the classic traditions of Ital- 
ian art. The organist and his daugh- 
ter wished to accompany him to his 
destination. 

They travelled by short stages. 
Master Swibert proposing, according 
to his habit, an elevated result, com- 
municated to his children the riches 
of his erudition. They stopped wher- 
ever they could hope to gather some 
fruit, curious to visit every place of 
which they knew the history, and he 
desirous to give them a living know- 
ledge which would be for ever im- 
pressed upon them. 

His studies and affections induced 



him to neglect the mere vestiges o^ 
antiquity to seek with greater love 
the souvenirs of Christianity and the 
relics of the saints. We know if they 
abound on this illustrious earth. 

Every day, then, the travellers 
turned a new leaf of the book which 
they had lisped from their childhood. 
The history of the martyrs particular- 
ly seized upon the imagination of 
Paganina. She never tired of listen- 
ing to it on the very places they had 
sanctified bv such sublime acts as the 
world rarely knows. 

We may scoff at or disdain the 
wonders of interior sanctity, but in- 
difference is arrested by the heroism 
of martyrdom. 

The mart>TS wear the double 
crown of divine and human glory. 
After their God, they are the van- 
quishers of death. Inspired courage 
bums on their faces; and when are 
added to their ranks the grace and 
beauty of woman and child, why re- 
fuse to their memory the homage of 
love and admiration, if even not to 
be Christian is considered worthy of 
worldly honor. 

Paganina had the intelligence of 
greatness; she loved courage and 
true nobility. The recitals of her 
father drew tears from her eyes ; and 
in traversing the arenas made memo- 
rable by some bloody triumph, she 
felt within her every inspiration to 
celebrate them. Here she was true 
to her Italian nature ; but she spoke 
with an elevation of accent and 
depth of emotion which are the pri- 
vileges of northern nations. 

One evening she was at the Colos- 
seum. She felt an enthusiasm within 
her, an inspiration unaccountable, 
and pictured in life-colors the 
crowd of excited people, watching 
and crying out to the poor Christian 
martyrs struggling and dying, in the 
brightness of a supernatural light 
She entirely forgot herself. 
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Something like a hymn breathed 
from her oppressed heart ; eloquence 
overflowed from her lips. The pass- 
ers-by were attracted toward her, 
and her father listened overcome and 
astonished. While she appeared 
transfigured, standing in the light of 
the setting sun, which seemed to throw 
around her die bloody purple of 
which she chanted, a ray of the glory 
of her ancestors rested on the fore- 
head of this grandchild of the mar- 
tyrs. 

That evening, her father, in taking 
her home again, sdd to her, " Go on, 
my little one ; many have passed for 
eloquent who had not your inspira- 
tion; many have sought for poetry, 
and great they were ; but they have 
not found the fruit your tiny hands 
have gathered. Mignon sang: you 
sing and speak ; and if you use your 
power for good, Mignon may not 
compare with you." 

Excuse the blindness of a father, if 
you please. 

XVII. 

When the time came for the chil- 
dren to part, Andr^ was overcome in 
a manner which seemed incompati- 
ble with his nature, so ordinarily 
tranquil. The father and daughter 
returned alone, and lived afterward 
with no other company than them- 
selves. They felt no need to seek 
their diversion among their neigh- 
bors. The simple ties of friendship 
or convenience to them were unne- 
cessary, and the organist preserved 
with the outside wodd only the ac- 
quaintance that strict politeness de- 
manded 



Paganina's affection increased 
ly. A profound sentiment without 
display, and only recognizable by 
certain mute signs that might have 
escaped an indifferent eye. Her fri- 
ther, however, could not be deceived. 

So these two beings were never 
separated. They worked together; 
the organist conducted his daughter 
into the highest regions of music, and 
was astonished, in teaching her, to 
discover horizons hitherto unknown. 
Paganina made wonderful progress. 

Those who find in art their haj^i- 
ness m this world, and seek die 
depths of those mysterious tongues 
of which so many speak and know 
nothing — those alone can form an 
idea of the happy moments passed in 
their solitude. 

At times these two souls rose to- 
gether, mounted even to the pure 
heights where, to those who attain 
to them, is given a supernatural feli- 
city. 

To these joys Paganina aspired 
with an immoderate ardor; but in 
attaining them she experienced a 
reaction of extreme sadness. This 
disquieted her &ther ; so, in the lan- 
guage of parable which he liked to 
use, and which sometimes proved 
more original than gracious, he said, 
" My daughter, my daughter, drink 
with precaution ; at the bottom of the 
purest streams are hidden the most 
dangerous reptiles. Be prudent, or 
you will swallow the leech. There is 
only one fountain to quench your thirst, 
and where, with your impetuous hu- 
mor, you may drink with safety: it 
IS that which gushes toward eternal 
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xvm. 

Wb must not conclude that Master 
Swibert gave only a musical educa- 
tion to his child. His instruction 
was solid, and intended, beyond eve- 
ry thing, to develop in her a religious 
sentiment. 

For metaphysics he had a love that 
years had not lessened. His philo- 
sophy was very simple; a few lines 
could comprise it — only what he 
took a liking to ; and he never pre- 
tended to have invented it. 

His soul exercised itself in applying 
every creature as a connection with 
the Infinite. He said summarily that 
if a thinker could not so comprehend 
things, he retarded his progress and 
lost his end. 

Paganina could not always under- 
stand her father, but this did not dis- 
tress him. Like the good laborer, he 
sowed thickly the land he had pre- 
pared, knowing well that much would 
be lost; but knowing, too, that he 
would come, some day, and find the 
luxuriant verdure that would repay 
hts pains. 

The young girl adopted with eager- 
ness all that could elevate character 
and ennoble life. Happy to repose 
in the artistic emotions that shook 
her so deeply, she relaxed into the 
serene contemplation of the truth to- 
ward which her father conducted her. 

XIX. 

Such, in its principal characteris- 
tics, is the life Paganina led until phe 
was twenty-two years of age. Her 
beauty had developed radiantly. She 



hdd her head aloft, as one who tooki 

on high ; and her eyes so sought the 
distance that she won the name of 
proud from the good women who 
met her in their daily walks. 

She never was without her Either, 
and the contrast between the two 
was painful. He was an old man — 
more from the efiect of sickness than 
old age; and although he appeared 
active, it was easy to see that, under- 
mined by an inward malady, he would 
soon be completely wrecked. 

He felt it himself, and employed 
all his strength to instruct and en- 
lighten his daughter. 

Without saddening her in advance, 
by announcing his approaching ma- 
lady, he endeavored to accustom her 
to a future separation, but she could 
not comprehend it. The last thing 
in which youth can believe is the rup- 
ture of holy affections. It never 
learns that such love can be interrupt- 
ed. 

One day. Master Swibert and his 
daughter were seated at the turn of 
the road, where they generaUy rested 
in their daily walk. The organist 
returned to the subject with which his 
mind was always preoccupied — that 
future in which he had no part — and 
finished by saying, "My daughter, 
your cousin loves you. What he felt 
for you here he has not lost by sepa- 
ration ; his heart is devotedly yours. 
You are all in all to him, and I have 
long understood his affection for you. 
I should feel happy to know you re- 
turned his love.** 

Paganina, surprised, replied, ^I 
love but you, my father; must jon 
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leave me ?" The organist replied by 
this veree of St. Paul, " Insipims : tu 
quod seminas, non vivificatur^ nisi 
prius moriatur^^ and Paganina, who 
did not know Latin, began to weep. 

From this day, Master Swibert de- 
clined rapidly. He made what he 
called his will; his last instructions, 
only to arm his daughter for the 
struggles of life. He urged her to 
see, through him, the immortality of 
the soul ; so especially visible in the 
early Christians, in the mournful hour 
when, their bodies, falling to ruin, be- 
trayed the interior flame that disen- 
gaged them from earth, to shine for 
ever among the stars in unfading lus- 
tre. 

After several days of agony, the 
good musician found his peroration. 
He died. 

It was morning. He had talked a 
long time with his daughter, and the 
peace he enjoyed announced the end 
of the struggle. His large, troubled 
eyes looked once more toward the 
mountain, on her, and on his crucifix, 
then closed for ever. * 

XX. 

The world — even the best of it — 
don't like to be entertained with the 
sufferings of others ; so I will not stop 
to relate those of Paganina. I will 
pause longer on the chapter of her 
consolations. She drew these from 
two sources, her memories and her 
labors. 

Her memories were realities. She 
felt that her father had never left her; 
and lived in his presence, meditating 
on and practising his lessons. Her 
ardor for the study of her art redou- 
bled. Often in the silence of the 
night, at a late hour, her voice was 
beard by an admiring crowd beneath 
her window. The young artist, with- 
out knowing or desiring it, became 
popular. 



She had other joys, too, which 
helped her to live her isolated life. 
It is not of those of love I speak. 
Paganina did not know the passion. 
She lived apaxt from the world, and 
her character became half legendary. 
Fancy held play where love was ex- 
cluded; and in the regions of the 
ideal grew her immortal works, and 
their imperishable beauty, to be shed 
oh humanity. 

Perhaps the memory of such things 
should only be intruded on the very 
few; for it is said that often a ray 
from on high illuminated the cham- 
ber where the young girl sat, and in 
that moment she felt a new world 
tremble in her heart. 

XXI. 

Happiness is not the guest of earth. 
The miserable and deceptive pleasure 
that pretends to this glorious name 
is a bait rather than a food, and 
never nourishes any body. There- 
fore such moments as we have spo- 
ken of are fugitive, and are mostly 
followed bv exhaustion and bitter dis- 
gust, which would be a good price 
for them, could such moments be 
paid for. Paganina experienced the 
common law. She could not live on 
ecstasy. Her da3rs, therefore, were 
mingled and diverse. 

I must relate the crisis of her life ; 
but I turn with regret to the chamber 
that sheltered her genius and her in- 
nocence. I see in spirit — ^shut in 
this place — z. treasure that no one 
was permitted to contemplate ; for 
Paganina bloomed in the shade, and 
reserved for her solitude her beauty 
and the perfume of her loveliness. 

Sometimes, only when debauch 
slept and idleness prolonged its use- 
less repose, the beautifiil young girl 
appeared before her opened window. 
Robed with the reflection of the au- 
rora, she saluted the growing day ; 
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azid, as the antique statue, she exhaled 
divine harmony by contact with its 
earliest ra}'s. 

xxi:. 

Having, not without success, ter 
minated his musical studies, Andr^ 
quitted Naples. His affection for his 
cousdn had greatly mcreased. Love 
sang in his heart ; for, if we may bor- 
row such an expression from the poe- 
tical vocabulary, it assuredly belongs 
to a musician. 

From the day he was free, he had 
but one desire — to see Paganina. He 
set out with this intention, and rest- 
less regarding his reception. Indeed, 
his luture depended upon it 

During the journey, his thoughts 
went ahead, and heaped up every 
imaginable supposition on the man- 
ner in which his cousin would receive 
him ; but she did not receive him at 
«1L He entered a deserted, rnan- 
sion. 

He wandered among the deserted 
places, where every thing recalled the 
days of his childhood. Death had 
passed by, and left, perhaps, some un- 
known scourge In his poignant dis- 
li*ss, he im&gined.the worst. 

Perhaps he did not deceive him- 
s^ Paganina was to appear the 
next day at the theatre of Milan. 

I must add that she was always 
worthy of her father, in the strictest 
sense of the woYd ; though for three 
months, it is true, in order to prepare 
herself for the stage, she had mixed 
in the worid of the theatres, and, 
what is ^ worse, in the world of pa- 
lasites, insinuating themselves by eve- 
xj means and with every end. She 
lc:eathed a poisoned air in the incense 
of impure flatteries. Her bitter con- 
tempt prevented its injuring her; but 
as soon as she was fi'ee, she ran to 
ocme^ he wound<^ m a letreat whe<ne 
one CviJia uiscover «ier. 



XXIII. 

Estract from the Giuetit 4f L^tmimnfy^ i^t aotb 

of September, 18'—. 

**Her father was German, her motb&r 
an Italian ; her father belonged to the 
church, her mother to the theatre. Both 
were superior musicians. Such a birth 
could promise her a more than common 
destiny, and this birth had a smgular 
predestination. She was born in the side- 
scenes of the theatre during a scirie, the 
memory of which is still fresh among us. 
Her first cries were drowned in the pas- 
sionate strains of the violin of Paganini, 
and the bursts of admiration from his audi- 
tory. The little creature, as if in reply to 
the powerful invocation of the master, ap- 
peared befv^re the hour fixed by nature. 

" This is all her history. From that hour 
she disappeared. Without doubt, the new- 
bom vestal sought the retreat of the sacred 
fire. 

•* To-day she returns to the place of her 
birth. The words are literally true ; we wiU 
hear her this evening in La Scala. 

*' I have desired to announce this fk^. 
Let no one fiul to be there, for I predict i* 
will be an event 

" My ta?k is finished. I would like to 
describe this cantatrice, but she belongs to 
no formula. It would require two to ex- 
press the dualism of which her person and 
character bear the imprint 

" She seems to have received firom her 
parents two natures which by turns inspire 
her. Even now we hear her pure and 
original voice mount to heaven ; no breath 
of human passion seems to agitate it We 
listen endianted, lifted &r above ourselves, 
and share the serenity, the peace she in- 
spires ; suddenly the air changes, the color 
mounts to her cheeks, passion absorbs her, 
and she bursts out in its most marvellous 
tones. I could see the spectre of the old 
Paganini grimacing by the side of his beau- 
tiful god-child, and goading on her enchain- 
ed genius." 

XXIV. 

The result was as predicted. The 
young cantatrice excited immense en- 
thusiasm. 

The Italians are f|uickly roused, 
and never sell the e^adences of 
their admizstioa. To show more 
than ordinary emotion, they invent 
unheard-of and extravagant expres- 
sions. 
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When Paganina could withdraw 
from these ovations, the night was 
far advanced; she took refuge in 
solitude. 

Let us follow her. It will be curi- 
ous to observe in her the intoxication 
of applause, and see how she bore 
her first triumph — she who had elicit- 
ed such flattering testimony of love 
and admiration. 

She wept, but not with happy 
emotions. 

"My father," she cried, "my fa- 
ther, you are already revenged. To 
punish me, you have fulfilled my de- 
sires. I wished for the clatter of 
applause, for the tumult of bravos. 
1 am satisfied already. Is it for this, 
great God, that I have deserted thy 
ways? Is it for such fugitive plea- 
sure, whose bitterness I have known 
before even I have tasted it? O 
happiness of solitude! ineffable family 
joys ! where have you fled ? 

"Those who have just applauded 
me little know the inexpressible sad- 
ness that overcame me. For a mo- 
ment despair drew tears to my eyes. 
They thought it the triumph of my 
art — ^but I wept for thee, my father; 
for thee, my childhood — and the 
peace of the old, happy hours." 

Andrtf at this moment appeared 

XXV. 

He watched her in silence — ^he on 
the threshold, and she half turning 
toward him proudly in her surprise. 

Andrd was the first to break the 
silence. 

" Paganina," said he, " I come 
from the home that you have left. I 
found the house deserted, and I went 
to seek you at the tomb of your fa- 
ther." 

" Yes," she replied with bitterness, 
" and you find me here in the garb 
of a comedian. What do you wish 
with me ?" 

"I wish to snatch you from mis 



cursed piacc> to fiy Av. you so £su 
that you may forget this fatal even- 
ing, and again become obedient to 
the voice of your father. Com^', I 
will be your protector, your guardian, 
yoiu- slave— until the day," he added 
in a lower voice, " when I ^xli. 
breathe to you my secret, and fell 
you that I love you." 

" Andrrf, listen to me. I will speak 
to you sincerely. I wish to love you. 
I swear to you I wish it To qui 
this country, fly with you, go into 
Germany and inhabit the house it 
my father, and there raise a family^ 
would be my happiness; but it can 
never be." 

"The love I bear you, Paganina, 
has taken deep root. Near you alone 
am I happy; but if it must be so, 
speak ! If you have given your heart 
to a man worthy of you, tell me, and 
destroy in me all hope for ever. Fo 
you I can bear any thing. But if it 
is not so, do not answer me yet. 
Wait ; my humility may disarm you, 
and some day my patience may end 
in moving your heart." 

" No ! my heart is but ashes ; no 
affection blooms nor will bloom with- 
in it. It is too late." 

" Do not speak so, I beg of you. 
You do not know what the future 
has in store for you, nor see the Pro- 
vidence that watches over you. It 
has sent me to you, and with me the 
remembrance of happy years and the 
presence of your father." 

" The angel itself is not yet arrest- 
ed in its fall. €ro! let me hang 
suspended between the heaven that 
is shut against me, and the abys& 
whose depths I seek." 

She burst into tears. Andr6, after 
a silence, approached her. 

"Paganina," said he, "do not 
weep. Come ; see ! the dawn already 
whitens the fields. Let the God of 
the morning: comfort you. The wind 
rises forerjnncr ot a new day. Bathe 
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vour forehead in its breath, and re- 
spire with its penetrating odors the 
forgetfulness of your sufferings. To- 
day, perhaps, will bring us back peace 
and happiness." 

" No, to-day will be fatal. The 
beauty of the morning moves me no 
longer; for me the evening fires, the 
flames of the foot-lights, the /clat of 
triumph. I will go from /ete to fete, 
from ovation to ovation. I want the 
whirlpool of the world to seize and 
carry me until I lose my health — and 
forget everything. Immediately I 
set out for the Chateau Sarrasin.** 

**AhI this, then," cried Andr6 
with a sudden explosion of ptassion, 
'^'this, then, is the secret of your re- 
sistance and the avc^wal of your 
shame. The public cry that brought 
me here had already warned me. I 
refused to listen to it Well, go; 
but fear ever}'thing. You have 
roused in me a monster that I knew 
not of." 

And raising his hands to heaven, 
the unhappy one fled. 



XXVI. 

Paganina was calumniated by her 
cousin; she was pure, though it is 
true she slid on a fatal declivity. 
Already appearances were against 
her reputation, Andr^ was deceived; 
hut he was not the only one; and 
frt^m thence the reports to which he 
h»d made allusion, and the pretext 
f which will be explained. 

The Count Ludovic, proprietor of 
1 1)6 Chiteau Sarrasin and actual head 
of the house of the Ligoneri, in- 
scribed in the golden book of Euro- 
pean aristocracy, was a man of proud 
appearances, endowed with mascu- 
line beauty quite in accordance with 
his character; for he was superior to 
his race, and possessed many noble 
qualities. 

His life was not without stain; but 
even his faults bore that chivalrous 
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character that renders them honora- 
ble in the eyes of the world. We 
well know that the code of the world 
is not that of the saints. 

And the Count Ludovic, who will- 
ingly mingled with the people of the 
theatre, had known Paganina while 
she was preparing for her debut. At 
the first glance he had rightly judged 
the soul of the young artist, and saw 
her superior to her companions. 

His heart was touched. Penetrat- 
ed with sincere sentiments, he pre- 
served in her presence an attitude of 
reserve and respect, and his influence 
was secretly employed to isolate and 
protect her. His manner toward 
her was observed; for it was not his 
usual way of adding to the conquests 
for which he was famous. It might 
have been believed a mutual admira- 
tion; but it is not well to credit the 
judgments of one's neighbors. 

The Count Ludovic wished to 
celebrate the debut of Paganina by 
one of those fetes that an ostenta- 
tious tradition had preserved in his 
femily. He made important prepa- 
rations at the Chateau Sarrasin and 
sent out his invitations. 

The delicate point was to gain for 
his project her who was the soul of it; 
so he proposed it to her at the mo- 
ment when she received her first ap- 
plause, trusting, no doubt, to her ex- 
citement and wish for future con- 
quests. He knew his auditory 
would be of the first distinction ; he 
knew his motive — but no matter. 

The young girl, warned as if by in- 
stinct, feeling herself at the fatal point 
of her destiny, made him no reply. 
The next day, under the influence of 
her bad angel, she consented. 



XXVII. 

They set out alone in an open 
chariot. The Count Ludovic had 
proposed for himself a gallant tSte-^- 
tetCy without, however, the desired 
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success; for all day long Paganina 
spoke not a word. Her wandering 
looks were on the horizon, perhaps 
there to discover the mysterious and 
avenging power with which she be- 
lieved herself menaced. 

Toward evening they arrived at 
Ar^se.^ The young caniatrice was 
recognized and applauded; but she 
appeared totally unconscious of 
sight or sound, and maintained her 
obstinate silence. The count had 
long since renounced all effort at 
conversation. He rather liked the 
oddity of the adventure, and dream- 
ed of the legend where the paladin 
carried away his bride and wondered 
she was pale — so pale that she was 
dead. 

Meanwhile, the carriage labored 
on the declivity of the road to Ger- 
many. The heat was excessive, not 
a breath stirred tiie air; but a dull 
and heavy murmuring announced 
that the mid-day wind was pent up 
in the higher mountain regions. 
The setting sun was red as blood. 
At a turn of the road, Paganina 
shuddered, for she saw Andr^ on a 
rock above them; she could never 
explain by what energy of passion he 
had reached this point. 

When the carriage neared him he 
seized the branch of a tree, and, 
throwing it before the horses' feet, 
cried out, ** Paganina, stop! or, by 
the soul of thy father, be cursed for- 
ever ! " The Count Ludovic had 
some difficulty in managing his 
frightened horses; he did not observe 
that his companion was as pale as 
the bride of the paladin. 

A little further on, in returning, he 
saw the same man in the same place, 
illuminated by the burning sky, and 
pointing with the laugh of a madman 
to the black mass of the Chateau 
Sarrasin. 

The adventure was becoming 
more and more singular. The count 



wondered what part this man took in 
this unheard-of drama. 

He was too much the gentleman 
to betray any surprise; but he profited 
by the incident to renew his efforts at 
conversation. ** Do you know,*' he 
said to Paganina, ''that these slight 
accidents might have had a tragical 
ending? The horses we drive have 
already caused the death of a man, 
and, like those of the fable, may be 
said to feed their ferocity on human 
blood. The whip has never touched 
them. If it had not been my pride 
to place at your disposal the most 
beautiful equipage in the world, I 
should have hesitated to trust you to 
them." 

Still she did not reply. But the 
moment was approaching when she 
would speak, and in terrible words 
reveal her anguish. 

The carriage entered the road that 
ended at the Chateau Sarrasin. As 
we said before, this road descends by 
a steep and dangerous declivity, and 
on the very edge of the precipice. 
The horses walked quietly. Seizing 
the whip. Paganina struck them vio- 
lently,, crying out, 

''uo on, then! Is it not said that 
you can lead to death ? '* 

''To death, indeed!'' cried the 
count, surprised and alarmed. ** In 
this road, and at this hour, a miracle 
only can save us." 

The horses breathing fire, made 
frighiful bounds, leaving starry tracks 
behind them. The stones rolled 
heavily into the abyss. The few in- 
habitants of these solitudes, stopping 
on the borders of the road, looked on 
pale and as in a dream, to see this 
fantastic chariot drawn by such fu- 
rious horses, while a young girl, 
standing, and her hair flying in the 
wind, lashed them on to desperation. 

If it needed a miracle to save them, 
this miracle took place. The team 
stopped; upset the carriage on the 
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steps of the ch&teau. One of the 
horses was killed, the carriage broken 
to pieces. The count sprang up safe 
md sound, his first inquiry for Paga- 
iiina. 

''lam here," she replied; "the 
hand of God has led us hither." 

With her intention, such words 
were blasphemy; but she spoke in 
delirium. 



roamed the earth, picking up the 
notes of giief, the cries of the new- 
born, the sobs of mothers, the sighs 
of the dying, and the groaning of the 
crowds who t^roan and groan on. 
But never, never have vou borne 
away anything more sad or desolate 
than the laugh of this unhappy child. 



XXIX. 



XXVIU. 

Pa^anina, leaning on the arm of 
the count, promenades with him the 
highest terrace. The guests, in 
groups at a distance, regard them 
with hungry eyes. 

A hot and violent wind agitates 
the half-stripped trees. The clouds 
traverse the sky hurriedly and quick- 
ly, and their moving shadows rest on 
the mountains. The moon disen- 
gaging itself here and there, throws 
its pure light on the while form of 
the young girl. She seems to grow 
in the estimation of the admirers who 
seek her. 

The Count Ludovic is strangely 
moved. His sincere sentiments are 
rekindled by the newness of the situa- 
tion, and the strangeness of the ad- 
venture. He thanks his companion 
for having, at one stroke, played with 
iheir two lives. Exalted and ner- 
vous, enervated with the perfume of 
the life that she had so nearly lost 
t^nly a few moments befoie, Paganina 
I -^plies to him. The observers of the 
^cene listen attentively. Detached 
from the murmur of the distant 
storm, their words are heard for a 
moment, but the tempest again arises 
and carries them away in its roar. 
Yes,' ardent and mysterious breath, 
bear away these words of irony, of 
revolt, and of despair — bear afar the 
bitter laugh that accompanies them. 

For a long time, O powerful 
voice! have men listened to your 
painful harmony. Long have you 



The night advances. Already the 
moon has commenced to decline. 
Some of the invited ones have re- 
tired; others, grouped here and there, 
seated or half-extended, are sleeping 
in the hot breath of the storm. 
There are two powers that watch — 
Paganina and the tempest, and the 
thunder rolls and shakes the moun 
tains. 

Silent and isolated, Paganina looks 
at the shadow of the Chateau Sami- 
sin. She sees it advance and recede. 
She thinks of the legend of this 
cursed place — so fatal to the honor 
of women. And yet fate has led her 
there — the gulf is yawning for her. 
She advances; she will never enter 
there. 

A cry is heard ; the sleepers, wak- 
ened suddenly, run to and fro, pale 
and frightened. They find Paganina 
fainting and covered with blood. A 
deep wound is found in her throat. 
The count sustains her, and in a voice 
thundering above the tempest orders 
his people to seize the assassin. 

The assassin was Andr6 ! 

When they wished to carry the 
wounded one into the Chateau Sar- 
rasin, she could not speak, but be- 
trayed, in signs of such moral terror, 
her repugnance to enter, that they 
were obliged to relinquish the idea. 

She said since, at the moment that 
the doors opened to make way for her 
she again saw rhe scene which, sev- 
eral years before, had so forcibly struck 
her. Nothing was wanting ; the 
brightness of the light, or the luxury 
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of the dress. All the actors were 
there, all — but they were hideous 
skeletons; they still made gestures of 
applause, while above them, the wo- 
man with the green diamond showed 
a livid face, the eyes extinct, and an 
open mouth, from which no sound 
proceeded. 

Paganina was laid on a litter and 
carried to Ar^se. 

Andr^ followed her, chained, and 
guarded from sight. They ariived 
next morning. 

It is said the infuriated crowd 
rushed upon the assassin and his 
guard, and obliged them to fly for 
the^r lives. Paganina had him 
brought to her, took him by the 
hand, and so passed through the 
moved and disarmed assemblage. 



lasted during the winter months. In 
the spring only she appeared to be 
restored to health, but the blow had 
been a severe one, and the rest of 
her life was merely a prolonged con- 
valescence. 



For a long time her life was de- 
spaired of. A burning fever consum- 
ed her. Her sufferings were such as 
belonged to her thirsty nature. She 
experienced the most terrible of earth- 
ly tortures; and prayed in her deliri- 
um for a stream of water to flow into 
her parched lips. 

Her moral sufferings were still 
greater. Every evening she became 
the prey to a terrible hallucination, 
that she regarded as the punishment 
of her wish for popularity; she saw 
herself raised far above an immense 
crowd, and this crowd becoming by 
turns insulting and mocking. Its 
waves of fury flowed and reflowed at 
the feet of their victim, and covered 
her with their froth. Paganina, in 
despair, would have thrown herself 
into this shoreless tide; but in vain; 
she felt herself enchained to her 
height, and obliged to wait for the 
rays of morning to dissipate her 
phantoms. 

These two features suffice to char- 
acterize her malady, which was moral 
as well as physical. Its intensity 



But suffering in silence accomplish- 
ed its work. Her long confinement 
had curbed if not wholly subdued 
her ardent nature, and those who 
thought to find the revived Paganina 
on the declivity where they had left 
her, were greatly mistaken. 

Their surprise was greater, too, as 
no indication had prepared them for 
the change. The work in her soul 
was well and firmly done, and she re- 
mained calmly impenetrable to her 
friends, until there escaped from her, 
in spite of herself, a jet of revealing 
flame. 

The Count Ludovic had never 
ceased his attentions during her ill- 
ness. His passion, far from weaken- 
ing, had grown stronger during his 
separation. When he could be ad- 
mitted to her presence, he expressed 
his sentiments, perhaps, too tenderly; 
he who knew her, knew of what sud- 
den movements and prompt returns 
she was capable, strove with all his 
energy, but remained confounded. 
Not without reason, for so Paganina 
answered him. 

*' Since the day when I first heard 
all you have just repeated to me, I 
have stood on the borders oPeternity. 
New lights have been shed on all 
things since then; do not be surpris- 
ed that my language is no longer the 
same. 

^^ It must be true that you place 
yourself in very high and me in very 
low esteem ! Do you consider m^ 
honor a worthy prey for your 
vanity ? Do you not thinlc that a few 
days of pleasure might be too well 
paid for by my past and my future } 
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What, then, do you wish ? You ask 
that 1 abjure the past, that I sacrifice 
to you my whole future, and even 
more ! My immortal soul is what 
you would wish to debase. And in 
a few da3rs you would give me, in 
exchange, your contempt, to run, 
freer and more honored than ever, 
into new pleasures. This is what 
you wish^ and yet you say you love 
me. 

" Good God ! what might I have 
been to-day, if heaven had not ar- 
rested me — and what am I now? 

•'* Ah ! forgive me ; I have lost the 
right to be severe. Words of blame 
or bitterness should not come from 
my lips. No, it is myself I despise ; 
and this contempt, to which I am con- 
secrated, plunges into my heart a 
poisoned iron. It oppresses, it stifles 
me, and leaves for my punishment 
the life I hate. 

" Count Ludovic, you are the son 
of chevaliers. I know at the bottom 
of your heart is the nobility of your 
ancestors. Adieu ; we have met for 
the last time.'* 

And the count retiring on this 
command, lost his reputation for a 
man of gallantry. 

xxxii. 

« 
It was Easter-Sunday, the feast of 
eternal life. The sun shed through 
the clouds its humid lavs, the trees — 
clothed in new verdure and brightly 
agitated — ^sent forth their sweet and 
subtle perfumes. 

Paganina, still weak, was placed 
by the open window; she turned 
toward the church her eyes grown 
larger in suffering, and listened to the 
notes of the feast, weakened by the 
distance. When Faust heard such 
songs the poisoned cup fell from his 
hands. In his desperation he believ- 
ed no longer in God. The earth had 
rectaimed him. Heaven was going 
to reconquer Paganina. 



The angels, approaching her, 
brought back a world of innocent 
and gentle memories ; she wept. 

At this moment the bells, pealing 
their joyous notes, announced the 
end of the ceremony. 

The virgins, clothed in white, quit- 
ted the church in silent swarms. Pa- 
ganina saw them pass before her in a 
vision, for they appeared in groups of 
such supernatural beauty that she 
was thrown into an ecstasy. 

She saw them leave the second 
banquet — some retiring sweetly with- 
in themselves, as slender stalks bend- 
ing under the weight of the heavenly 
dew; others, pale, with foreheads high 
and open, and eyes pure and ardent. 
They crossed their arms on their 
breasts, the better to guard their treas- 
ure. All wore the trace of that fire 
which for eighteen hundred years has 
marked the victory of the virgins and 
the martyrs. The ray of divine beau- 
ty which fell on these figures was re- 
flected back on Paganina; her soul 
was transfixed and vanquished for 
ever. 

She rose, and standing, pale as 
her long white vestments, she pray- 
ed : 

" Thou seekest me again, my God; 
behold! I come. To thee I return, 
and with the frightful experience of 
the darkness of oblivion, and pene- 
trated with the horror of those places 
where thou art not. 

** Thou art witness that, before I 
abandoned the heights where thou 
residest, I sustained an infernal strug- 
gle. That day my vision was lower- 
ed, the dragon of the abyss mounted 
toward me to drag me to its depths. 
. . . Thy angels have fallen, my 
God! But whilp they are lost for ever, 
why, why am I reclaimed ? 

" I come trembling in thy light. 
Do not reject thy victim; acknow- 
ledge the blood-stain with which thou 
hast marked me to save me, I hope; 
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let me again contemplate thy eternal 
beauty. Thy beauty, my Lord, I 
must see. I thirst for it; one ot its 
bright rays has shone before me, and 
the world has nothing niore to offer. 
*' My last hour will be the hour of 
my deliverance ; I wait for it. Ac- 
cept the offering of a broken life, 
whose failing forces will be employed 
to repair the evil I have done. And 
thou^ my father^ I bless thee^ because 
I may yet sleep again in thy bo- 
som.*' 



XXXIII. 

The day fixed for the trial of Andr6 
having arrived, a great mass of peo- 
ple pressed around the court of jus- 
tice. In the memory of man, no 
celebrated cause had ever attracted 
so great a multitude. At every hour, 
the waves of the crowd mounted 
higher and higher against the walls 
of the palace. When it was known 
that Paganina would appear to give 
her testimony, such tumult and agita- 
tion arose that the judges were obliged 
to suspend proceedings. Calm being 
somewhat re-established, the president 
called Paganina to testify against the 
assassin. Then, without raising her 
eyes, in a low and trembling voice, 
which ran shuddering through the 
crowd, she answered, '* He saved 
my honor V' Twice she said it^ and 
when the president renewing his inter- 
rogation, menaced her with the pen- 
alties of the law if she refused her 
testimony, she fixed upon him a 
steady gaze and repeated in a strong 
voice. 

" He saved my honor ! *' 

At these words there was a shout 
of enthusiasm. Men threw their caps 
into the air, and cried, *' Hurrah ! *' 
Women wept and were agitated; and 
Andr6, sobbing aloud, held out to 
her his trembling hands. 

It is easily known he was acquit- 
ted. 



XXXIV. 

Soon after, a strange, unheard-of 
rumor was afloat. They said the 
Count Ludovic asked Paganina in 
marriage. The Count Ludovic ! 
This flower of nobility, this last of an 
antique chivalry, condescend to pro- 
pose to an actress, and tarnish his 
escutcheon ! It was not to be be- 
lieved. But the evidence was excel- 
lent. He said so himself, and even 
rudely, to the unlucky flatterers who 
thought to make capital out of the 
enormity of the story. 

We can conceive the emotion was 
great and spread rapidly. 

Things stood so, when two other 
pieces of news, following closely on 
this, caused it to be forgotten. 

And these were, first, that the de- 
mand of the Count Ludovic was not 
acceded to; the second, that his pre- 
ferred rival was Andr^, an obscure 
musician with a weak brain; and 
even worse than that, that all his 
merit rested in his attempt at the 
assassination of the object of his pas- 
sion. 

I give the facts in their entire sim- 
plicity. Truth is worth more than 
its resemblance ; so any extenuation, 
any covering of phrases, would be 
useless, and neither make them ac- 
cepted nor understood by practical 
people — those who judge every thing 
from their own stand-point, and name 
it so well "common sense." 

Paganina wished to repair the evil 
of which she was the cause. She 
found " at her hand '' the sacrifice she 
desired. 

From the terrible night passed at 

the Chateau Sarrasin, Andr6 had ne- 
ver resumed the complete use of his 
reason. To have the right to devote 
herself to him, his cousin married 
him; surrounded him with every 
care, and watched over the flame of 
his vacillating intelligence with a love 
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more maternal than conjugal. In our 
existence, many things are strange. 
She never seemed the wife of Andr^. 
She lived with him as a sister. And 
can you imagine what was her life, 
tete-h-tite with an idiot? Calculate 
the energy to sustain, and the pa- 
tience to calm him. 

When the spectres of madness ap- 
proached the poor invalid, warned by 
his cries of terror, Paganina ran to 
him. Her presence, and the sound 
of her voice, dispelled the phantoms. 
Delivered from his terrors, he threw 
himself at her feet, covered her hands 
with kisses and tears, and invoked 
her as his angel, swearing to her in- 
violable obedience. 

Since King David's time, we all 
ktiow the power of music to dispel 
the spirits of darkness. Paganina 
made use of it, and found consolation 
in the mingled studies that brought 
her cousin such relief. So even they 
had hours of happiness. 

The geniu«5, too, of Paganina was 
not entirely lost to her contempora- 
ries. She was heard once in Milan, 
in a religious ceremony; and once 
again in Germany, where she had 
gone, nearly two years after her mar- 
riage, to make, with Andr^, a pilgri- 
mage to the house of her father. 
For her it was the song of the swan, 
for her exhausted and uncertain life 
went out soon afterward. 

This song of songs will reveal her 
last thoughts and conclude her his- 
toiy. 



XXXV. 

In one of those festivals which are 
the noble pleasure and the glory of 
Germany, an oratorio was to be given 
for the first time, the expectation of 
which excited a passionate impatience. 

This composition, called The An- 
ge/s* Fally is due to a musician whose 
name will descend to the latest pos- 



terity, carried onward by the tempests 
his genius has evoked. 

The part of the archangel Lucifer 
was awarded to Paganina. These 
phlegmatic Germans, when they give 
themselves to enthusiasm, lose all 
bounds ; and Paganina might have 
been satisfied could she have known 
her success ; but her soul was else- 
where. 

This oratorio was divided into 
three parts. The first expressed hea- 
ven. If there is any thing in this 
world that can make man see what 
his eyes cannot, and understand what 
his ears have never heard, it is mu- 
sic ; for the true musician knows that 
such harmony, quitting earth, mounts 
to the vaults of paradise, where it 
wakens the echoes that have nothing 
of earth, and falls again on us--the 
messenger of hope and consolation. 

Piganina's role^ in this part, was 
less important than in that which fol- 
lowed. Her voice was rarely detach- 
ed from the whole; but now and 
then two or three dazzling notes 
rose through the harmony, and the 
transported auditors believed they 
saw the fluttering wings of the arch- 
angel already hovering on the eternal 
heights. 

I will say nothing of the second 
part, although several found it supe- 
rior to the two others, on account of 
the sombre energy, the terrible power 
with which is rendered the insurrec- 
tion of the rebel angels. 

Paganina should have been perfect- 
ly at her ease, to display here the 
richness of her voice — this voice 
which, in other parts, rang as a trum- 
pet of gold and brass. But these ac- 
cents of revolt choked her, and here 
she was unequal. She would soon 
surpass herself in the last air. 

The composer, by one of those 
happy mistakes from which the best 
works grow, forgot the tradition. His 
angels were not thunder-struck in 
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their pride, and shrieking in blasphe- 
my ; but vanquished. They were 
condemned, and wept. They weep 
for the heaven they have lost. Ad- 
miration believed there was nothing 
more to expect ; but here the master 
recalls his power, reanimates his ge- 
nius, and finds an inspiration supreme 
to chant the farewell to infinite hap- 
piness of the guilty phalanx. 

The sobs of the orchestra and cho- 
rus are heard alternately, and the 
voice of the archangel rises once 
again. At this moment, Paganina 
sang her last air on earth with an 



intensity of love and grief that cannot 

be described. 

No, Paganina 1 one who can so 
weep has not lost heaven. 

Those whose saw her then will never 
forget her. In this high-vaulted 
room, lofty as a church, she stood 
above the others, in a long black robe 
covered with stars. Her beauty was 
that of an archangel. 

As she finished, a ray of sunlight 
streaming through the red glass, and 
sparkling as the flaming sword that 
forbade the entrance into Eden, rest- 
ed a moment at her feet and expired. 



THROUGH DEVIOUS WAYS. 



CHAPTER I. 

I was given to psychological stu- 
dies in those days ; was fond of attri- 
buting vagaries of disposition and 
eccentricities of temper to inherited 
perversions, insurmountable in them- 
selves, and consequently the misfor- 
tunes — not faults — of their posses- 
sors. At that time I firmly believed 
in the mysterious attraction of soul to 
soul ; in the mutual recognition of 
kindred spirits, and their sympathy 
with each other from behind the bar- 
riers of flesh and blood. 1 do not 
say 1 have quite abandoned the opin- 
ion now ; but there is a reservation. 

I had dipped a little into German 
mysticism ; had sifted, as I thought, 
all creeds to the bottom — all save 
one. For Catholicity and its * ' super- 
stitions*' I had always entertained 
too profound a contempt to seek to 
acquire a further knowledge of its doc- 
trines than any intelligent American 
can learn from the well-read (?) theo- 
logians who form its antipodes, and 
who launch forth anathemas against 



Rome on high-days and holidays 
when other subjects weary or grow 
fiat. I flattered myself that my ac- 
quaintance with this particular form 
of idolatry was quite thorough for all 
practical purposes; the contamination 
extended no further ; and yet I believe 
my case would represent that of nine 
tenths of the thinking, intelligent Pro- 
testants of this peculiarly-favored and 
grace-illumined country. 

It was — for me — the first party of 
the sedson. January had almost 
danced itself away, and the fashiona- 
bles were beginning to anticipate 
Lent ; but until to-night I had per- 
sistently refused all invitations from 
friends and acquaintances. Of the 
former I had very few ; I had grown 
tired of the world, of pleasure-seek- 
ing, of myself. What wonder, when, 
in the great city of New York, with 
its hundreds of thousands of throb- 
bing hearts, there was not one to 
whom in solemn truth I could hold 
out the right hand of friendship; not 
one upon whose sympathies I could 
anchor, should the tide of fortune turn 
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and leave me^ a rich man to-day, the 
sport of her cruel waves to-morrow ? 
I prided myself on being cynical, 
taming out of the way of all step- 
ping-stones that might have led to a 
happier existence; there was little 
faith in human nature in my heart, no 
religion in my soul. 

Dissatisfied with my own aimless 
life, I sought no mirror in the lives 
of others; self-sufficient and cold, I 
avoided kindness and sympathetic as- 
sociations. I was just at that point 
when satiety and disgust render the 
world and its attributes almost unen- 
durable. 

On the evening before mentioned, 
I had been introduced to young ladies 
by the dozen; had mentally criticised, 
weighed^ and found wanting each 
one upon whom I had inflicted the 
bane of my coxppany through a 
dance. Tired and ill-humored, I was 
about going forward to take leave of 
the hostess, when a few words spoken 
just behind me made me pause and 
look around, curious to know who 
the " sweet singer " might be. 

It was a woman's voice, clear and 
sweet, and the words were, "No, 
thank you; I never dance the round 
dances." 

But a surging crowd of feverish 
waltzers drifted by me at the mo- 
ment, as the delirious strains of 
Strauss's Zatnora floated up from the 
balconv, and the face I would have 
scanned was lost amid the throng. 

As I moved off a little from the 
dancers, and watched cheeks flush and 
bright eyes grow brighter at the call 
ot voluptuous music, I could not but 
wonder at the inconsistency of ^te 
and fortune that had brought into 
this ultra-fashionable gathering a lady, 
certainly young, and probably beau- 
tiful, who " did not dance the round 
dances." 

I passed into the adjoining room. 
Several of the waltzers, tired and 



heated, had left the crowded salon 
before me; here and there a stray 
wall-flower tried to look unconscious 
and happy in the midst of desolation; 
but my eye psychological wandered 
in vain up and down, seeking a face 
that would seem to indicate the owner 
of the voice heard a few moments 
before. At length a very young girl 
issued from a group that had been 
standing near an open window, and, 
as I marked the expression of her 
faultless mouth and soft blue eyes, 1 
said to myself, '^ That is the one." But 
at the moment a gay young West- 
Pointer stepped forward to meet her, 
and in another instant my Madonna 
was whirling through the giddy maze. 

'' P^haw I '' I ejaculated half aloud, 
disapp)ointed to find my intuitiveness 
at fiiult, and turned as I did so to en- 
counter an old friend, not seen for 
some lime, who entered from the con- 
servatory in company with a lady. 

Surprise and pleasure caused us 
momentarily to forget politeness^ bo 
that several sentences were inter- 
changed before Armitage recollected 
himself, and said, '^ Allow me, Helen. 
My friend, Mr. Moray, Miss Foster.** 
1 muttered something — the young 
lady bowed; that was all. The cou- 
ple passed on; and I am bound to 
confess that I did not notice the 
color of the lady*s eyes or hair, and 
never once thought of her expression, 
psychologist as I was. 

I recognized no kinship of feeling 
or sympathy as we stood within the 
circle of each other's ma^netism; and 
yet my ** destiny " had come to me, 
and the soul within me, that was to 
have risen and grown conscious at 
the approach, stood mute and made 
no sign. 

After that, Fred Armitage called at 
my rooms several times, and succeed - 
•ed in winning me away from my ex- 
clusiveness, in so much that I prom- 
ised to be at his disposal for New 
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Year's day, on condition that his 
visits of congratulation would be few 
and well chosen. He laughed at my 
conceit, as he was pleased to call it. 
*• I don't fancy everybody any more 
than you do, Ed/' he said; "but one 
must make allowances and be socia- 
ble with the world. There's a differ- 
ence between friends and acquaint- 
ances. One need not have the for- 
mer if one doesn't wish: but the latter 
are indispensable, unless you give up 
the amenities of civilization at once.** 
After which remark we sallied forth. 

Toward evening, and when I had 
vowed for the fourth time that each 
successive call would be my last, 
Fred paused before a handsome house 
on Fifth Avenue. 

'* I am not going in," I said, almost 
savagely, as he announced his inten- 
tion of entering. 

"Only here," he answered, " and 
1 promise I'll go horce with you, I 
must call. I should have made this 
one first; but I wanted to save the 
best morsel for the last. Come; Helen 
would never forgive me if I neglected 
her to-day.' " 
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** And what claim has the young 
lady on your time and affections ? " 
I asked, somewhat more quitely than 
before ; " you are not in love, or en- 
gaged, or anything of that kind ? " 

^' Nit un ni V autre; it is my 
cousin, Helen Foster. I introduced 
you at^Mrs. Parry's." 

I had not time to say more; for the 
door opened at this juncture, and we 
were ushered into a large and elegant- 
ly furnished parlor, where sat two 
ladies — one old, and very charming 
in her old age; the other young and 
beautiful. Not lovely; there was no- 
thing airy or fragile about her; but 
radiant, with a fresh, bright color in 
her cheeks that made one think of 
long walks taken on wintry mornings; 
with large brown eyes, which, while 
they did not &11 or fear as they looked 



into yours, yet had a shade of reti 
cence, almost bashfulness, in their un- 
troubled depths; with a wealth of 
rippling hair, golden brown, crowning 
the well-poised head and defining the 
delicate ear; with a hand that felt 
warm, soft, and friendly, as mine 
closed over it. 

** We have met before, I believe," 
she said, as Armitage repeated my 
name; then, turning to the other lady, 
" Mr. Moray, grandmamma, a friend 
of Fred's." And the dear little figure 
in the arm-chair rose and greeted me 
most kindly. 

'* Has there been no one here to- 
day, Helen ? " asked Fred ; ** you look 
as though you were quite tresh, and 
not at all fatigued from the exchange 
of compliments, hand-shaking, etc." 

"Oh! yes, there have been some 
few," she said. '^ But grandmamma 
lives entirely at home, and you know 
I patronize society but seldom; con- 
sequently, we have been spared the 
dear five hundred particular friends, 
and flatter ourselves we feel quite as 
comfortable, notwithstanding. Isn't 
it so, grandmamma?" And she 
placed her hand affectionately on the 
old lady's arm. As the tones of her 
clear, well-modulated voice reached 
my ear, a vision of lights and flowers 
and flying feet rose before me, and I 
'almost heard the bewildering waltz- 
music float through the air. And 
then, lifting my eyes to the face of the 
lady before me, I recognized my rara 
avis of that evening — the girl of the 
period who did not dance round 
dances. 

To say that I was not interested 
in her from the first, would be to say 
an untruth. Her personality affected 
me pleasantly, and somewhat strange- 
ly. There was a freshness and elastic- 
ity about her that did not proceed from 
inexperience or unacquaintance with 
the world; for dignity and self-pos- 
session characterized her every move- 
ment, and yet she seemed entirely 
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unconscious of any claim to original- 
ity or naturalness; because she was 
so natural. Our call, that was to 
have been so short, lengthened itself 
into an hour. Fred an J his cousin 
made themselves mutually agreeable. 
I addressed myself to the elder lady, 
now and then exchanging a few words 
with the others. 

When Fred arose to take leave, I 
felt no disposition to join him, and 
very unaccountably and inconsistent- 
ly reproached him in my own mind 
for being in a hurry. 

For the first time in manv months 
I had felt sociably disposed, and had 
endeavored to make myself agree- 
able; and I was reluctant to leave 
that quiet, home-like parlor and its 
occupants, both so different from the 
brilliant, giddy butterflies within the 
flutter of whose wings I had been 
vacillating all that day. As we pass- 
ed out into the still, cold night, I 
looked up at the quiet stars with a 
kindly feeling. Fred talked in an 
unbroken stream uniil he reached my 
rooms. Arrived there, we spent the 
rest of the evening smoking and chat- 
ting. 1 expressed myself pleased with 
his cousin and her grandmother, 
whose only grandchild and sole heir- 
ess he informed me, she was. The 
clock struck twelve as he rose to go. 
After I had come back to the fire, I 
remember the wholly strange, almost 
sorrowful feeling that possessed me. 
Gazing into the dying embers, I 
dreamed a half- waking dream, where- 
in the ghosts of other New Years dead 
and gone took form and shape, and 
with shadowy, reproachful gestures, 
seemed to beckon me away, back 
through old scenes and hopes and 
yearnings — faded — buried — ^vanished 
all for ever. 



CHAPTER II. 

One afternoon in early spring, I 
happened to pass the cathedral just 



as service was over. I had spent the 
previous evening with Miss Foster — , 
an event of not unusual occurrence 
now, although I never called unless 
when accompanied by Armitage. The 
current of my thoughts flowed pleas- 
antly as the crowd of devout wor- 
shippers issued forth from their devo- 
tions. A lady passed out of the gate, 
and I immediately recognized the 
figure as that of Miss Foster. '* Ec- 
centric, certainly/^ I thought; **just 
like what 1 would imagine she might 
do. Strange that some of our most 
intelligent and highly educated wom- 
en can fancy this attending Catholic 
churches.'' 

I quickened my steps, and in a mo- 
ment was at her side. 

** Have you been at vespers, Mr. 
Moray ?'' she asked, as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world 
that I should have been there. 

" Not I," I replied laughingly ; 
** but you have, I presume?" 

** Yes,'' she rejoined, "grandmam- 
ma will be scolding me, I am afraid. 
I went up stairs to lie down after din- 
ner, having a slight headache. But 
once in my room, I felt as though 
a walk would benefit me more, so I 
stole out." 

'* A crowded church is not the best 
place in the world in which to get 
rid of the headache," I responded. 

** Mine has vanished, however," was 
the reply. ** It had quite disappear- 
ed before I reached the church." 

** Do you affect Catholic ceremo- 
nies generally. Miss Foster ? " I ask- 
ed; ** or rather, do you admire Cath- 
olicism in the abstract ? Or is it the 
incense and music and wax taper 
that possess charms for you ? " 

** All these collectively have attrac- 
tions for me," she answered; *'but 
not in the way you imagine. You 
are inclined to believe, no doubt, 
that it is some romantic and impres- 
sionable vein in my nature that sends 
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me within the influence of Catholic 
ceremonies and their accessories. But 
w^ are all liable to error ; and you 
will not be deeply wounded, I hope, 
if I venture to advise you of your 
mistake in this instance. I am a 
CaiholiCy and hold all these things as 
a part of my &ith/' 

''A Catholic! '' I exclaimed in un- 
disguised astonishment. ^'ACath- 
iic ! Not a Roman Catholic, Miss 
Foster? You mean that you are 
one in the true sense of the term ! '' 

* * I hope I do — I think that is what 
I mean. I am, by the grace of God, 
a Roman Catholic. ^^ And it seemed 
to me she spoke almost maliciously, 
as though deliberately to wound my 
dearest prejudices. 

* * You will the more readily excuse 
me for my inability to realize this in- 
formation, '' I replied, ** when I tell 
you that until now my acquaintance 
with members ol your church has 
been very limited, and that those 
whom I have met have always be- 
longed to the lowest lasses of so-e- 
ciety. I find it difficult to convinc- 
myself that you can profess a belief 
whose tenets have always appeared 
to me to be a web of su[)erstition. 
My associates have been altogether 
Protestant, and my prejudices, as 
you would call them, very decided 
wherever Rome was concerned. You 
may think me blunt, even imperti- 
nent; but allow me at the same time 
to acknowledge that I feel confident 
there must be something good and 
beautiful in a religion that one of 
your intelligence and refinement ad- 
mires and professes.'* 

"There is something good and 
beautiful in all religions,*' she answer- 
ed, ' * or they would not be worthy of 
the name — mere attempts and half 
promises as most of them are. But 
in ours all is goodness and beauty. 
I can pardon, even understand your 
prejudices: for I shared them once. 



I was bom and educated in the Pres- 
byterian faith ; a faith hard, cold, and 
unconsoling. I can remember the 
time when I regarded Catholicity as 
but another form of heathenism. For 
your estimate of my intelligence and 
refinement I can only thank you — ^all 
the more as you have never had op- 
portunity to judge correctly of either; 
consequently I must take the verdict 
for what it is worth. But here I am 
at home, and the lamps are lighted. 
How late it must be ! Thank you 
again, and good evening.' 
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With a little rippling laugh she left 
my side, and almost before I had time 
to answer her parting salutation, she 
had tripped up the steps and entered 
the house. 

A crowd of conflicting thoughts 
pursued each other in my mind as I 
continued my walk. A consciousness 
that I endeavored vainly to ignore 
grew stronger as I reflected on what 
had passed, and weighed more mi- 
nutely all the circumstances of our 
meeting and acquaintance. And with 
it* was mingled a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, almost of vexation and pain, as 
though I had been touched and as- 
sailed by some detested enemy* 

1 grew restless; nothing satisfied 
me. People said I looked ill. No 
wonder, when I sat up half the night 
trying to divert my mind [um ihe 
study of its own problems, to those 
of incomprehensible German philos- 
ophy. 1 reasoned with what I was 
pleased to term my weakness. But 
what could I do ? I had kept out 
of the way of temptation; I had 
avoided assemblies where I knew she 
was likely to be; twenty times I had 
stood upon the threshold of her home, 
and as often turned and retraced my 
steps. One night I sat alone in my 
room, and almost vowed to put the 
thought of her from my mind at once 
and for ever. As I mused, Armitage 
entered nnannounced. 
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** Desolate and melancholy as ever, 
he said cheerfully, and the sound of 
his happy voice made me desperate. 
Suddenly, involuntarily, I might say, 
I found myself answering him. 

''I am tired of being desolate and 
melancholy though'' ; then carelessly, 
'' What if we saunter down to Miss 
Foster's ? " 

Fred was all willingness, while sur- 
prised at my change of mood. We 
walked leisurely along. When we 
reached the house, Fred remarked 
that the shutters were closed, and 
that there was some probability of 
the young lady being out. I said 
nothing, but made a solemn compact 
with myself while we waited. ** If she 
is not at home," I thought, " that vow 
shall be registered and kept ; if she is, 
cAe sera sara.^^ 

Miss Helen was at home, the ser- 
vant said. She reproached me for 
not having called in such a length of 
time, and wondered if the revelation 
made at our last meeting had not 
helped to keep me away. Then turn- 
ing to her cousin she said laughingly, 
" Mr. Moray >^'as horrified the other 
day, to hear of my being a Catholic." 

* ' The other day ? " I answered. " It 
is fully three months ago, and I have 
not yet been able to reconcile my 
mind to the fact." 

** It is a fact though, Ed," said Ar- 
mitage; '* and greatly as I deplored the 
calamity when it happened four years 
ago, I must confess that Helen has 
changed for the better in the interval. 
You see, she was most irrepressible, 
some time since — before her conver- 
sion, as she calls it — doing every thing 
by fits and starts, and holding every 
one under the severest of despotisms ; 
but I actually believe this little devo- 
tion she has, this habit of confessing, 
has toned her down and made her the 
rational creature we see her. That's 
how you account for the change, isn't 
it, coz ? " 



"Fred, you are unconscionable. 
Mr. Moray knows you as well as I 
do, no doubt, and weighs your vera- 
city proportionately. You don't ad- 
mire Shelley, Mr. Moray ? " interrog- 
atively, as I turned over the pages 
of a richly bound edition of that au- 
thor which lay upon a little table near 
me. 

"No; and yet I do not look at 
him from the same point of view as 
you probably would. I think he was 
crazy. You, I suppose, would pass a 
more merciless judgment." 

" Let us be charitable," she said, 
" and hope that he was insane. But 
unhappily his was a species of insani- 
ty of which there are but too many 
instances. 
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After that, the talk fell upon books 
generally. The hours slipped by, and 
eleven o'clock had struck before we 
took leave. Before I lefl her that 
night, I had thrown down the barriers 
crumbling so long ; I had seen and 
recognized a true, womanly woman, 
and, all unknown to her, had accept- 
ed what I knew to be the inevitable. 

After this I went often to the en- 
chanted castle. My fairy princess 
was nearly always accessible, but so 
she was to the rest of the world as 
well. How could I hope to be the 
fiivored knight, when her smiles were 
bestowed on all so generously ? She 
was invariably kind and cordial; 
sometimes slightly sarcastic and criti- 
cal, but never moody or sad. I oflen 
wondered from what source she drew 
her abundant cheerfulness, and how 
she managed to preserve it. 

Never by word or look had I inti- 
mated my own feelings toward her ; 
something told me to linger at the 
gate of paradise, content to see the 
roses blooming without daring to ven- 
ture in. I felt that a suspicion once 
aroused in her mind would change 
our relations completely; and I had 
not begun to hope. 
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endeavor listened itself more firmly 
upon me. I was about to speak, but 
she interrupted me, and the words 
came more slowly now, and more 
kindly. 

'^ I may have spoken harshly/' she 
said. '^ Indeed, I am sure I have. But 
it was of yourself with regard to your- 
self, and in what I said there was no 
thought of my own connection with 
the subject. As to that part of it, I can 
have none; but I think, however much 
or little a woman esteems a man, there 
must be something especially tender in 
her dealings with one who has made 
her the offering of his love. You will 
believe me, then, when I say that I 
am pained, deeply pained, that you 
should have given yours to me, or 
deemed its acknowledgment necessary. 
Words are idle and superfluous here. 
I can and do appreciate it; I can be, 
I am your friend. Forgive me if I 
have been harsh; in calmer moments 
you will come to think of me as one 
whose words were quick and too im- 
pulsive, but who had your interest 
at heart. Now let me go. Do not 
speak further, I beg of you; it would 
only pain us both.'' 

. " But a few words, " I said; " a very 
few. You have aimed surely, and 
struck deep. I do not blame you for 
my mistake, nor for that which you 
term harshness. I cannot, since I 
recognize its truth. The difference 
between you and most women is, that 
you are brave enough to speak that 
truth ; for you are too free from 
vanity or falsity of any kind, I know, 
ever to speak other than your earn- 
est thoughts. I may have scoffed at 
creeds; I have never scoffed at God ; 
give me 'at least this merit. I have 
dreamed a dream — we all do at some 
time, I believe; may yours be happy 
realizations always. Good-by. 



than usual, but calm. There were 
tears in her eyes as they met mine ; 
but what woman with a woman's 
heart could be unmoved at such a 
moment ? 

** Good-by,'' she answered, almost 
inaudibly. I paused to hear no more; 
the next moment the door closed be- 
hind me, and I was in the street. 
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With a sudden glare the firelight 
flashed upon the wall, and the red 
glow shone full upon her face, paler 



CHAPTER III. 



I went abroad through the princi- 
pal cities of the old world, and by 
quiet ways to unpretending places, 
where travellers seldom go. My 
heart sought rest and quiet; my soul 
was beginning to shake off the tor- 
por that hat] enchained it ; taking in 
almost unconsciously, silent influen- 
ces that pervaded my whole being. 
Truths forced themselves upon me 
unawares, and my ears did not refuse 
to hear them. Across the wide Atlan- 
tic some one was praying for me, 
although I did not know it while she 
prayed — one whose face I vainly 
strove to banish from my memor}', 
whose voice ran through the current 
of my troubled dreams. And yet it 
was with no hope of winning her love 
in the future that I opened my heart 
and mind to the study of sacred 
things. That idea never came to 
me. The whole purpose of my 
life seemed changed. How often I 
thought of her denunciation of my 
aimless existence, my ^^ dilettante \2&Xt& 
and careless ways." How often I 
thanked her that, all unconsciously 
though it were, she had opened to me 
new avenues of thought and action. 
** Better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all," and so the 
work went on. Silently but surely 
my heart unclosed to the heavenly 
dews that fell upon it and renewed it. 
I remained some time in France and 
Italy, spent a few months in Ger- 
many, and then returned to England 
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K\. the feet of one of the fathers of the 
Oiatory in I,ondon I made my first 
confession, and tasted the ineffable 
sweetness of divine compassion. 

Nearly two years had passed, and 
the €bke nan far niente life, so natural 
once, grew wearisome now. At hpme 
there was work for me to do ; there 
lay my field and my mission. I did 
not attempt to disguise from myself 
the pain and renewal of old wounds 
that must inevitably follow my return. 
However, I resolved to nerve myself 
for the ordeal, and promised my ti- 
nMdity the struggle would be short, 
and then the world lay before me. A 
world in which there were great things 
to be learned and conquered. 

I had written to Armitage once 
after my departure, and received an 
immediate answer, asking me to con- 
tinue the correspondence. To his 
letter I had not replied, and I was 
almost entirely ignorant of affairs at 
home. 

I landed in New York one bright 
September day, and the first feeling 
of strangeness vanished as I walked 
through the crowded streets, and re- 
cognized the familiar faces of former 
acquaintances. My whilom landlady 
received me with open arms ; my old 
quarters had just been vacated, and 
I was speedily reinstalled. I had not 
been in town two days, when Anni- 
tage rushed in one evening, glad to 
see me, and brimful of news. 

" Strange freak of yours that, Ed," 
he said. '' I came around here one 
night by appointment ; old lady met 
me with the information that you had 
sailed that day. I couldn't believe 
it. Went to Helen's, to see if she 
knew any thing about it; but she 
didn't. Then I felt sure the whole 
thing was a joke. You and she were 
such friends that I could not think 
you'd have gone off in that way, 
witiiout saying good-by. That soli- 
tary htter of yours was .vorse thar. 



none at all ; provoking in you to re- 
lapse into silence again, when a fellow 
thought he had got on your track. 
How soon do you intend to be off 
again ?" 

" Not for a while yet," I answered. 
" I think I shall remain at home now. 
By the way, how is Miss Foster ?— or 
is she Miss Foster yet ? — and her 
grandmother ?" 

" The old lady died the winter after 
you lefl New York; but Helen is liv- 
ing in the homestead yet. A married 
sister of mine is domiciled there too, 
at present — Laura ; you've heard me 
speak of her. She was living in Balti- 
more when you were one of us. He- 
len is not macrried ; not for the want 
of suitors though ; she has refused be- 
tween ten and fifty splendid offers, to 
my certain knowledge." 

" Of course she makes you her confi- 
dent ?" I said quizzingly. 

" Ihs du tout — a fine one I'd 1*^ 
but I guess all these things. She 1$ 
an odd girl. Not too pious, although 
a devout Catholic, but hard to please. 
By the way, I am due at Helen's to- 
night; won't you come? You can*, 
expect her to call on you." 

I made some excuse; and Fred 
went off without me, promising, how- 
ever, to report me " safe and sound." 
Although I knew that, sooner or later, 
I should meet her, I could not face 
the ordeal as yet ; and preferred that, 
when it did take place, the meeting 
should be accidental. 

The next week I attended a con- 
cert at the Academy of Music. Di- 
rectly in front of me two seats re- 
mained unoccupied until the prima 
donna had made her first bow to the 
audience, and was preluding her sohg 
with a few prefatory trills. 

I turned my eyes fi*om the sta^e 
to meet those of a lady who passed 
to one of the vacant chairs ; and the 
next moment Fred Armitage was say- 
ipfi:, "Yon here Moray? 1 am^ad 
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we are near you. He has changed, 
Nellie, don't you think ?" as his com- 
panion extended her hand in silence. 
Then, as I greeted her, a single " wel- 
come home " fell from her Hps, and 
that was all. 

No change in her. The same pure, 
truthful eyes ; the old-time sweetness 
in her voice and smile ; the old-time 
charm about her still. As I looked 
at her, and heard her speak, I realized 
how vain had been the ddlusion that 
prompted me to seek peace and dis- 
enchantment within the sphere of her 
influence. Once, during a pause in 
the music, she asked my opinion of 
the singer. I must have appeared 
constrained and awkward ; for I have 
a half recollection of muttering some 
indistinct answer. I left before the 
performance was over. I did not care 
to court misery — my present situation 
was deplorable enough — and I was 
anxious to get away from Fred's per- 
tinacity, which I knew would assert 
itself if we went in company from the 
music-hall. 

Afterward I steadily resbted all so- 
licitations from Armitage to call at his 
sister's; although he often expressed 
a desire to introduce me. However, 
having met him one day in company 
with his brother-in-law, I promised 
the latter gentleman to call at his resi- 
dence. Not to have done so would 
have made my conduct appear eccen- 
tric and ridiculous. About dusk the 
next evening Fred came in. 

" Come to Ai»vergne's with me to- 
night," he said. " Walter has gone 
to Baltimore on business, and Helen 
with him. She intends spending the 
winter with some relatives there. 
I^aura is alone, and may be we could 
cheer her up. 1 am sorry Walter and 
Nellie are absent ; but you'll get ac- 
quainted with the best little woman in 
the world." 

1 jiere was np h(4p for it. The pre- 
sent, too, afforded the best oppuitu- 



nity. I went, and received a cordial 
welcome froni Mrs. Auvergne, who 
was all that hei brother had described 
her, and more. 

" So this is Mr. Moray," she said, 
as Fred introduced me. " I have 
heard of you so frequently that I 
know you already. And Helen haa 
sometimes mentioned you." 

The evening passed pleasantly. As 
we were about leaving, our hostess 
warmly invited me to renew the visit. 
"Come soon, and as often as you 
like," she said ; " we shall be always 
pleased to see you." 

Inconsistently enough, I departed 
from my proposed line of conduct in 
so far as to accept her invitation. It 
was lonely sitting in my bachelor 
abode those long winter evenings; 
and, after five or six weeks' acquaint- 
ance, I had called so frequently at 
Mrs. Auvergne's as to feel more at 
home there than anywhere else in 
New York. I did not think much o\ 
the ftiture, of the difficulties that n^ust 
arise when another member of the 
family should resume her place in the 
circle ; or, if I did, I was wise or fool- 
ish enough not to anticipate them. 

Meeting Mr. Auvergne near home 
one evening, he brought me nolens 
volens in to tea. We found his wife 
in the parlor, with her three charming 
little girls, who had become great 
friends of mine, and who knew me 
under the title of " Uncle Fred's 
brother." 

*• Something for you, Laura," said 
Paterfamilias, as he threw a letter into 
her lap. 

" From Helen, is it not ?" 

" Yes; excuse me, Mr. Moray, while 
I glance over it. I always give He- 
len's letters two or three readings. 
She is growing quite dissipated. ' I 
ha/e been to three parties this week/ 
she writes; *much against my incli- 
nation, you will imagine. But Maufi 
and Alice lead such gay lives th>u 
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one is kept in a perpetual round of 
sight-seeing and enjoyment — as the 
world goes. I could never be con- 
tent to live this way; and feel dubious 
as to whether I can find it compati- 
ble with real duties at home to re- 
main the promised time. You re- 
proached me before I went away with 
being low-spirited, Laura. Your pa- 
nacea has not proved beneficial. I 
am, if not melancholy, not half so 
cheerful in my mind, as Fred would 
say, as when I left you. So don't be 
surprised to see me any morning 
about breakfast time. Tell the chil- 
dren, Cousin Helen is glad they have 
found a new fiiend; but** — ^here the 
reader paused; and, after a hurried 
perusal of the remainder, replaced the 
missive in its envelope. 

" Foolish Helen !" she said, as 
though talking to herself; then, sup- 
per being announced, there was no- 
thing more said on the subject. 

On Christmas eve I called with 
some presents for the children. I 
had promised them to enlist Santa 
Claus in their favor, and waited until 
I thought they would be asleep to 
bring what toys and trinkets they had 
told me confidentially would be ac- 
ceptable. Ushered into the parlor, 
I did not at first perceive in the dim 
light that some one was standing near 
the window. The noise of the door 
closing caused the occupant of the 
room to look round, and, as she did 
so, I recognized Miss Foster. 

** Excuse me," I managed to arti- 
culate in my surprise ; " I did not 
know you had returned, or that you 
were expected." 

" I was not expected," she answer- 
ed smilingly. ** But I grew home- 
lick as Christmas approached, and as- 
tonished them all this morning at 
daylight. Will you sit down, Mr. 
Moray ?" And she drew a chair for- 
ward. 

*• Thank you,*' I replied, " not this 



evening. I have merely brought 
some trifles for the little ones. We 
are great friends. I have beoome 
quite at home with them during your 
absence.** 

" So Laura tells me,** she answered; 
"and they have not been silent 
either. They are very lovable chil- 
dren.*' 

" I have found them so,*' I rejoined. 
" I suppose they are all three dream- 
ing of Santa Claus at this moment. 
But I must be going. Be kind 
enough to present my compliments 
to Mrs. Auvergne, who is probably 
busy this evening. And allow me to 
wish you a very merry Christmas." 

As I ceased speaking, the pallor 
door opened and the mistress of the 
house entered, bonneted and shawled 
for a walk, and accompanied by Fred, 
who announced himself a complete 
wreck from a fi:olic in the nursery. 

" Good evening, Mr. Moray," said 
the little lady cordially. " These for 
the children ? Thank you ; you are 
very kind ; tliey will be so delighted. 
You see our wanderer has returned. 
Is she not looking well ? Sit down, 
you must not go yet. Rather late 
for a lady to go shopping, is it not ? 
But I want something down-town, 
and Fred has volunteered to accom- 
pany me. We shall not be absent 
long; you must stay till we return. 
You and Helen are old firiends, I 
know, and can manage to pass an 
hour pleasandy together.** 

I fancied Helen looked at me im- 
ploringly, as though to say, " Do 
go away,*' and I ventured to remoiv 
strate. 

" I am inexorable,** was the reply, 
"You are to remain till we come 
back. Fred, take his gloves; and 
Helen, ring for lights." 

There was no withstanding such 
importunity. Reluctantly, but with 
as good grace as I could summon, I 
allowed myself to succumb to th« 
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Ibrce of circumstances. Seeing there 
was no help for it, my companion in 
distress took some fancy knitting from 
a table near her, and soon appeared 
lost in its intricacies. For fully five 
minutes after the door closed on Mrs. 
Auvergne and her brother we sat in 
embarrassing silence— silence that at 
length grew unendurable. 

" You are sitting too far from the 
fire," I said, by way of endeavor to 
mend matters ; '^ there must be some 
draught from that window too." 

" I prefer being near the light," she 
answered, without looking up ; " and 
I am not at all cold." 

Another five minutes of silence. 
What should I say next? Could I 
sit there much longer? I did not 
think so. I felt as though I must make 
a desperate move and take my leave. 

Suddenly, pealing out upon the 
silent night, I heard the sound of 
bells. She heard them too, I knew, 
for I saw her lift her head to listen. 

"The Christmas chimes," I said; 
" how beautifully they sound. I have 
heard them in Rome and Naples; 
last year I was in England at this 
season ; but home music has charms 
peculiar to itself, and dearer than all 
other — at least so it seems to me." 

" You believe in Christmas, then, as 
an institution ?" she answered smiling- 
ly, and with a touch of the old sar- 
casm in her voice. 

" Surely," I replied gravely, " since 
I believe in Christ. Inasmuch as a 
Catholic believes and reverences all 
that his church teaches and believes." 

I looked at her face to see what 
e£fect my words would have, but it 
evinced no emotion of surprise. She 
answered quietly and assuredly, as 
though our ways had never been 
separate, 

" Yes, we who are Catholics enjoy 
the capacity of feeling and appreciat- 
ing these things as none do beside. 
Especially converts such as you and 



I, who have known the 
of doubt and fear." 

"1 was not aware," I rejoined, 
" that you knew of my conversion." 

" No ?" she replied. " I have known 
it some time, having seen you several 
times at Mass and Benediction. I 
do not believe you would make the 
sign of the cross unless you held it to 
be the sign of salvation. And you do 
make it, I think." 

. " No doubt the discovery surprised 
you. Miss Foster," I continued. 

" No, it did not," she answered 
" I did not think the change would 
be accomplished so soon, but I hoped 
great things for you." 

" Even when you accused me most 
bitterly ?" Why tread on dangerous 
ground ; but the words were spoken, 
and I could not recall them. 

" Even when I accused you most 
bitterly," she said, in a low tone. 

"You are far-sighted, I perceive. 
Perhaps you may also have some 
idea of the manner in which this 
change was brought about. > Perhaps 
I may have felt, may still feel, an 
indebtedness to some one, to whom 
it has been a matter of doubt with me 
as to whether I should acknowledge 
the obligation, or suffer it to go un- 
paid." 

" I may have an idea," she replied, 
" yet not just such a one as that to 
which you make allusion. Some one 
may have been instrumental in awa- 
kening thought on the subject. But 
I have not been able to advance the 
idea further." 

For a moment I sat silent " Shall 
I tell her what she has done for me ?" 
I asked myself; " shall I open the oW 
wound and let it bleed afi-esh ? Will 
it be any sacrifice of my manliness if 
I tell her what a few moments ago I 
held it my duty and purpose to con- 
ceal ?" 

I drew my gaze fi'om the fire sad 
directed it towaid her. The tvory 
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needle flew in and out between her 
slender fingers ; it seemed she had a 
task to do. My resolve was taken. 
But there was not the shadow of a 
hope in my soul when I spoke. 
Something impelled me — ^something, 
I knew not what ; a desperate spirit, 
I thought it then ; my good angel, I 
know now. 

" There is a debt and an obliga- 
tion," I began, " and an acknowledg- 
ment which I am proud to make, 
although the fact of its existence be 
almost death to me. A little more 
than two years ago, circumstances led 
to the revelation of that which but for 
those circumstances might have been 
unrevealed to-day. I offered you a 
love that had grown in my heart un- 
til it interpenetrated every fibre of my 
being. You rejected it ; and that you 
did so, or why, I find no fault or 
blame. The folly was mine ; I alone 
have borne the consequences. But 
while you disabused my mind of any 
wild hope it might have cherished in 
moments quite as wild, you told me 
some unpalatable truths. Until I met 
you I had lived a selfish, useless life. 
After I met you, tb « germs of some- 
thing better in me stirred now and 
then, and impulses that I more than 
once fought down knocked at secret 
doors where the dr it and cobwebs of 
the world had p;;»hered. Then the 
dhumement cair.*?. and after it the 
change in me." 

Still knittinp, the soft wool flew 
through her Orgers faster and faster, 
as though sbft bade defiance to my 
moan. She did not look up as I 
paused, but hei lips were compressed 
and her cbtjek brightly flushed. 

"I ^fnt away loving you. Far 
away Vjm your visible influence, the 
thoug'it of you followed me through 
all my jo jrieyings. I passed through 
new scejes and experiences loving 
you; I ccAie back loving you still. 
I am here to-night with no intent of 



pleading a lost cause, with no hope 
of drifting from desolate seas into 
pleasant waters, with no dream of 
Lethean draughts to be taken fix>m 
your hands. As in the former instance, 
circumstances have forced it all upon 
me. To-morrow I shall wonder at 
the folly which prompts me to say 
what I am saying. But to-night, be- 
fore I close the book for ever, let me 
thank you for what you have done 
for me; let me leave you with the 
knowledge that, while I have been 
rash and presumptuous, I have not 
oflended you or caused you pain.'* 

She had risen from her chair while 
I was speaking. Standing for a mo- 
ment irresolute, with lips half parted 
and eyes downcast, she made a pas- 
sionate gesture with her clasped hands, 
as though impatient with herself. 

" I do not forget," she said, " any 
part of what I told you that night, 
two years ago. I was harsh — unneces- 
sarily so. But it all came on me so 
suddenly that I hardly knew what 1 
did say. I remember there was some- 
thing about misused talents and a 
wasted life, of what you might be and 
were not, of great possibilities slight- 
ed and contemned. But," here hei 
voice faltered and the words came 
slowly, "I do not remember telling 
you then or at any other time that I 
did not, could not love you. Do you 
remember it ?" Looking up, her gaze 
met mine half smilingly, half tearfully. 

" No, I do not remember it," I said; 
" but you sent me away firom you, and 
I have not forgotten that there was 
nothing of encouragement for the fu- 
ture in your dismissal of me. Can it 
be — dare I hope tliat — that — ?" 

Somehow two warm, soft hands 
were clasped in mine, and the Chnst- 
mas bells pealed out a tuneful chime, 
now softly low, now musically clear. 
And then she told me what I had 
never even fancied in my dreams : of 
the love that had dwelt in her heart 
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of hearts so long ; of fears that had 
assailed her when she grew conscious 
of it ; of a hope in the future and its 
unborn possibilities that had filled her 
Boul when she seemed most indifferent 
and cold; of prayers that from their 
fervency had been heard and an- 
swered. 

" I knew you would come back to 
me," she said ; " I knew that God would 
do great things for you. And even if 
you had not come; if some one else 
had taken my place, or some ambition 
occupied your heart, it would have 
been the same in the end, or nearly so. 
I think I could be contented to love 
you silently all my life long, if I knew 
you to be in thought and purpose 
what I had so longed to have you ; if 
I felt that my prayers for you were 
heard and answered." 

O wonderful unselfishness of wo- 
man's love ! O marvellous constancy 
of woman's faith ! How often do ye 
bum and die away unheeded and un- 
prized on hollow altars ! 

Three short bright years have pass- 



ed, and it is Christmas eve. Outside I 
hear a group of merry boys, battling 
with the bitter wind and laughing at 
its fierceness. Frost glitters on the 
window-panes and chills the air to- 
night; and blazing fires roar up the 
chimneys, pouring forth a welcome as 
they go. Here, in this quiet room, 
there is an atmosphere of peace and 
calm content that almost fills me with 
a reverential fear lest the sweet spell 
should float away and leave me des- 
olate. 

I can watch her all unnoticed as 
she sits in the deep shadow of the fire- 
light, the angel of my hearth and 
home. The face is perhaps a shade 
more thoughtful than of old ; but the 
bright head, golden brown, has still the 
same graceful poise and movement ; 
the truthful eyes are still as kind and 
tender as of yore. 

And as she sits there musing, I lay 
down my busy pen, and my full heart 
throbs with gratitude and thankful- 
ness, as I think how lonely life would 
be without her this happy Christmas 
Eve. 



LOST AND FOUND. A WAYSIDE REMINISCENCE. 



What woman, travelling alone, has 
not encountered the embarrassment 
of entering a car already nearly filled 
with passengers ? Perhaps the awk- 
wardness of the situation may not be 
as keenly felt by those who frequendy 
meet it, and who are accustomed to 
the manifold jostlings of this busy 
world, as by a recluse like myself. 
However this may be, I can testify 
from experience that the ordeal is a 
painful one to a sensitive and shrink- 



ing nature. So it chanced that, upon 
discovering this condition of affairs 
as I entered a car at Prescott, on a 
fine morning in June, 1867, 1 dropped 
into the first vacant place my eye 
detected, by the side of an elderly 
lady dressed in deep mourning. The 
first glimpse of her face and mannei 
satisfied me that she also was from the 
"States," and I felt quite at home 
with her at once. 

We soon fell into conversation, and 
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I found my companion most agree- 
able, quiet, and intelligent. We be- 
guiled the monotony of a railway 
journey by pleasant chat upon the 
scenery through which we were pass- 
ing, and such other topics as came 
uppermost. I noticed, as we stopped 
a few minutes at Brockville, that she 
seemed to scan all that could be seen 
firom tlie car with deep interest; and 
again, as we pursued our course up 
the river in sight of the Thousand 
Islands, she was quite absorbed in her 
observation of the scenery. 

"Beautiful islands," I remarked; 
" I would like nothing better than to 
occupy some days in exploring thqjr 
fairy haunts." 

"You would find many of them 
beautiful indeed !" she replied. " They 
are very dear to me ; for my early life 
was passed in their neighborhood, 
and I retain for them much of the 
affection that clings to the memory 
. of dear friends, though I have not 
seen them before for many years. 
What frequent merry-makings and 
picnic festivals did the young people 
from the American shore and those 
of Brockville enjoy together among 
the windings of their picturesque 
labyrinth, long ago !" she added with 
a sigh. 

She then informed me that she was 
now on her way to Illinois, to visit 
her children there, and had chosen 
this route, that she might catch a 
passing glimpse of scenes most in- 
teresting to her, from their connection 
with memories of the past. 

Time and space passed almost im- 
perceptibly to us, as we were engaged 
in discussing one subject after another 
of general interest, until some time in 
the afternoon, when, clatter ! clatter ! 
thump ! thump ! a jolt and a bounce, 
brought every man in the car to his 
feet, and caused every woman in- 
stinctively to settle herself more firmly 
in her place, while a volley of ex- 



clamations, " What can it be ?* 
" There's something wrong !" " Cars 
off the track !" " We shall be down 
the embankment!" burst from every 
quarter, the swaying, irregular move- 
ment preventing the [)ossibility of 
reaching the door, to discover the 
cause of all this disturbance. The 
time seemed long, but in reality 
occupied only a few seconds, before 
the motion ceased suddenly, with a 
hitch, a backward jerk, and a con- 
cussion, which had well-nigh thrown 
us all upon our faces ; and the con- 
ductor appeared for a moment in the 
door, uttering with hasty tremor, 
" Don't be alarmed, ladies and gentle- 
men — no danger! axle broke — cars 
off the track. We shall be detaine<i 
here some time." And away he went. 
This announcement was met, I am 
sorry to say, with more murmurs at 
the detention than thanks for our 
providential escape fix>m imminent pe- 
ril. " How unfortunate !" cried one. 
" And in this lonely, disagreeable place 
too!" added another. A third won- 
dered where we were, when one of 
the company familiar with the route 
volunteered the information that we 
were not many miles from Toronto. 

Now, firom the moment I sat down 
by my new acquaintance, I had 
divined — ^by that sort of mysterious 
sympathy, impossible to define, but 
which will be uftderstood by all con- 
verts to the Catholic faith — ^that she 
was, like myself, of this class ; and 
she had formed the same conjecture 
in relation to me; which was, 
perhaps, the cause of our having 
formed a sudden intimacy not quite 
in keeping with the native reserve^ 
not to say shyness, of both. Our 
first and simultaneous act, upon t).e 
occurrence of the incident recorded— 
in fortifying ourselves with the blessed 
sign of benediction and protection 
so precious to all Catholics — had 
confirmed the mutual conjecture, ar.vl 
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p«=tablished a strong bond of sympathy 
between us. 

As we left the cars together, I ob- 
served that she still scanned the sur- 
rounding localities with an earnest- 
ness that did not seem warranted by 
any claims they possessed to notice ; 
for a more tame and uninteresting re- 
gion can scarcely be imagined than 
that in which we so reluctantly lin- 
gered. 

" What wonderful changes forty 
years will make m the face of a new 
t )untry !" she at length exclaimed. 
^ 1 passed this way, going and re- 
turning, in 1827, at an age when the 
deepest impressions are received, and 
upon an errand so peculiar in its na- 
ture as to make those impressions in- 
delible. I have always carried the 
picture of the route, slowly traversed 
at that time, in my memory ; but the 
transformation is so complete that I 
look ill vain for one familiar feature." 

After walking for some time in si- 
lence, she resumed : " It is strange 
how vividly the most minute details 
of that journey and the incidents 
connected with it return to me, now 
that we are so singularly detained in 
tlie vicinity of the scenes I then 
sought, though there is nothing in 
tlie aspect of the country to bring 
them back !" 

By this time we had loitered into a 
•hady nook, at no great distance from 
the disabled car ; and its coolness in- 
viting us to remain after we had seat- 
ed ourselves upon a rock overgrown 
with moss, I begged that she would 
while away the time of our detention 
by giving me a history of those inci- 
dents. 

" The narrative may not prove very 
interesting to you," she replied. 
" The recollection of events that 
took place around us in youth has 
more power to move ourselves than 
others. But of this you shall judge 
Lr yourself. 



*' In 1826, I was visiting a dear 
friend who lived on St. Paul street, in 
Montreal. It was a pleasant evening 
in June, the close of one of those 
very warm days so common in the 
early part of a Canadian summer, 
where the interval between the snows 
and frost of winter and the fervid 
heat, the verdure and bloom, of sum- 
mer, is often so marvellously short as 
to astonish a stranger. 

" I was sitting in my room, at an 
open window that looked out on a 
narrow back-court, the opposite side 
of which was bounded by a row of 
low-roofed tenant-houses parallel with 
the bank of the river, and over these, 
upon a magnificent view of the St 
Lawrence rolling grandly down past 
the city, at which I was never tired 
of gazing. I had been contemplat- 
ing the mighty flood for some time, 
my thoughts wandering sorrowfully 
far up its waters and the stream of 
time to tranquil scenes now closed to 
me for ever, when the words, * Ah, 
Donald! that I should live to see 
this day ! Do not ask me to sing 
the hymn we love this night, when 
my heart is sae sair that it is like 
to break ! I canna, canna sing the 
sangs o* Zion i' this strange place, 
and in our sharp, sharp griefs !' 
came floating to my ear on the even- 
ing breeze, from an open balcony 
along the rear of the tenements men- 
tioned. 

" There was a depth of anguish in 
the tones that touched the tender- 
est chord of sympathy in my heart, 
which was then writhing under the 
pangs of a recent sore bereavement. 

" My childhood had been passed 
near settlements of the Lowland 
Scotch in St. Lawrence County, New 
York, and I was therefore familiar 
with their dialect, the use of which 
added to my interest in the speaker, 
and I listened eagerly for further 
sounds. For some time 1 heard only 
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Ik suppressed sobbing, and the low 
tones of a manly voice that seemed 
to be soothing an outburst of grief 
which was overwhelming his com- 
panion. At length I heard him say, 
with an accent that betokened a 
tongue accustomed to the use of the 
Gaelic dialect, 

" * It would drown the sorrows 
oi my gentle Maggie, if she would 
only strive to sing. Let us not for- 
get the dolors of our Blessed Mother 
in the agonies of our ain grief I 
will sing, and mayhap she will join 
me.* 

" Presentiy a singularly wild and 
plaintive air was borne to my ear 
upon the flowing cadences of a man*s 
voice, as soft and musical as any 
to which I had ever listened. The 
words were in Gaelic, but the refrain 
at the close of each verse * Ora^ 
Mater^ ora ' — revealed their religion, 
and that it was a hymn of the Bless- 
ed Virgin to which I was listening. 
Before the close of the first verse, he 
was joined by a voice, low and clear 
as the tones of a flute, bearing upon 
every strain the fervent outpourings 
of tender piety, though tremulous 
with emotion. 

'* Soon after it ceased, they retired 
within the open door of their room, 
and I heard them reciting alternately, 
in a low voice, that treasured devo- 
tion of the Catholic heart — of which 
I was then entirely ignorant, but 
which has since (thank God !) be- 
come inestimably precious to me — 
the beads of the Holy Rosary. 

" Their evening prayers being over, 
they walked for some time on the 
balcony in silence, when she said in a 
trembling voice, 

" • It is a month to-morrow, Donald, 
a month to-morrow, sin* God took 
awa' our darlings ; and och ! wha 
wad hae thought I could bide sae 
lang i' this cauld warld without a 
tight o' their bonnie faces I dinna 



ken why I live, when my sweet 
bairnies are buried far awa' i' their 
watery grave !' 

" * Ah Maggie ! why wad yc not 
live for your poor Donald!^ He 
mourns for the bonnie bairnies too ; 
but he does not wish to leave his 
Maggie because God has ta'en them 
from her. Cast awa* these repining 
thoughts, my own love, and let us go 
to the church thegither to-morrow 
morning, and lay all our griefs before 
the altar of our God.* 

" I heard no more; but resolving to 
accompany them to church, I arose 
very early the next morning, and pre- 
paring myself, watched an opportunity 
to join them, as they passed from the 
street where they were stopping into 
St. Paul street. 

" We walked on in silence after I 
joined them, and I saw that he was 
a tall, athletic young Highlander, of 
dark complexion, and with soft black 
eyes; whose remarkably fine face 
glowed with intelligence and mild- 
ness. Her beauty was more con- 
formed to the Lowland type; her 
eyes being of a deep clear blue, her 
hair * flaxen,* and her complexion 
exceedingly fair, while her teeth of 
snowy whiteness had a little promi- 
nence that caused them to be slightly 
revealed between her rose-bud lips, 
even when her countenance was in 
repose. Her form was very slender, 
and her beautiful face so youthful as 
to seem child-like. I never saw such 
a perfect expression of soul-absoib- 
ing yet patient and subdued sorrow 
as lingered upon every line of those 
youthful features. 

" We entered the old Recollet church, 
and I remained near them during the 
service. It was my first visit to a 
Catholic church, and I had never 
before been present at the offering of 
the holy sacrifice. 

" Soon after our entry, I noticed 
that first one of them and then the 
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other passed for a brief space of 
time into a little curtained box at the 
side of the aisle; but being ignorant 
of Catholic usages, I did not know 
for what purpose, though I was 
deeply impressed by their solemn, re- 
verent manner, and the peaceful ex- 
pression of their faces. During the 
progress of the service, which com- 
menced soon after, I saw them ap- 
proach the rail before the altar, and 
knew it was to receive holy commun- 
ion. The sweetly serene and pen- 
sive light that rested upon their fea- 
tures after that solemn act is still 
vividly before me, notwithstanding 
the lapse of years. 

" When they left the church, I fol- 
lowed closely, determined to learn 
something, if possible, of their history. 
At the church door the man parted 
from her, and went away in an oppo- 
site direction from that by which we 
had come, leaving her to walk back 
alone. As I walked by her side, I 
addressed some casual remark to her, 
and then, confessing the interest I 
felt in them on account of what I 
had accidentally overheard the even- 
ing before, begged her to tell me, as 
her sister in afHiction, of the griefs 
which were oppressing her. 

" We sauntered slowly down the nar- 
row streets from the Recollet church 
to our places of abode, and our 
young hearts being drawn together 
by the bonds of sorrow, I mingled 
my tears in sympathy with hers 
while she related her ardess 
story. 

" She was the only child of a minis- 
ter of the Scottish Kirk, whose name 
was Lauder, and who died when she 
was quite young. Her mother, be- 
ing left in feeble health, and destitute 
of any means of support, gladly ac- 
cepted the home offered by her sister, 
who was married some years before 
to a Highland gentleman by the 
name of Kenneth McGregor, and 



who became a Catholic soon after hof* 
marriage. 

" They were welcomed to the home 
of lier aunt with true Scottish hospi- 
tality ; and the most devoted and 
delicate attentions which affection 
could devise were lavished upon her 
heart-broken mother, to soothe and 
comfort her, while the little Maggie 
became at once the pet of a large 
household of cousins older than her- 
self, who regarded her ever after as a 
dear sister. So kind were the whole 
family to her, that she was not per- 
mitted to feel the loss of her father in 
the sense most chilling and painful to 
the heart of the orphan, that of being 
an object of indifference and neglect. 
They went frequently to visit their 
Lowland friends, and kept up an in- 
tercourse with them during the life of 
her mother. 

" When she had reached her twelfth 
year, the minister of the kirk which 
they had attended since their removjil 
to the Highlands, with several of his 
small congregation, among whom 
were her mother and herself, made 
their profession of the Catholic faith ; 
soon after which event her mother 
died. 

"When Maggie was in her four- 
teenth year, she became acquainted 
with Donald Macpherson, whose fa- 
ther was a warm friend of her uncle 
Kenneth. A strong attachment soon 
grew up between the young people, and 
when she was sixteen she was married 
to Donald. When they had been mar- 
ried about six years, and had three 
children — the oldest of them a daugh- 
ter five years old and named for her- 
self, and the others boys -^Donald 
thought best to join a colony (among 
whom were two of her cousins and 
their families) who were preparing to 
depart for one of the new and remote 
districts of Upper Canada. DonaM, 
as the one best fitted by education 
for that purpose, was appointed sur- 
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veyor of the wild lands, and to lay out 
roads in the wilderness. 

" They suftered much in parting with 
home and friends, but alas I subse- 
quent floods of affliction obliterated 
all traces of those lighter griefs. 

'* Their voyage was long and stonny, 
and when they were at length in 
sight of Newfoundland, and hoped 
they were about to reach the end of 
it in safety, a storm in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence drove their vessel upon 
tlie rocks in the darkness of evening, 
and it was wrecked. The poor young 
parents lashed their Httle Maggie 
firmly to a plank, and committed her 
to the waves; then taking each a 
child, and imploring the aid of 
heaven for themselves and their little 
ones, they plunged into the water. 
The mother was soon exhausted with 
tlie buffeting of the waves; her chilil 
was borne from her arms, just before 
she was thrown within the reach of 
friendly hands, and taken up uncon- 
scious. Donald was dashed against 
the rocks, and caught from the reced- 
ing waters of an immense wave, 
shortly after, by those who were 
on the shore watching to render aid 
to the sufferers, insensible and appa- 
rently lifeless. The child he had was 
also lost. 

" They were taken to a fisherman's 
hut, and by the persevering efforts 
of those in attendance animation was 
restored, though it was some days be- 
fore they recovered their conscious- 
ness, only to find that their children 
and their relations had perished. But 
a small number of their companions 
on the voyage survived. Their goods 
and clothing, with the exception of 
what they wore, were all lost; but 
this was too trifling to be thought of 
in comparison with their other mis- 
fortunes. 

" As soon as they were able, they 
proceeded to Montreal, in company 
with the survivors of the wreck, and 



Donald showed the certificate of hi» 
appointment as surveyor — which he 
fortunately carried in his vest-pocket— 
to the mayor of the city, who pre 
vided comfortable quarters for them, 
and advised him to remain there until 
he should receive remittances from 
Scotland, for which they sent imme- 
diately after their arrival in Montreal. 

" They had not yet decided whether 
they would return when these funds 
should arrive, or go on to the place 
for which they had started, as their 
companions were anxious to have 
them do. 

" She expressed entire indifference as 
to going on or returning; her chil- 
dren being gone, she did not car« 
where she was. The terrified, implor- 
ing look of her darling Maggie, as 
she was dashed from them on her 
frail support, amid the merciless buf- 
fetings and boiling surges of the fu- 
rious waves — ^her eyes straining to 
catch a glimpse of them, and her 
dear little arms extended so pitifully 
to them for protection — haunted the 
imagination of the broken-hearted 
mother, and, she assured me, had not 
been absent from her thoughts one 
moment since, sleeping or waking. 

" My sincere and fervent sympathy 
seemed to afford her some comfort 
and it was freely and heartily offered ; 
for I was myself, as I have hinted, iX 
that time a mourner over the recent 
loss of the kindest and best of fathers, 
whose only daughter and cherished 
j>et I had ever been. His death, 
when I was yet but a child in years, 
was followed by severe pecuniary 
reverses, which had driven us from 
our home and involved our hitherto 
affluent and most happy family in 
difficulties and poverty. In my ig- 
norance of sorrow and of the religion 
which alone can sustain the afflicted, 
I had thought there could be none 
so unhappy and unfortunate as our- 
selves. I could not then believe the 
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truth of the assurance, which was the 
solace of my invalid mother, that 
' The Lord loveth whom he chasten- 
eth/ I could not see the tender 
mercy and love that had inflicted this 
cruel bereavement and surrounded 
our helpless family with such calami- 
ties, in the clear light with which his 
^race afterward made it manifest to 
me. 

" But here was an instance far more 
inscrutable and heartrending. Stran- 
gers in a strange land ; the broad At- 
lantic rolling between them and every 
heart upon which they had any special 
claim for sympathy; their children 
relentlessly torn from them; and all 
their worldly substance buried in the 
consuming deep ! Why had they 
thus been singled out as marks for 
such a shower of fatal arrows ? I 
pondered much upon it, and my eyes 
were opened to see the mercies that 
had been mingled with the chastise- 
ments of a loving Father in our own 
case. We had numerous and kind 
friends, who.se sympathy had poured 
balm upon our wounded spirits, and 
whose generous hands had been 
opened to aid us in our necessities. 
Of these, the dear ftiends with whom 
I was then staying had been among 
the first, and their assistance and ad- 
vice at that dark period of my life 
have ever been remembered with 
gratitude. 

"While my new acquaintances re- 
mained in Montreal, I passed much 
time with poor Maggie, to the entire 
satisfaction of my friends, to whom I 
communicated the sorrowful story on 
the dav I heard it, and whose active 
sympathy contributed much toward 
the relief and comfort of the youth- 
ful mourners. 

" When they at length received the 
expected funds from Scotland, they 
decided to comply with the wishes 
•of their surviving fellow-sufferers in 
ndle and affliction, by accompanying 



them, according to their original in- 
tention, to Upper Canada. Our part- 
ing was very affecting. They had 
learned to look upon my friends as 
kind benefactors, while they regard- 
ed me as a sister. I felt very lonely 
after they were gone ; but the lesson 
I had learned from my intercourse 
with them was never forgotten. Theii 
united and unquesdoning acquies- 
cence with the will of God, and th« 
persistent patience with which every 
action of their daily lives expressed, 

* Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him,' made a permanent im- 
pression on my mind. 

" At the invitation and by the ad^ 
vice of my friends, I remained much 
longer in Montreal than I at first in- 
tended, in order to learn the French 
language, and to acquire the know- 
ledge of some other branches, for 
which superior facilities were present- 
ed by the Sisters of the Congrega- 
tion of Notre Dame, and which were 
necessary to advance my education 
sufficientiy to fit me for teaching, th« 
object I then had in view. 

" Nearly a year had passed sinca 
our parting with the Macphersons, 
when some friends from Vermont ar- 
rived on a visit to those with whom I 
was staying. I was requested, in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of th« 
lady of the house, to accompany 
them to several places of interest in 
the city, which they wished to see. 
Among these was the house of the 

* Gray Nuns,* a sisterhood devoted 
to the care of a great number of 
fbundlings. In passing through the 
rooms appropriated to the children, I 
was particularly attracted by the face 
and attitude of a delicate-looking lit- 
tle girl of surprising beauty, who was 
sitting on the floor and devoting her- 
self to the care and amusement of a 
little boy about two years old, whose 
beauty equalled her own, though en- 
tirely different in character. She was 
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fiur as a lily; her large blue eyes 
were shaded by drooping lids and long 
silken lashes, which imparled a touch- 
ing pensiveness to their expression, 
while her golden hair floated in shin- 
ing curls to her shoulders. The little 
boy's complexion was dark and clear, 
his black eyes soft and brilliant. The 
startled timidity combined with 
searching earnestness in their ex- 
pression as he raised them to mine 
and encountered my admiring gaze, 
(for I was always passionately fond 
of children,) thrilled my very soul, 
and, turning to the good sister who 
was conducting us, I exclaimed with 
enthusiasm, pointing to them, 
" « What beautiful children !' 
" ' Yes,* she said with fond pride, 
and evidently flattered by our notice 
of her pets, * they are indeed beau- 
tiful ; and alas ! their misfortunes are 
as striking as their beauty. They 
belonged to a Scotch family on board 
a vessel that was wrecked off New- 
foundland, and their parents perish- 
ed, Mr. Ferguson, a Scotch gentle- 
man in very infirm health, from our 
city, was visiting some friends in that 
vicinity, and happened to be passing 
in. a carriage with one of them on the 
evening of the storm and the ship- 
wreck, when, noticing the torches 
and busde on the shore, they stop- 
ped to inquire the cause and to ren- 
der assistance, if possible, to those 
who were washed ashore. This little 
girl had been la.shed to a plank, and, 
by a wonderful providence, when the 
baby was borne away from his mo- 
ther, the same wave carried him 
within reach of his little sister, who 
seized and dirng to him as with a 
dying grasp, until she was snatched 
iDsensible by Mr. Ferguson from the 
top of a wave which rolled far up on 
the shore, and would have hurried 
them back in its receding surf but 
fat a powerful effort on his part, 
which had nearly cost him his life; 



for he received injuries in the at- 
tempt, by severe sprains and othci- 
wise, that rendered him almost help- 
less for some weeks. His friend 
took the children and himself in the 
carriage to his residence, over two 
miles distant — it being the nearest 
house on that unfrequented part of 
the coast, with the exception of some 
fishermen's huts at some distance in 
the opposite direction. Mr. Fergu- 
son was unable to leave his bed for 
some weeks. Unfortunately, the phy- 
sician of that neighborhood was ab- 
sent on a visit to a distant city. 

" * It was long before they succeeded 
in restoring any sign of life ^^ either of 
the children, and wheu then efforts 
were at length reward -d b> fail : evi- 
dences of returning auimatior they 
had to exert themselves to ..-..c utmost 
for many days to keep alive the vital 
spark, which had been so nearly ex- 
tinguished. When they began to 
revive and recover strength, another 
difficulty met the devoted friends of 
the little unfortunates. The nerves 
of the litde girl had sustained so se- 
vere a shock that she could not be 
aroused to a sense of any thing around 
her. Slie was constandy struggling 
fearfully with imaginary billows, or 
setded in a kind of idiotic vacancy. 
When the physician returned, he 
gave but little hopes of her recovery, 
as he feared her brain was so far atf- 
fected as to unsettle reason perma- 
nendy. 

'*'As soon as the gentleman who 
had taken them to his house dared 
to leave them and Mr. Ferguson so 
long, he went to inquire after the 
survivors of the wreck, and found 
they had departed in a vessel bound 
for Montresd. Mr. Ferguson was 
confined, as I have said, for many 
weeks at the house of this fiiend, an^ 
before he could return to Montreal 
he had become so much attached to 
the htde treasures he had snatched 
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from a water)' grave, that he couUi 
not be persuaded to leave them, (al- 
though he was a bachelor,) but 
brought them to us, that they might 
be where he could sometimes see 
them. 

" * The little girl recovered but slow- 
ly. After some time she began to have 
lucid intervals, from which she would 
sink into mental apathy. Her sleep 
was for a long time broken by dreams 
of agonizing struggles, from which 
she would awake screaming, and so 
terrified that it required our most 
anxious and tender efforts to soothe 
and quiet her. She has, however, 
recovered almost entirely from these, 
and her mind is quite clear, though 
physically she is still a very delicate 
child, and we fear her constitution 
has encountered a shock from which 
it will never recover. During the 
first of her lucid intervals, she told us 
her name, and what she could of her 
parents.' 

" While the good sister was reciting 
this little history, I stood like one 
in a maze, half unconscious of the 
bewildering conviction which was 
stealing over me that these were two 
of the children whose loss my poor 
friends, the Macphersons, were be- 
moaning; and when at length she 
closed the narrative, by saying that 
the child had revealed her name, I 
seized her arm with such a sudden 
and convulsive grasp as called atten- 
tion for the first time to the fact that 
I had become pale as death, and 
whispered huskily, 

"*What did she say was her 
name ?* 

" * Maggie Lauder Macpherson,' 
replied the sister, as I tottered to the 
nearest seat, almost fainting under 
the intense excitement. She hasten- 
ed to bring me some cold water and 
other restoratives ; after taking which 
I explained to her, and to my aston- 
ished companions, ♦^he cause of my 



agitation in few words, and that the 
parents still lived. When I sank 
into the chair, little Maggie had 
risen, and, approaching timidly, stood 
watching me with great anxiety. As 
soon as the momentary faintness 
passed, 1 drew her closely to ciy 
heart, and — still trembling with agita- 
tion — whispered fondly and gently, 

" * My dear little lassie, I knew and 
loved your mother!* Looking up 
most wistfully in my face, she asked, 

" * Where ?* 

" * Here in Montreal,* I replied. 

" * That canna be !* she murmured 
with plaintive softness, and as if half- 
musing, while the very expression of 
her mother's own serene resignation, 
mingled with a shade of disappoint- 
ment, passed over her lovely features. 

" * That canna be, gentle leddy, for 
my mither (and she shuddered as 
she uttered it) was buried in the cauld 
waves !' 

"*No! my child,' I said softly; 
* your father and mother both es- 
caped, and are living, though a great 
ways fi*om here.' 

" It would be useless for me to at- 
tempt a description of what followed, 
as the truth of my assurance took 
possession of her mind; but the ex- 
citement of the sudden and joyful 
surprise — ^which we feared might in- 
jure her — seemed to restore the elas- 
ticity of her youthful spirit; a result 
that all other appUances had failed 
to secure. It was then discovered 
that the depressing consciousness of 
their orphan and destitute condition . 
had so weighed upon her sensitive 
young heart, as to affect her delicate 
frame and prevent her restoration to 
health. 

" I immediately sought my fnenda, 
and told them of the discovery; 
after which we went together to see 
Mr. Ferguson. It was agreed be- 
tween them, at once, that I should 
accompany the children to Uppef 
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Canada and deliver them to their 
parents, as a privilege to which I 
was especially entitled on account of 
the interest I had take» in the fami- 
ly. They furnished all necessary 
means for defraying the expenses of 
the journey. 

" I set out with my little treasures 
the next morning, under charge of 
an old gentleman who- was going 
to that vicinity on business. Our 
course lay up the St. Lawrence, and 
through a considerable portion of 
Lake Ontario. When we landed 
and left its shores, our journey con- 
tinued through a rugged wilderness 
country of great extent, to regions, 
then wilder still, in the interior of 
Upper Canada, where settlements of 
Scotch had been located. We stop- 
ped at a rude log cabin that aspired 
to the dignity of an inn, at the settle- 
ment where the route of our stage- 
wagon terminated, and which was 
only a few miles distant from the 
place we were in search of. 

** While the gentleman who had the 
care of us was out looking for a car- 
riage to take us on, I thought I 
heard a familiar voice outside, and, 
stepping to the window, looked from 
it just in time to see Donald Mac- 
pherson hunself, in the very act of 
driving away from the door, at which 
he had stopped a moment to speak 
to a man there. I tapped loudly on 
tlie window, he turned his head, and, 
tlirowing the reins to the hostler, in 
another moment rushed into the 
room, just as I had succeeded in hid- 
ing the children in an adjoining bed- 
room, and dosing the door. 

"*Is it possible, then,* said he, 
*that it is indeed yoursel* I saw! 
What in the name of gudeness could 
hae biought you (tlie last one I 
should have thought of seeing) to 
this awiii' wild region! But I am 
tliat glad, any how, to see your dear 
Glce ;hat I could cr^', as Maepie will. 



Fm sure ; but they will be right joy- 
ful tears she'll shed, for you will go 
with me this very hour to our home 
in the woods. But what could have 
brought you to face the fatigue of 
this rough journey ?* 

" * I came,' I replied as calmly as 
I could, *on business that nearly 
concerns you and Maggie, and I am 
so glad to meet you here! I am 
sure Providence must have sent you ; 
for I have been trying all the way to 
think how I could manage the busi- 
ness on which I came, without being 
able to setde upon any plan. 
Breathe a prayer to Heaven, Donald 
Macpherson, as fervendy for strength 
to bear your joy, as I have heard 
you utter under the pressure of crush- 
ing griefs, while I tell you,* I said 
slowly, and fixing my eyes upon his 
face, * that Almighty God has sent 
two of your lost children b«ck to you 
by my hands — your litd* Maggie 
and your baby boy !* 

" Never can I forget the expression 
that stole over his features — ^now 
white as the sculptured marble — 
when I succeeded in finishing what 
I had to say! He lifted his hands 
and eyes reverendy to heaven, and 
murmured a prayer in his native 
dialect. Then looking at me as if 
awe-struck, he exclaimed, 

" * Can it be that heaven has again 
employed you, the former messenger 
of its mercies to us, to bring this 
crowning one to our stricken hearts 
and desolated health ? It is not possi- 
ble ! It must be some wild dream !' 
and he passed his hand over his 
head as if bewiideied. As he said it, 
I drew him gently to the door of the 
bedroom, opened it, and rushed out 
of the room. 1 could not stay to 
witness that riiectmg, and I knew 
that the father would wish to be 
alone with his recovered treasures. 

** After some time I went back to 
the happv group, but it was long 
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before we could speak. Such joy 
seemed too sacred for the interrup- 
tion of words. 

" When we had sufficiently recover- 
ed from the blissful agitation of the 
scene, we set about concerting mea- 
sures for breaking the joyful news to 
Maggie. 

" He decided that he would go 
home and bring her with him in a 
double wagon — the one he had be- 
ing single — to accompany me to 
their home; pleading my fatigue af- 
ter my journey as the reason why I 
did not go with him at once. On 
the way he was to prepare her for 
the glad meeting, as well as he could. 

" I will not dwell upon the raptures 
of the young mother when she re- 
ceived her children who had *been 
dead, but were alive again — ^had 
been lost^ but were foundP — only to 
remark that she who had borne grief 
so calmly and patiently met the ele- 
vation also of this sudden transport 
in the same edifying spirit, and with 
many soft and tender ejaculations of 
the gratitude with which her heart 
was overflowing. 

" The possibility of their children's 
escape had never for one moment 
occurred to the minds of the parents, 
and in the confusion and darkness of 
the shipwreck scene on the coast 
their recovery was unnoticed. Their 
condition, and that of Mr. Fergu- 
son, their being consequently hur- 
ried away so suddenly from the vici- 
nity, and remaining so long uncon- 
scious, together with the absence of 
the physician, had prevented any 
communications of a kind which 
might have led to the disclosure of 
their escape. 

' The glad tidings soon spread 
through all the seftleraents, and the 
house was thronged early and late, 
with people of high and low degree. 
Rich and poor, Canadians, emigrants, 
aiid * Americans,' came from all parts 



of the country to offer their 
tulations — where their sympathief 
had before been freely bestowed — 
over the Lost and Found. 

" I formed many agreeable acquain- 
tances during the few weeks to which 
I was persuaded to prolong my visit 
in that part of the country. 

" The vicissitudes of a changeful life 
— the lapse of forty years, during 
which I have stood by many graves 
of my nearest and dearest — ^have not 
been able to obliterate my fond re- 
collections of the Macphersons, and 
have served only to engrave more 
and more deeply in my heart the 
lessons I learned from them, and my 
conviction that tiiose "pon whom 
God designs tc bestow his richest 
spiritual gifts ir)ust go ip, as did 
Moses of old, to ^meet him in the 
cloud !' " 

We sat for some time in silence 
after she closed, and I then asked, 

" Did you ever see or hear frt>m 
them after your departure ?" 

" Cars ready ! Hurry up, ladies, 
and gentlemen ! Hurry up !" 

And groups of loungers, starting 
from every direction, hastened gladly 
to take their places and resume their 
broken journey. 

When we were again seated in the 
car, I repeated my question, "Did 
you ever see or hear from them 
again ?" 

" I never saw theni again," she re- 
plied, " but we kept tip a correspon- 
dence for a long time. The exam- 
ple of their lovely and pious lives ex- 
erted a wide-spread influence in Ca- 
nada. Some years after the events I 
have related, a large estate in Scot- 
land was left to them, from a distant 
relative, and they returned to that 
country. Their departure was deep- 
ly deplored by all their neighbors in 
the land of their adoption, aiid I 
have heard that since their increased 
means they have beeA active 'b iii- 
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Tancing every good work, both in 
their Canadian home and in that to 
which they have returned." 

I parted with sincere regret from 
my new friend at Toronto, which 
was the limit of my excursion. 

Her wayside story had so impress- 



ed my memory that I indulged my 
pen in transcribing it. If it yiekU 
half the interest to others, at second 
hand, with which I received it from 
the actual participant, my labor wiD 
be amply rewarded. 
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There is a mystery, an evangel, in 
suffering; and this fiery evangel, 
God's message to our immortality, 
prepares and perfects the soul for the 
long hereafter. 

In a humble room sat Sir Ralph 
de Mohim and the Lady Beatrice. 
The soft sunlight of Provence was 
fading, and athwart the rose leaves 
the d)ring flush rested on this fairest 
type of girlish loveliness. Absorbed 
in her rosary, she sat at the open 
window; while, bending near. Sir 
Ralph watched the gorgeous heavens, 
gazing with no thought of the sur- 
roundings, and thinking — thinking as 
we so often do in the hours that fate 
allows us for decision. 

Glimpses of his proud English 
home stole upon the old man's vis- 
ion; of the shadowy oak-lined halls 
and stately corridors where, as a boy, 
he had looked with childish pride 
upon portraits of a brave line that had 
passed their own childhood there; 
the cross of the old chapel glittered 
in his dreams, for beneath it the mo- 
ther of his children slept. But now, 
homeless and an alien, he would 
never again see the white cliffs of the 
land his heart loved best. 

The battle of the Boyne had 
crushed the lingering hopes of the 
Cavaliers who had forsaken home and 
kindred to follow the last Stuart king. 
If James had only possessed average 
fact, he might have retained the affec- 
tion of his subjects ; but strong-willed 



without discrimination, zealous witV- 
out wisdom, his whole reign was a 
succession of errors which could not 
but alienate the middle classes, all 
ways practical and struggling against 
the encroachments of the aristocracy. 
Nobly did the Cavaliers rally to tlic 
rescue of this last Catholic king, 
when, forsaken even by those of his 
blood, he stood alone, held at bay by 
the same subjects who had sworn 
him fealty. All through the darkness 
of his mistaken flight, through the 
changeful, disastrous campaign, and, 
so trying to their haughty spirit, even 
unto the comt of Louis, where sneer- 
ing courtiers dared to greet them 
with slights and contumely, they 
neither swerved nor varied. All this 
had tested their loyalty, tried their 
faith; yet they neither changed nor 
fbrsook him : and of this band none 
had suffered more than gallant Sir 
Ralph de Mohun. 

A very pleasant life was that of the 
Catholic gentry in England ; they 
hunted, they were jovial at their meet- 
ings, but devout in the chapel ; and 
no class of the English subjects were 
more orderly and refined. But when 
the old crown rested on other than 
the brow of a Stuart, they left the 
broad moors and sunny downs, and 
fled with the monarch who represent- 
ed not only their government, kut 
their faith, in old England. 

Stripped of the wealth that \mA 
given him comfort, despoiled of all 
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that makes a man's position a bless- 
ing, the brave knight steadily, defiant- 
ly met an adverse fate. " Noblesse 
oblige P^ spoke in every phase of his 
stormy life; he would suffer, ay, die, 
as a gentleman, with no murmur to 
the world of the sorrow and strife 
within. But an imcontrolled, unsub- 
dued feeling warred with the iron re- 
iolve which supported him, and this 
was his devotion to the last bairn left 
him by his fair Scottish wife. 

Twenty summers had deepened her 
girlhood into that rare womanhood, 
refined through suffering, strengthened 
^y discipline; and the sweet eyes 
shone with a softer light, a more 
earnest loveliness, as they gazed from 
under the long, dark lashes ; while the 
gentle, low voice owned a subdued 
tone, very different from the light- 
some carol that had gladdened bluff 
Sir Ralph at the gay meet in old Suf- 
folk. But times were different now, 
and the table was becoming scantier, 
while the silver grew very low; and 
the soldier who had rallied the dra- 
goons at the Boyne, had stood un- 
moved when advancing squadrons of 
the English, his own blood in the 
front ranks, swept on to attack him, 
felt his eyes dim as he watched his 
frail, last blossom, and knew that soon 
the would be in a strange land all 
alone. 

The afternoon faded into night, 
and the scanty fire could not warm 
the chill and bare chamber in which 
the old man lay. He was dozing in 
the great arm-chair, and Beatrice was 
crouched on a low cushion near, 
when softly the door opened. Was 
the young girl dreaming, as with her 
Urge eyes larger still, she rose in- 
istinctively, rose as though swayed by 
an unseen spirit, and walked out 
lUpon the terrace ? 

"Beatrice, I have risked life, al- 
rmost honor for this." 
/,. "Philip Stratheme, life belongs to 



honor, and honor should nerei be 

risked." 

The speech cost her an effort^for 
her voice was faint and very low. 

" I have come to offer peace and 
comfort, my darling, and — dare I 
whisper the story which you used to 
listen to, under the elms at home ?*' 

"Sir Philip Stratheme, you forget 
the past ; you will not remember the 
blood that lies between us." 

" My darling ! my darling ! we 
have no past save what you 12,\^ 
to me. Life belongs to honor, your 
own sweet voice has told me, and 
we are commanded to * love without 
dissimulation ;' therefore the logic of 
courts and battle-fields shall claim no 
power here." 

« Philip ! Philip !" was all the mai- 
den could find speech to answer, 
uttered in a tone meant to he re- 
proachful. 

Two years of sorrow had passed 
since the fatal battle of the Bo3me9 
and the heart of the maiden was 
very sore, very lonely, very hungry 
for the one love that made her life. 

" Beatrice !" called from the room, 
and she entered. 

" Come and sing to me, litde one; 
for I have been dreaming sad dreams 
of the old home." And so she sat 
on her cushion at his feet, and sang 
in her soft alto : 

** It was a' for oir rightful king. 
We left &ir Scotia's strand ; 
It was a* for ovr rightful kii^ 
We e'er saw Irish land. 

We e'er saw Irish land 1 

** The sodger frae the war retara% 
The sailor frae the main ; 
But I hae' parted frae my love^ 
Never to meet again. 
Never to meet again. 



" When day is done, and c'l^Vt is o 
And a' things wrapt in sleep ; 
I think o' one who's far away, 
The lee lang night, an' weep^ 
The lee lang night, an' 



"Will Sir Ralph Mohun wekomt 
the son of an c Id fnend ?" 
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'The old man turned hastily, and 
Philip Stratheme stood before him. 

"The time was, Sir Philip, when 
I should have grasped your hand 
with all the feeling which my love 
for the boy inspired Now, you are 
under the roof of what is left me, and 
therefore I am silent" 

There was a stately courtesy in 
all this which embarrassed and 
iRfounded the young man. 

" This, certainly, is not my former 
welcome ; but the times have chang- 
ed the manners, Sir Ralph, and we 
must accept the change." 

"True, Sir Philip. There is little 
that I can oflfer you now; yet me- 
thinks there is a seat for you." 

The young man hesitated, and 
then sat down. 

"I have not learned diplomacy 
on battie-fields. Sir Ralph, therefore 
I will without preamble tell you what 
is heavy on my heart. First, to be 
selfishly eager, I have come to ask 
you for what you promised years ago 
— ^yoiu: daughter. Sir Ralph de 
Mohun, you were once young, and 
blood coursed as fiery then as now. 
Can you find it in your heart to 
separate us? Then, secondly, your 
6id friends at court offer entire resti- 
tution and pardon, if you wiU accept 
the new regime, with England's faith." 

" If I have been true to my coun- 
try, then must I still be true to my 
God ! Philip Stratheme, if I had not 
loved you from your boyhood, the 
words that would come to my lips 
would tell you what my heart wills 
to speak to all who have proved 
&lse ! For the rest, my daughter has 
the Mohun blood, and she knows 
what her church teaches." 

And Beatrice sat silent, crushed 
as a lily powerless from the storm. 
She knew her duty, she felt her love. 
Reason — ^honor told her that even 
love could not span the chasm 
through which the blood of her gal- 



lant brothers flowed. They, too, 
had followed the fortunes of the 
Stuart king, and one lay dead before 
the bastions of Londonderry, while 
another gave up his young life with 
the war-shout on his fearless lips, in 
the van of his father's regiment at 
Newtown-butler. 

It was Philip Stratheme who led 
the detachment of Enniskillen horse 
that rode down the mere handful 
of Irish dragoons, inspired by Guy 
Mohun's ringing cry ; and Sir Ralph 
had listened to Philip Stratheme's 
voice, as, dear and steady, it rallied the 
Enniskilleners to the charge that had 
snatched that last son from him. 
Not only for the Stuart had he yield- 
ed his glorious life, but for the cross, 
for the faith, in the defence of which 
centuries had borne brave testimony 
for the Mohuns, not only in bonnie 
England, but on every batde-field in 
Christendom. 

A stem self-control subdued the 
old man; but the girl, the woman 
was suffering; honor commanded, 
duty pleaded, but a wilder, stronger, 
stormier feeling fought within her 
now. The color crimsoned the fair 
face, and the sweet eyes tumed, 
rested for one moment on the young 
man with all the girl's tenderness, 
all the woman's passion — a mute ap- 
peal, a dying cry for help ; then with 
the delicate hands clasped tightly over 
her breast, as though to keep down 
the heart's mad struggling, she spoke 
so low that the words seemed almost 
inarticulate, yet to the man listening 
with such painful eagemess each 
sound knelled the death whicli knows 
no "resurgam!" Only the simple 
words came faltering forth, came sobr 
bing as the wind soughs the prelude 
to destmction, ere the lightning 
scathes its fiery death ; and so in this 
whisper he heard, 

" Were I a false Mohun, I couki 
not be a tme Stratheme." 
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Then without a word she left them ; 
and when the old man sought her, 
he found her lying as one dead be- 
fore her crucifix. Tenderly he raised 
her, and from his lips sounded the 
prayer: 

" May the Lord receive the sacri- 
fice from thy hands, to the praise 
and glory of his name, and to the 
benefit both of us and of his holy 
church." 

" Amen !" whispered a low voice, 
and the soft eyes unclosed all dim 
with tears. 

No murmur escaped her lips, no 
regret was ever spoken, but fairer 
and frailer in her rare loveliness, the 
old man trembled as he watched her, 
and he cried in the bitterness of his 
agony, 

" Save me, O God ! for the waters 
are come in even unto my soul." 

It was Holy-week, the most solemn 
of the Lenten season, and Beatrice 
Mohun knelt in the old cathedral 
during the impressive Tenebroc^ and 
as the fourteen candles were extin- 
guished, and the solemn Miserere 
rose, from the depths of her heart 
came the prayer: 

" Let not the tempest of water 
drown me, nor the deep swallow me 
up." 

And the pervading gloom corre- 
sponded with her own spirit; her 
life owned no brightness, and the one 
tie left her seemed fast wearing away. 
Trouble had weakened the iron con- 
stitution of Sir Ralph; for more ex- 
hausting than mere physical pain is 
the ceaseless care that preys upon 
the vitals, claiming life as its tribute. 

He felt that he could buy back 
ease and comfort for his darling, and 
he knew that for him earth held but 
a very few years; but to obtain all 
this, he must barter his honor, yield 
his creed, and the old blood still 
owned the fierceness of a changeless 
fidelity. No Mohun had ever swerv- 



ed, not even in the dark days of die 
last Tudor, nor after, when his grace- 
less daughter held the sceptre. And 
now, though bereft of home, with 
his gallant sons lying far from their 
kindred, his iaax young daughter life* 
wrecked, his own existence a burden, 
when even starvation mocked them, 
the loyal spirit knew no change ; but 
staunchly by the old faith, true to 
the weak king, the brave knight still 
fought his adverse destiny. 

And Beatrice came back through 
the darkness, and leaned against t^e 
couch on which her father lay. 

" Come to me, little one; for I fear 
that you are not as strong as in the 
days when wild Bess bore you to the 
hunt. Have you any regrets for the 
past, my darling ?" 

"Duty gives us discipline, papa, 
and it would not be right to question 
Providence." 

"Bravely spoken, my daughter; 
you nerve a courage which was grow- 
ing too human to be strong. But 
you grieve at the choice which has 
kept you the slave of an old man's 
caprice ?" 

"O papa!" and a low quick 
sob stopped her; then with more 
control she quietly said, "You for- 
get that it was not only to be with 
you, but to remain firm and loyal to 
holy church ; and papa, I often 
think that earth is only the high road 
to a better world; therefore I only 
pray that the end may be very 
near." 

" Little one, bring the light nearer 
— ^let me look upon yoiu* face ; hold it 
nearer, darling. Ah God ! this is the 
dimness which brings my warning. 
Quick, daughter mine, send for Fa- 
ther Paolo. Now, O God! my eyes, 
darkened with the mist of death, fir 
their last dying looks on thy cruci- 
fied image. Merciful Jesus, have mer- 
cy on me I" 

Father Paolo did come, and in tht 
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gray dawn of Good-Friday the old 
knight lay dying. 

"Kyrie Eleisonl" said the clear 
voice of the holy father, and, clasping 
closer the blessed crucifix, the old 
man's voice was steady as he re- 
sponded, " Christe eleison !" And 
alone in her agony the young girl 
knelt. 

A clattering of hoois sounded in 
the courWyard, and a quick step, that 
startled her even then, broke the 
solemn stillness. 

''In manus tuas, Domine, com- 
mendo spiritum meum,'* prayed the 
priest 

" Domine Jesu Christe, suscipe 
spiritum meum," in clear, earnest 
tones rung out the old man's voice; 
then the door was flung open, and 
Philip Stratheme entered. 

" Not too late, thank God I Hold 
her not away fix)m me. Say now that 
you die William's subject, and all 
your own shall be hers." 

The closing eyes opened, the old 
strength came back to them, and a 
sweet smile illumed his face, as the 
words came, 

'' Maria, mater gratiae, mater miseri- 
c6rdi£, tu me ab hoste protege, et in 
hora mortis suscipe !" And with a long 
low ^h the spirit passed away to 
God. 

With a sob that rent her heart in 
twain, Beatrice threw herself beside 
her father. 

" My darling, come with me ; the 
last obstacle has passed away, and 
God has given you as my legacy." 

She made no answer. The solemn 
monotone of the priest alone was 
heard, "Requiem aetemam dona ei, 
Domine, et lux perpetua luceat ei." 

But to all this the rhan was deaf; 
he only saw the prostrate girl, and 
listened to her sobs of agony. 

" My waif has drifted to her ha- 
ven, and I will guard her with my 
life.'* 



His strong arms were around her, 
and the voice that thrilled her soul 
was sounding in her ears. How 
could she send him fi-om her ? "Ah ! 
God help mel" she cried. 

" £t ne nos inducas in tentationem," 
came in deep, sonorous tones from 
the priest. 

" Sed libera nos a malo," sounded 
the response. 

And further, 

"Domine, exaudi orationem me- 
am!" 

" Et clamor mens ad te veniat !" 
and Beatrice fainted with these words 
upon her lips. ^ 

" Son, leave her to us," urged the 
priest, but he would not go till she 
opened her sweet eyes. 

" Daughter !" — and she caught the 
hand of Father Paolo, as in the des- 
peration of agonized despair. A 
shadow darkened Philip Stratheme's 
brow. 

"The cursed priest again!" he 
muttered between his closed teeth. 
" Tell me when I may see you again, 
Beatrice, free from these fearful sur- 
roundings." 

"The Monday of Easier-week," 
was all she replied, and he left her. 

And when the Monday dawned, 
bright with the carol of birds, he 
sought her; but the old chateau by 
the valley was silent, the shutters bar- 
red, and the flowers drooping and 
dead. An aged woman came hob- 
bling to him, who said, with the tears 
dimming her old eyes, " Ah ! the 
sweet bird has flown, master, and St 
Ursula guards her from behind the 
bars." 

" God of heaven, save me ! Here 
is gold if you will prove this false." 

" Keep your gold for charity, mas- 
ter; for the truth is strong; and our 
holy Mother keeps her safe from all 
evil." 

Wild with the horror of losing her, 
he strode across the valley to the con« 
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vcn; near. The angelus was sound- 
ing, and over the hills, up the broad 
rive-, the holy prayer-call echoed, for 
the Easter season rejoiced the earth ; 
her jubilate for the blessed link con- 
necting the God-man with human- 
ity. 

Blade, and leaf, and blossom glo- 
ried in the new lift, and the spring 
sun spread over the natural world the 
same light with which the resurrec- 
tion gladdened the soul; but to all 
this was the young man blind and 
deaf and dumb— for surging and 
beating within his heart was the 
stormy, o*er-mastering human feeling. 
He only knew that the woman to 
whom he bent the knee in this mad, 
idolatrous love was lost to him, he 
only felt that fate had snatched her 
from him for ever ! The sister started, 
as his deathly face presented itself. 
With scarcely human utterance, he 
asked for the Lady Beatrice, and after 
a few moments, the messenger retum- 
-^d, and a fol Jed paper was put in 
is hand. He read: 

'' The Lord keepeth thee from all evil : 
may the Lord keep thy soul !" 

And she, with her intenser passion, 
clinging steadily, loving unselfishly, 
as only a woman can, gave him up ; 
yielded her costly tribute to the faith 



which taught her that loyalty to God 
demands, if need be, all that life and 
love can give. Then, faint and wea- 
ry, bruised and suffering, yet staunch 
and true to her faith as she waa, the 
holy church opened its arms to her, 
comforting the broken spirit, healing 
the bleeding heart, and blessing hei 
with the precious benediction that 
brings its calm to those who seek 
the life that dieth not. In deed^ 
of unselfish love and sacrifice, she 
passed her days; all the strer^gth 
within her clinging to the cross, all 
the human passion purified, glorified 
into the worship of the Lamb whose 
blood had made her whiter than 
snow. And safe in her haven, the 
dove of peace rested upon her heart ; 
for the "fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost" had sanctified her : and thus, 
when her summers were yet in theii 
flush, she passed away to God. 

But he forgot her in the years that 
came after, and found happiness in 
the fair English Protestant, whose 
children heired the broad lands of 
the brave Mohuns. Verily man's 
love is fleeting, but in God is eternal 
life ; and while we pay our tribute to 
one who was so strong in resisting, 
we pray that all who are thus tempt- 
ed may likewise prove ready to yidd 
allfixr the fiuth. 
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One October afternoon, in 1784, a 
boat was coming down the Rhine 
close to that point where the city of 
Bonn sits on its left shore. The com- 
pany on board consisted of old and 
young persons of both sexes, returning 
from an excursion of pleasure. 

The company landed full of gayety 
and mirth, the young people walking 
on before, while their seniors follow- 
ed They adjourned to a public gar- 
den, close on the river side, to finish 
the day of social enjoyment by par- 
taking of a collation. Old and young 
were seated ere long around the 
stone table set under the large trees. 
The crimson faded in the west, the 
moon poured her soft light glimmer- 
ing through the leafy canopy above 
them, and was reflected in full beauty 
in the waters of the Rhine. 

"Your boys are merry fellows," 
said a benevolent-looking old gentle- 
man, addressing Herr van Beethoven, 
a tenor singer in the electoral chapel, 
pointing at the same time to his two 
sons, lads of ten and fourteen years 
of age. "But tell me, Beethoven, 
why did you not bring Louis with 
you ?" 

" Because," answered the person 
he addressed, " Louis is a stubborn, 
dogged, stupid boy, whose trouble- 
some behavior would only spoil our 
mirth." 

" Ah !" returned the old gentleman, 
" you are always finding fault with the 
poor lad, and perhaps impose too 
hard tasks upon him. I am only sur- 
prised that he has not, ere this, bro- 
ken loose fi-om your sharp control." 



" My dear Simrock," replied Beet* 
hoven, laughing, " I have a remedy 
at hand for his humors — my good 
Spanish cane, which, you see, is of the 
toughest. Louis is well acquainted 
with its excellent properties, and 
stands in wholesome awe thereof. 
And trust me, neighbor, I know bejt 
what is for the boy*s good. Carl and 
Johann are a comfort to me; they 
always obey me with alacrity and 
affection. Louis, on the other hand, 
has been bearish from his infiincy. 
As to his studies, music is the only 
thing he will learn— I mean with i^ood 
will; or, if he consents to apply lim- 
self to anything else, I must first 
knock it into him that it has some- 
thing to do with music. Then he 
will go to work ; but it is his humor 
not to do it otherwise. If I give him 
a commission to execute for me, the 
most arrant clodpoU could not be 
more stupid about it." 

Here the conversation was inter* 
rupted, and the subject was not re- 
sumed. The hours flew lightly by. 
It struck nine, and the festive compa- 
ny separated to return to their homes. 

Carl and Johann were in high glee 
as they went home. They sprang up 
the steps before their father, and pull- 
ed the door-bell. The door was 
opened, and a boy about twelve years 
old stood in the entry with a lamp in 
his hand. He was short and stout 
for his age, but a sickly paleness, 
more strongly marked by the contrast 
of his thick black hair, was observable 
on his face. His small, gray eyes 
were quick and restless in their move-' 
ment, very piercing when he fixed 
them on any object, but softened by 
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the shade of his long, dark lashes. 
His mouth was delicately formed, and 
the compression of the lips betrayed 
both pride and sorrow. It was Louis 
Beethoven. 

He came to meet his parents, and 
bade them " Good-evening." 

His mother greeted him affection- 
ately. His father said, while the boy 
busied himself fastening the door, 
" Well, Louis, I hope you have finish- 
ed your task." 

" I have, father." 

" Very good ; to-morrow I will look 
and see if you have earned your 
breakfast." So saying, the elder Beet- 
hoven went into his chamber. His 
wife followed him, after bidding her 
sons good night, Louis more tenderly 
than any of them. Carl and Johann 
withdrew with their brother to their 
common sleeping apartment, enter- 
taining him with a description of their 
day oi festivity. " Now, Louis," said 
little Johann, as they finished their 
account, " if you had not been such 
a dunce, our father would have taken 
you along ; but he says he thinks that 
you will be httle better than a dunce 
ail the days of your life, and self- 
willed and stubborn besides." 

" Don't talk about that any more," 
answered Louis, " but come to bed." 

" Yes, you are always a sleepy- 
head!" cried they both, laughing; 
but in a few moments after getting 
into bed both were asleep and snoring 
heartily. 

Louis took the lamp from the table, 
lefl the apartment softly, and went 
up-stairs to an attic chamber, where 
he was wont to retire when he wished 
to be out of the way of his teasing 
brothers. He had fitted up the little 
room for himself as well as his means 
permitted. A table with three legs, 
a leathern chair, the bottom partly 
out, and an old piano which he had 
rescued from the possession of the rats 
a:vl mice, made up the furniture, and 



here, in company with his beloved 
violin, he was arrustomed to pass his 
happiest hours. 

The boy felt, young as he was, that 
he was not understood by one of hia 
family, not even excepting his mo- 
ther. She loved him tenderly, and 
always took his part when his father 
found fault with him ; but she never 
knew what was passing in his mind, 
because he never uttered it. But his 
genius was not long to be unappre- 
ciated. 

The next morning a messenger 
came from the elector to Beethoven's 
house, bringing an order for him to 
repair immediately to the palace, and 
fetch with him his son Louis. The 
father was surprised; not more so 
than the Loy, whose heart beat with 
undefined apprehension as they en- 
tered the princely mansion. A ser- 
vant was in waiting, and conducted 
them, without delay or further an- 
nouncement, to the presence of the 
elector, who was attended by two 
gentlemen. 

The elector received old Beethoven 
with great kindness, and said, " We 
have heard much, recently, of the ex- 
traordinary musical talent of your son 
Louis. Have you brought him along 
with you ?" 

Beethoven replied in the affirma- 
tive, stepped back to the door, and 
bade the boy come in. 

" Come nearer, my little lad,'' cried 
the elector graciously; "do not be 
shy. This gentleman here is our new 
court organist, Herr Neefe ; the other 
is the famous composer, Herr Yunker, 
from Cologne. We promised them 
both they should hear you play some- 
thing." 

The prince bade the boy take his 
seat and begin, while he sat down in 
a large easy-chair. Louis went to 
the piano, and, without examining 
the pile of notes that lay awaiting his 
selection, played a short piece, then 
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a light aiid graceful melody, which 
he exe<-uted with such ease and spirit, 
na\% in so admirable a mannei, that 
his distinguished auditors could not 
forbear expressing their surprise, and 
-even his father was struck. When 
he left oft playmg, the elector arose, 
came up to him, laid his hand on his 
head, and said encouiagingly, " Well 
done, my boy ! we are pleased with 
you. Now, Master Yunker," turning 
to the gentleman on his right hand, 
** what say you ?" 

" Your highness,** answered the 
composer, " I will venture to say the 
lad has had considerable practice with 
that last air to execute it so well." 

Louis burst into a laugh at this re- 
mark. The others looked surprised 
and grave. His father darted an an- 
gry glance at him, and the boy, con- 
scious that he had done something 
wrong, became instantly silent. 

" And pray what were you laugh- 
ing at, my little fellow ?" asked the 
elector. 

The boy colored and looked down 
as he replied, " Because Herr Yunker 
thinks I have learned the air by heart, 
when it occurred to me but just now 
while I was playing." 

"Then," returned the composer, 
^* if you really improvised that piece, 
you ought to go through at sight a 
motive I will give you presently." 

Yunker wrote on a paper a diffi- 
cult motive, and handed it to the boy. 
Louis read it over carefully, and im- 
mediately began to play it according 
to the rules of counterpoint. The 
composer listened attentively, his as- 
tonishment increasing at every turn 
in the music; and when at last it 
was finished, in a manner so spirited 
as to surpass his expectations, his 
eyes sparkled, and he looked on the 
lad with keen interest, as the posses- 
sor of a genius rarely to be found. 

"If he gos on in this way," said 
he in a low tone to the elector, " I 



can assure your highness that a very 
great contrapuntist may be made out 
of him." 

Neefe observed with a smile, " 1 
agree with the master; but it seems 
to me the boy*s style inclines rather 
too much to the gloomy and melan- 
choly." 

" It is well," replied his highness, 
smiling ; " be it your care that it does 
not become too much so. Herr van 
Beethoven," he continued, address- 
ing the father, " we take an interest 
in your son, and it is our pleasure 
that he complete the studies com- 
menced under your tuition, under 
that of Herr Neefe. He may come 
and live with him after to-day. You 
are willing, Louis, to come and live 
with this gendeman ?" 

The boy*s eyes were fixed on the 
ground ; he raised them and glanced 
first at Neefe and then at his father. 
The offer was a tempting one; he 
would fare better and have more 
liberty in his new abode. But there 
was his father f whom he had al- 
ways loved ; who, in spite of his se- 
verity, had doubtless loved him, and 
who now stood looking upon him 
eamesdy and sadly. He hesitated 
no longer, but, seizing Beethoven's 
hand and pressing it to his heart, he 
cried, " No, no I I can not leave ipy 
father." 

" You are a good and dutiful lad,** 
said his highness. " Well, I will not 
ask you to leave your father, who 
must be very fond of you. You 
shall live with him, and come and 
take your lessons of Herr Neefe; 
that is our will. Adieu! Herr van 
Beethoven." 

From this time Louis lived a new 
life. His father treated him no 
longer with harshness, and even re- 
proved his brothers when they tried 
to tease him. Carl and Johann 
grew shy of him, however, when they 
saw what a favorite he had becomcv 
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Louis found himself no longer re- 
strained, but came and went as he 
pleased; he took frequent excursions 
•nto tlie country, which he enjoyed 
with more than youthful pleasure, 
when the lessons were over. His 
worthy master was astonished at the 
rapid progress of his pupil in his be- 
hoved art. 

" But, Louis," said he one day, " if 
you would become a great musician, 
you must not neglect everything be- 
sides music. You must acquire for- 
eign languages, particularly Latin, 
Italian, and French. Would you 
leave your name to posterity as a 
true artist, make your own all that 
beaES relation to your art." 

Louis promised, and kept his word. 
In the midst of his playing he would 
leave off, however much it cost him, 
when the hour struck for his lessons 
in the languages. So closely he ap- 
plied himself, that in a year's time he 
was tolerably well acquainted not 
only with Latin, French, and Italian, 
but also with the English. His fath- 
er marvelled at his progress not a lit- 
tle; for years he had labored in vain, 
with starvation and blows, to make 
the boy learn the first principles of 
those languages. He had never, in- 
deed, taken the trouble to explain to 
him their use in the acquisition of 
the science of music. 

In 1785, appeared Louis' first so- 
natas. They displayed uncommon 
talent and gave promise that the 
youthful artist would, in future, ac- 
complish something great, though 
scarcely yet could be found in them 
a trace of that gigantic genius whose 
death forty years afterward filled all 
Europe with sorrow. 

"We were both mistaken in the 
lad," Simrock would say to old 
Beethoven. "He abounds in wit 
and odd fancies, but I do not alto- 
gether like his mixing up in his music 
all sorts of strange conceits ; the best 



way, to my notion, is a plain one. 
Let him follow the great Mozart, step 
by step ; after all, he is the only one, 
and there is none to come up to him 
— none!" And Louis' father, who 
also idolized Mozart, always agreed 
with his neighbor in his judgment, 
and echoed, " None !" 

It was a lovely summer afternoon 
about 1787; numerous boats with 
parties of pleasure on board were 
passing up and down the Rhine; nu- 
merous companies of old and young 
were assembled under the trees in 
the public gardens, or along the 
banks of the river, enjoying the 
scene and each other's conversation, 
or partaking of the rural banquet. 

At some distance from the city, a 
wood bordered the river; this wood 
was threaded by a small and spark- 
ling stream, that flung itself over a 
ledge of rocks, and tumbled into the 
most romantic and quiet dell imagi- 
nable, for it was too narrow to be 
called a valley. The trees overhung 
it so closely that at noonday this sweet 
nook was dark as twilight, and the 
profound silence was only broken 
by the monotonous murmur of the 
stream. 

Close by the stream half sat, half 
reclined, a youth just emerging fi-om 
childhood. In fact, he could hardly 
be called more than a boy ; for his 
fi*ame showed but little development 
of strength, and his regular features, 
combined with an excessive paleness, 
the result of confinement, gave the 
impression that he was even of ten- 
der years. His eyes would alone 
have given him the credit of uncom- 
mon beauty ; they were large, dark, 
and so bright that it seemed the ef- 
fect of disease, especially in a face 
that rarely or never smiled. 

A most unusual thing was a holi- 
day for the melancholy lad. His 
whole soul was given up to one pas» 
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aon — the love of music Oh ! how 
precious to him were the moments of 
solitude. He had loved, for this, even 
his poor garret room, meanly furnish- 
ed, but rich in the possession of one or 
two musical instruments, whither he 
would retire at night, when released 
from irksome labor, and spend hours 
of delight stolen from slumber. But 
to be alone with nature, in her grand 
woods, under the blue sky, with no 
human voice to mar the infinite har- 
mony—how did his heart pant for 
this communion ! His breast seemed 
to expand and fill with the grandeur, 
the beauty, of all around him. The 
light breeze rusding in the leaves 
came to his ear laden with a thou- 
sand melodies; the very grass and 
flowers under his feet had a language 
for him. His spirits, long depressed 
and saddened, sprang into new life, 
and rejoiced with unutterable joy. 

The hours wore on, a dusky sha- 
dow fell over foliage and stream, and 
the solitary lad rose to leave his cho 
sen retreat. As he ascended the 
narrow winding path, he was startled 
by hearing his own name ; and pre- 
sently a man, apparently middle-aged 
and dressed plainly, stood just in 
front of him. " Come back, Louis," 
said the stranger, " it is not so dark 
as it seems here; you have time 
' enough this hour to return to the 
city." The stranger's voice had a 
thrilling though melancholy sweet- 
ness ; and Louis suffered him to take 
his hand and lead him back. Th^y 
seated themselves in the shade beside 
the water. 

"I have watched you for a long 
while," said the stranger. 

"You might have done better," 
returned the lad, reddening at the 
thought of having been subjected to 
espionage. 

" Peace, boy," said his companion ; 
" I love you, and have done all for 
yeur good." 



" You love me ?*' repeated Louis, 
surprised. " I have never met you 
before." 

" Yet I know you well. Does that 
surprise you ? I know your thoughts 
also. You love music better than 
aught else in the world ; but you de- 
spair of excellence because you can- 
not follow the rules prescribed." 

Louis looked at the speaker with 
open eyes. 

"Your masters also despair of 
you. The court-organist accuses you 
of conceit and obstinacy ; your father 
reproaches you; and all your ac- 
quaintance pronounce you a boy of 
tolerable abilities, spoiled by an ill 
disposition." 

The lad sighed. 

" The gloom of your condition in^ 
creases your distaste to all studies 
not directly connected with music, 
for you feel the need of her consola* 
tions. Your compositions, wild, me*- 
lancholy as they are, embody your 
own feelings, and are understood by 
none of the connoisseurs." 

" Who are you ?" cried Louis irt 
deep emotion. 

" No matter who I am. I come to 
give you \ little advice, my boy. I 
compassionate, yet I revere you. I 
revere your heaven -imparted genius. 
I commiserate the woes those very 
gifts must bring upon you through life." 

The boy lifted his eyes again ; 
those of the speaker seemed so bright, 
yet withal so melancholy, that he 
was possessed of a strange fear. ** I 
see you," continued the unknown 
solemnly, " exalted above homage, 
but lonely and unblessed in your 
elevation. Yet the lot of such is fix- 
ed ; and it is better, perhaps, that one 
should consume in the sacred fire 
than that the many should lack illu- 
mination." 

" I do not understand you," said 
Louis, wishing to put an end to tho 
interview. 
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"That is not strange, since you 
do not understand yourself," said tiie 
stranger. " As for me, I pay homage 
to a future sovereign!" and he sud- 
denly snatched up the boy's hand 
and kissed it. Louis was convinced 
of his insanity. 

"A sovereign in art," continued 
the unknown. "The sceptre that 
Haydn and Mozart have held shall 
pass without interregnum to your 
hands. When you are acknowledged 
in all Germany for the worthy suc- 
cessor of these great masters — when 
all Europe wonders at the name of 
Beethoven — remember me. 

" But you have much ground to 
pass over," resumed the stranger, 
** ere you reach that glorious summit. 
Reject not the aid of science, of lit- 
erature; there are studies now disa- 
greeable that still may prove serious 
helps to you in the cultivation of 
music. Contemn not any learning: 
for art is a coy damsel, and would 
have her votaries all accomplished! 
Above all — trust yourself. Whatever 
may happen, give no place to de- 
spondency. They blame you for your 
disregard of rules ; make for yourself 
higher and vaster rules. You will 
not be appreciated here; but there 
are other places in the world; in Vi- 
enna — " 

" Oh ! if I could only go to Vien- 
na," sighed the lad. 

" You shall go there, and remain," 
said the stranger ; " and there too you 
shall see me, or hear from me. Adieu, 
now — auf Wiederseheny (" To meet 
again.") 

And before the boy could recover 
from his astonishment the stranger 
was gone. It was nearly dark, and 
he could see nothing of him as he 
walked through the wood. He couid 
not, however, spend much time in 
tearch ; for he dreaded the reproaches 
of his father for having stayed out so 
late. All the way home he was try- 



ing to remember where he had seen 
the unknown, whose features, though 
he could not say to whom they be- 
longed, were not unfamiliar to him. 
It occurred to him at last, that while 
playing before the elector one day 
a countenance similar in benevolent 
expression had looked upon him 
from the circle surrounding the sove- 
reign. But known or unknown, the 
" auf Wiedersehen " of his late com- 
panion rang in his ears, while the 
friendly counsel sank deep in his 
heart. 

Traversing rapidly the streets of 
Bonn, young Beethoven was soon at 
his own door. An unusual busde 
within attracted his attention. To 
his eager questions the servants re- 
plied that their master was dying. 
Shocked to hear of his danger, Louis 
flew to his apartment. His brothers 
were there, also his mother, weeping ; 
and the physician supported his fa- 
ther, who §^emed in great pain. 

Louis clasped his father's cold Hand, 
and pressed it to his lips, but could 
' not speak for tears. 

" God's blessing be upon you, my 
son !" said his parent. " Promise 
me that throughout life you will 
never forsake your brothers. I know 
they have not loved you as they 
ought; that is partly my fault; pro- 
mise me, that whatever may happen 
you will continue to regard and cher- 
ish them." 

" I will — I will, dear father !" cried 
Louis, sobbing. Beethoven pressed 
his hand in token of satisfaction The 
same night he expired. The grief of 
Louis was unbounded. 

It was a bitter thing thus to lose a 
parent just as the ties of nature were 
strengthened by mutual appreciation 
and confidence ; but it was necessary 
that he should rouse himself to minis- 
ter support and comfort to h]< sufSa:« 
ing mother. 
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At eighteen, Louis Beethoven be- 
came conscious of new perceptions, 
and new capacities for joy. A young 
kinswoman of his mother, a beautiful, 
sprightly girl, whose parents lived in 
Cologne, came on a visit to Bonn. 
The voice and smile of Adelaide 
called his genius into full life, and 
he felt he had power to do as he had 
never done. But Adelaide could 
not understand him, nor appreciate 
his melodies, which were now of a 
bolder and higher, yet a tenderer 
cast. He never declared his love 
in language; but his brother Carl 
discovered it, and one evening, Louis 
overheard him and Adelaide talking 
of his boyish passion, and laughing 
at him. The girl said she " was half • 
inclined to draw him out, it was such 
a capital joke !" 

Pale and trembling, while he lean- 
ed against the window-seat concealed 
by the folds of a curtain, Louis lis- 
tened to this colloquy. As his bro- 
ther and cousin left the room, he 
rushed past them to his own apart- 
ment, locked himself in, and did not 
come forth that night. Afterward 
he took pains to shun the company 
of the heartless fair one; and was 
always out alone in his walks, or in 
his room, where he worked every 
night till quite exhausted. The first 
emotions of chagrin and mortifica- 
tion soon passed away; but he did 
not recover his vivacity. His warm- 
est feelings had been cruelly out- 
raged ; the spring of love was never 
again to bloom for him; and it 
teemed, too, that the fair blossoms 



of genius also were nipped in the 
bud. The critics of the time, fettered 
as they were to the established form, 
were shocked at his departiu'e from 
their rules. Even Mozart, whose 
fame stood so high, whose name was 
pronounced with such enthusiastic 
admiration, what struggles had he 
not been forced into with those who 
would not approve of his so-called 
innovations ! The youth of nineteen 
had struck out a bolder path ! What 
marvel, then, that, instead of encou- 
ragement, nothing but censures 
awaited him ? His master, Neefe, 
who was accustomed to boast of him 
as his pride and joy, now said, coldly 
and bitterly, his pupil had not ful- 
filled his cherished expectations- 
nay, was so taken up with his new- 
fangled conceits, that he feared he 
was for ever lost to real art. 

" Is it so indeed ?" asked Louis of 
himself in his moments of misgivings 
and dejection. " Is all a delusion ? 
Have I lived till now in a false 
dream ?" 

Young Beethoven sat in his cham- 
ber, leaning his head on his hand, 
looking gloomily out of the vine- 
shaded window. There was a knock 
at the door; but wrapped in deep 
despondency, he heard it not, nor an- 
swered with a " come in." 

The door was opened softiy a little 
ways, and in the crevice appeared 
a long and very red nose, and a 
pair of small, twinkling eyes, over- 
shadowed by coal-black bushy eye- 
brows. Gradually became 
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the whole witherecj, sallow, comical, 
yet gooi-humored face of Master 
Peter Pirad. 

Peter Pirad was a famous kettle- 
dn^mmer, and was much ridiculed 
on account of his partiality for that 
instrument, though he also excelled 
on many others. He always insisted 
that the kettle-drum was the most me- 
lodious, gi'and, and expressive instru- 
ment, and he would play upon /'/ alone 
in the orchestra. But he was one of 
the best-hearted persons in the world. 
It was quite impossible to look upon 
his tall, gaunt, clumsy figure — which, 
year in and year out, appeared in the 
well-worn yellow woolen coat, buck- 
skin-colored breeches, and dark 
worsted stockings, with his peculiar 
fashioned felt cap— without a strong 
inclination to laugh ; yet, ludicrous as 
was his outward man, none remained 
long unconvinced that, spite of his ex- 
terior, spite of his numerous eccen- 
tricities, Peter Pirad wac one of the 
most amiable of men. 

From his childhood, Louis had 
been attached to Pirad; in later 
years, they had been much together. 
Pirad, who had been absent several 
months firom Bonn, and had just 
returned, was surprised beyond mea- 
sure to find his favorite so changed. 
He entered the room, and walking 
up quietly, touched the youth on the 
shoulder, saying, in a tone as gentle 
as he could assume, ''Why, Louis! 
what the mischief has got into your 
head, that you would not hear me ?" 
tfOuis started, turned round, and, re- 
cognizing his old fiiend, reached him 
his hand. 
. " You see," continued Pirad, " you 
see I have returned safely and happi- 
ly from my visit to Vienna. Ah! 
Louis ! Louis ! that's a city for you. 
As for taste in art, you would go mad 
with the Viennese! As for artists, 
there are Albrechtsberger, and Hay- 
dn, Mozart, and Salieri-:— my dear 



fellow, you must go to Vienna." 
With that Pirad threw up his arms, 
as if beating the ketde-drum, (he al- 
ways did so when excited,) and made 
such comical faces, that his young 
companion, -spite of his sorrow, could 
not help bursting out laughing. 

"Saker!" cried Pirad, "that is 
clever; I like to see that you can 
laugh yet, it is a good sign; and 
now, Louis, pluck up like a man, and 
tell me what all this means. Why 
do I find you in such a bad humor, 
as if you had a hole in your skin, or 
the drums were broken — out with it ? 
My brave boy, what is the matter 
with you ?" 

"Ah!" r^'plied Beethoven, "much 
more than I can say; I have lost all 
hope, all trust in myself. I will tell 
you all my troubles, for, indeed, I 
cannot keep them to myself any 
longer!" So the melancholy youth 
told all to his attentive auditor; his 
unhappy passion for his cousin ; his 
master's dissatisfaction with him, and 
his own sad misgivings. 
. When he had ended, Pirad re- 
mained silent awhile, his forefinger 
laid on his long nose, in an attitude 
of thoughtfulness. At length, raising 
his head, he gave his advice as fol- 
lows: "This is a sad story, Louis; 
but it convinces me of the truth of 
what I used to say ; your late excel- 
lent father — I say it with all respect 
to his memory — and your other 
fiiends, never knew what was really 
in you. As for your disappointment 
in love, that is always a business 
that brings much trouble and little 
profit. Women are capricious crea- 
tures at best, and no man who has 
a respect for himself will be a slave 
to their humors. I was a little, 
touched that way myself, when I 
was something more than your 
age; but the kettle-drum soon put 
such nonsense out of my head. My 
advice is, that you stick to youx 
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music, and let her go. For what 
concerns the court-organist, Neefe, 
I am more vexed; his absurdity is 
what I did not precisely expect. I 
will say nothing of Herr Yunker ; he 
forgets music in his zeal for counter- 
point ; as if he should say he could 
not see the wood for the tall trees, or 
the city for the houses ! Have I not 
heard him assert, ay! with my own 
living ears, slanderously assert, that 
the kettle-drum was a superfluous 
instrument ? Only think, Louis, the 
kettle-drum a superfluous instrument ! 
Donner and — ! Did not the great 
Haydn — bless him for it! — under- 
take a noble symphony expressly 
with reference to the kettle-drum? 
What could you do with * Dies ira^ 
dks illa^ witiiout the kettle-drum ? 
I played it at Vienna in Don Gio- 
vanni, the chapel-master Mozart 
himself directing. In the spirit 
scene, Louis, where the statue has 
ended his first speech, and Don Gio- 
vanni in consternation speaks to his 
attendants, while the anxious heart 
of the appalled sinner is throbbing, 
the kettie-drum thundering away — " 
Here Pirad began to sing with tragi- 
cal gesticulation. ''Yes, Louis, I 
beat the kettle-drum with a witness, 
while an icy thrill crept through my 
bones; and for all that the ket- 
tle-drum is a useless instrument! 
What blockheads there are in this 
worid ! To return to your master — 
I wonder at his stupidity, and yet I 
have no cause to wonder. Now, my 
creed is, that art is a noble inheri- 
tance left us by our ancestors, which 
it is our duty to enlarge and increase 
by all honest and honorable means. 
My dear boy, I hold you for an hon- 
est heir, who would not waste your 
substance ; who has not only power, 
but will to perform his duty. So take 
courage, be not cast down by trifles ; 
and take my advice and go to Vi- 
enna. There vou will find your mas- 



ters : Mozart, Haydn, Albi edits 
berger, and others not so well known. 
One year, nay, a few months in 
Vienna, will do more for you than 
ten years vegetating in this good 
city. You can soon learn, there, 
what you are capable of; only mind 
what Mozart says, when you are play- 
ing in his hearing." 

The young man started up, his 
eyes sparkling, his cheeks glowing 
with new enthusiasm, and embraced 
Pirad warmly. "You are right, my 
good fiiend !" he cried. " I will go to 
Vienna ; and shame on any one who 
despises your counsel! Yes, I will 
go to Vienna.** 

When he told his mother of his 
resolution, she looked grave, and 
wept when all was ready for his de- 
parture. But Pirad, with a sympa- 
thizing distortion of countenance, said 
to her, " Be not disturbed, my good 
Madame van Beethoven 1 Louis 
shall come back to you much livelier 
than he is now ; and, madame, you 
may comfort yourself with the hope 
that your son will become a great ar- 
tist !" 

Young Beethoven visited Vienna 
for the first time in the spring of the 
year 1792. He experienced strange 
emotions as he entered that great 
city; perhaps a dim presentiment of 
what he was in future years to ac- 
complish and to suffer. He was not 
so fortimate tliis time as to find 
Haydn there ; the artist had set out 
for London a icw days before. He 
was disappointed, but the more anx- 
ious to make the acquaintance of 
Mozart. Albrechtsberger, Haydn's 
intimate friend, undertook to intro- 
duce him to Mozart. 

They went several times to Mo- 
zart's house before they found him at 
home. At last, on a rainy day, they 
were fortunate. They heard him 
fiom the street, playing ; our young 
hero's heart beat wildly as they went 
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ip the steps, for he looked on that 
iwelling as the temple of art. When 
they were in the hall, they saw, 
through a side-door that stood open, 
Mozart, sitting playing the piano; 
close by him sat a short, fat man, 
with a shining red face; and at the 
window, Madame Mozart, holding 
her youngest son, Wolfgang, on her 
lap, while the eldest was sitting on 
the floor at her feet. 

The composer greeted Albrechts- 
berger cordially, and looked inquir- 
ingly on his young companion. 

" Herr van Beethoven from Bonn," 
said AJbrechtsberger, presenting his 
friend ; " an excellent composer, and 
skilful musician, who is desirous of 
making your acquaintance." 

" You are heartily welcome, both 
of you, and I shall expect you to re- 
main and dine with me to-day," said 
Mozart; and taking I.ouis by the 
hand, he led him to the window where 
his wife sat. " This is my Constance," 
he continued, "and these are my 
boys; this little fellow is but three 
months old" — and throwing his arm 
around Constance's neck, he stooped 
and kissed the smiling infant. 

Louis looked with surprise on the 
great artist. He had fancied him 
quite different in his exterior ; a tall 
man, of powerful frame, like Handel. 
He saw a slight, low figure, wrapped 
in a furred coat, notwithstanding the 
warmth of the season ; his pale face 
showed the evidences of long-contin- 
ued ill-health ; his large, bright, speak- 
ing eyes alone reminded one of the 
genius that had created Idotneneus 
and Don Giovanni. 

"So you, too, are a composer?" 
asked the fat man, coming up to 
Beethoven. "Look you, sir, I will 
tell you what to do ; lay yourself out 
for ^e opera; the opera is the great 
thing r 

Louis looked at him in surprise 
and silence. 



" Master Emanuel Schickaneder^ 
the famous impressario," said Al- 
brechtsberger, scarcely controlling 
his disposition to laugh. 

"Yes," continued the fat man, 
assuming an air of importance, "I 
tell you I know the public, and kiiow 
how to get the weak side of it; if 
Mozart would only be led by me, he 
could do well ! I say if you will com 
pose me something — by the way^ 
here is a season ticket; I shall be 
happy if you will visit my theatre; 
to-morrow night we shall perform the 
Magic Flute ; it is an admirable piece, 
some of the music is first-rate, some 
not so good, and I myself play the 
Papageno." 

"You ought to do something in 
that line," said Mozart, laughing, 
"your singing puts one in mind of 
an unoiled door-hinge." 

The impressario took a pinch of 
snuff, and answered with an important 
air, " I can tell you, sir, the singing is 
quite a secondary thing in the opera,, 
for I know the public." 

Here several persons, invited 
guests of the composer, came in ; 
among them Mozart's pupils, Sutz- 
mayr and HolfT, with the Abb6 Stad- 
ler and the excellent tenorist, PeyerL 
After an hour or so spent in agreea- 
ble conversation, enlivened by an air 
from Mozart, they went to the din- 
ner-table. Schickaneder here played 
his part well, doing ample justice to 
the viands and wine. The dinner 
was really excellent; and the host, 
notwithstanding his appearance of 
feeble health, was in first-rate spirits, 
abounding in gayety, which soon 
communicated itself to the rest of the 
company. After they had dined« 
and the coffee had been brought in« 
Mozart took his new acquaintance 
apart from the others, and asked if 
he could be of any service to him. 

Louis pressed the master's hand» 
and without hesitation gave his histo- 
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Tff and infonned him of his plans; 
concluding by asking his advice. 

Mozart listened with a benevolent 
smile ; and when he had ended, said, 
'^ Come, you must let me hear you 
play." With that, he led him to 
an admirable instrument in another 
apartment; opened it, and invited 
him to select a piece of music. 

" Will you give me a theme ?" ask- 
ed Louis. 

The master looked surprised ; but 
without reply wrote seme lines on a 
leaf of paper, and handed it to the 
young man. Beethoven looked over 
it ; it was a difficult chromatic fugue 
theme, the intricacy of which de- 
manded much skill and experience. 
But without' being discouraged, he 
collected all his powers, and began to 
execute it. 

Mozart did not conceal the sur- 
prise and pleasure he felt when Louis 
first began to play. The youth per- 
ceived the impression he had made, 
and was stimulated to more spirited 
efforts. 

As he proceeded, the master's pale 
cheek flushed, his eyes sparkled ; and 
stepping on tiptoe to the open door, 
he whispered to his guests, " Listen, 
I beg of you ! You shall have some- 
thing worth hearing." 

That moment rewarded all the 
pains, and banished all the apprehen- 
sions of the young aspirant after ex- 
cellence. Louis went through his 
trial-piece with admirable spirit, 
sprang up, and went to Mozart; 
seizing both his hands and pressing 
them to his throbbing heart, he mur- 
mured, " I also am an artist 1" 

" You are indeed 1" cried Mozart, 
'^and no common onel And what 
may be wanting, you will not fail to 
find, and make your own. The 
frand thing, the living spirit, you bore 



within you from the beginning, as all 
do who possess it. Come back soon 
to Vienna, my young friend — very 
soon I Father Haydn, Albrechtsber- 
ger, friend Stadler, and I will receive 
you with open arms ; and if you need 
advice or assistance, we will give it 
you to the best of our ability." 

The other guests crowded round 
Beethoven, and hailed him as a 
worthy pupil of art ! Even tne silly 
impressario looked at him with vasUy 
increased respect, and said, " I can 
tell you, I know the public — well, we 
will talk more of the matter this even- 
ing over a glass of wine." 

" I also am an artist !" repeated 
Louis to himself, when he returned 
late to his lodgings. 

Much improved in spirits, and rein- 
spired with confidence in himself, he 
returned to Bonn, and ere long put 
in practice his scheme of paying 
Vienna a second visit. 

This he accomplished at the elec- 
tor's expense, being sent by him to 
complete his studies under the direc- 
tion of Haydn. That great man fail- 
ed to perceive how fine a genius had 
been intrusted to him. Nature had 
endowed them with opposite quali- 
ties; the inspiration of Haydn was 
under the dominion of order and me- 
thod ; that of Beethoven sported with 
them both, and set both at defiance. 

When Haydn was questioned of 
the merits of his pupil, he would an 
swer with a shrug of his shoulders— 
" He executes extremely well." If 
his early productions were cited as 
giving evidence of talent and fire, he 
would reply, " He touches the instru- 
ment admirably." To Mozart be- 
longed the praise of having recog- 
nized at once, and proclaimed to hii 
friends, the wonderful powers of tbc 
young composer. 
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VxARS passed on, and Beethoven 
continued to reside at Vienna with 
lus two brothers, who had followed 
him thither, and took the chaige of 
his domestic establishment, so as to 
leave him entirely at leisure for com- 
position. His reputation had advan- 
ced gradually but siurely, and he now 
stood high, if not highest, among liv- 
ing masters. The prediction was be- 
ginning to be accomplished. 

It was a mild evening in the latter 
part of September, and a large com- 
pany was assembled at the charming 
villa of the Baron Raimiond von 
Wetzlar, situated near Schonbrunn. 
They had been invited to be present 
at a musical contest between the 
celebrated Wolff and Beethoven. 
The part of Wolff was espoused with 
great enthusiasm by the baron ; that 
of Beethoven by the Prince de Lich- 
iiowsky, and, as in all such matters, 
partisans swarmed on either side. 
The popular talk among the music- 
loving Viennese was, everywhere, 
discussion of the merits of the rival 
candidates for fame. 

Beethoven was walking in one of 
the avenues of the illuminated gar- 
den, accompanied by his pupil, Fer- 
dmand Ries. The melancholy that 
marked the composer's temperament 
seemed, more than ever, to have the 
ascendency over him. 

" I confess to you, Ferdinand," 
laid he, apparently in continuation 
of some p-evious conversation, " I 
regret r^ >' engagement with Sonn- 
leithm-' * 



. ^And yet yovL have written the 
opera ?" 

** I have completed it, but not to 
my own satis&ction. And I shall 
object to its being produced first at 
Vienna." 

" Why so ? The Viennese are 
your fiiends." 

"For that very reason I will not 
appeal to their judgment ; I want an 
impartial one. I distrust my genius 
for the opera." 

" How can that be possible ?" 

"It is my intimacy with Salieri 
that has inclined me that way; na- 
ture did not suggest it; I can never 
feel at home there. Ferdinand, I 
am self-upbraided, and should be, 
were the applause of a thousand 
spectators sounding in my ears." 

" Nay," said the student, " the ar- 
tist assumes too much who judges 
himself." 

" But I have not judged myseh." 

" Who, then, has dared to insinu- 
ate a doubt of your -success ?" 

Beethoven hesitated; his impres- 
sions, his convictions, would seem su- 
perstition to his companion, and he 
was not prepared to encounter either 
raillery or ridicule. Just then the 
host, with a party of the guests, met 
them, exclaiming that they had been 
everywhere sought ; that the compa- 
ny was all assembled in the saloon, 
and every thing ready for the exhibi- 
tion. 

"You are bent on making a gla> 
diator of me, dear baron," cried the 
composer, "in order that I may be 
mangled and torn to pieces, for the 
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popular amusement, by your favorite 
Wolff." 

'* Heaven forbid I should pre- 
judge either combatant T' cried Von 
Wetzlar. ''The lists are open; the 
prize is not to be awarded by me.'* 

"But your good wishes— your 
hopes — " 

"Ohl as to that, I must frankly 
own* I prefer the good old school to 
yoiur new-fangled conceits and inno- 
vations. But come— the audience 
waits." 

Each in turn, the two rivals play- 
ed a piece composed by himself, 
accompanied by select performers. 
Then each improvised a short piece. 
The delight of the spectators was 
called forth in different ways. In the 
production of Wolff a sustained ele- 
vation, clearness, and brilliancy recall- 
ed the glories of Mozart's school, and 
moved the audience to repeated 
bursts of admiration. In that of 
Beethoven there was a startling bold- 
ness, an impetuous rush of emotions, 
a frequency of abrupt contrasts — and 
withal a certain wildness and mys- 
tery — ^that irresistibly enthralled the 
fedings, while it outraged, at the 
same time, their sense of musical 
propriety. There was little applause, 
but the deep silence, prolonged even 
after the notes had ceased, told how 
intensely all had been interested. 

The victory remained undecided. 
There was a clamor of eager voices 
among the spectators; but no one 
could collect the suffrages, nor deter- 
mine which was the successful cham- 
pion in the contest. The Prince 
Lichnowsky, however, stood up, and 
boldly claimed it for his favorite. 

" Nay," interrupted Beethoven, 
advancing, "my dear prince, there 
has been no contest." He offered 
his hand to his opponent. " We may 
still esteem each other, Wolff; we are 
not rivals. Our style is essentially 
different ; I yield to you t)ie palm of 



excellence in the qualities that distin- 
guish you." 

" You are right, my friend," cried 
Wolff; "henceforth let there be no 
more talk of championship between 
us. I will hold him for my enemy 
who ventures to compare me with 
you— you so superior in the path you 
have chosen. It is a higher path 
than mine— an original one ; I follow 
contentedly in the course marked out 
by others." 

" But omr paths lead to the same 
goal," replied Beethoven. " We will 
speed each other with good wishes; 
and embrace cordially when we meet 
there at last." 

There was an unusual solemnity in 
the composer's last words, and it put 
an end to the discussion. All re- 
sponded warmly to his sentiment. 
But amidst the general murmur of 
approbation, one voice was heard 
that seemed strangely to starde 
Beethoven. His face grew pale, 
then flushed deeply; and the next 
moment he pressed his way hastily 
through the crowd, and seized by the 
arm a retreating figure. 

"You shall see me in Vienna," 
whispered the stranger in his ear. 

" Yet a word with you. You shall 
not escape me thus." 

" Auf wiedersehen r And shaking 
off the grasp, the stranger disappeared. 

No one had observed his entrance ; 
the host knew him not, and though 
most of the company remarked the 
composer's singular emotion, none 
could inform him whither the un- 
bidden guest had gone. Beethoven 
remained abstracted during the rest 
of the evening. 

The opera of Leonore was repre- 
sented at Prague; it met with but 
indifferent success. At Vienna, how- 
ever, it commanded unbounded ap- 
plause. Several alterations had been 
made in it; the composer had written 
a new overture, and the firmk of 
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the first act; he had suppressed 
a duo and trio of some import- 
ance, and made other improvements 
and retrenchments. Not small was 
his triumph at the favorable decision 
of the Viennese public. A new turn 
seemed to be given to his mind ; he 
revolved thoughts of future conquests 
over the same portion of the realm of 
art; he no longer questioned his own 
spirit It was a crisis in the artist's 
life, and might have resulted in his 
choice of a different career from that 
ia which he has won undying fame. 

Beethoven sat alone in his study ; 
there was a light knock at the door. 
He replied with a careless " come in," 
without looking up from his work. 
He was engaged in revising the last 
scenes of his opera. 

The visitor walked to the table and 
stood there a few minutes unobserved. 
Probably the artist mistook him for 
one of his brothers ; but, on looking 
up, he started with indescribable sur- 
prise. The unknown friend of his 
youth stood beside him. 

"So you have kept your word," 
said the composer, when he had re- 
covered from his first astonishment; 
" and now, I pray you, sit down, and 
tell me with whom I have the honor 
of having formed acquaintance in so 
remarkable a manner." 

" My name is of no importance, as 
it may or may not prove known to 
you," replied the stranger. "I am 
your good genius, if my counsel does 
you good ; if not, I would prefer to 
take an obscure place among yoiu: 
disappointed fiiends." 

lliere was a tone of grave rebuke 
in wIiAt his visitor said that per- 
plexed and annoyed the artist. It 
struck him that there was affectation 
in this assumption of mystery, and he 
observed coldly, 

'< I shall not attempt, of course, to 
ieprive you of your incognito; but if 
yoo assume it for the sake of efiect, I 



would merely give you to uudeistaDd 
that I am not prone to listen to 
anonymous advice." 

<' Ohl that you would listen," said 
the stranger, sorrowfully shaking his 
head, "to the pleadings of your 
better nature !" 

" What do you mean ?" demanded 
Beethoven, starting up. 

"Ask your own heart. If that 
acquit you, I have nothing to say. 
I leave you, then, to the glories of 
your new career; to the popular 
applause— to your triumphs — to your 
remorse." 

The composer was silent a few mo- 
ments, and appeared agitated. At 
last he said, " I know not your reasons 
for this mystery; but whatever they 
may be, I will honor them. I entreat 
you to speak frankly. You do not 
approve my present undertaking ?" 

" Frankly, I do not. Your genius 
lies not this way," and he raised some 
of the leaves of the opera music. 

" How know you that ?" asked the 
artist, a little mortified. " You, per- 
haps, despise the opera ?" 

" I do not. I love it ; I honor it ; 
I honor the noble creations of those 
great masters who have excelled in it 
But you, my friend, are beckoned to 
a higher and holier path." 

" How know you that ?" repeated 
Beethoven, and this time his voice 
faltered. 

" Because I know you ; because I 
know the aspirations of your genius ; 
because I know the misgivings that 
pursue you in the midst of success ; 
the self-reproach that you suffer to be 
stifled in the clamor of popular praise. 
Even now, in the midst of your tri- 
umph, you are haimted by the con- 
sciousness that you are not fulfilling 
the true mission of the artist" 

His piercing words were winged 
with truth itsel£ Beethoven buried 
his face in his hands. 

" Woe to you," cried the unknown. 
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• if you suppress, till they are wholly 
dead, your once earnest longings 
»fter the pure and the good ! Woe to 
you, if, charmed by the syren song of 
vanity, you close your ears against 
the cry of a despairing world ! Woe to 
you, if you resign unfulfilled the trust 
God committed to your hands, to 
sustain the weak and faltering soul, to 
give it strength to bear the ills of life, 
strength to batde against evil, to face 
the last enemy !" 

"You are right— you are right!" 
exclaimed Beethoven, clasping his 
hands. 

** I once predicted your elevation, 
your world-wide fame," continued the 
stranger ; " for I saw you sunk in de- 
spondency, and knew that your spirit 
must be aroused to bear up against trial. 
You now stand on the verge of a 
more dreadful abyss. You are in 
danger of making the gratification of 
your own pride, instead of the fulfil- 
ment of HdSiven's will, the aim — the 
goal of your life's efforts." 

"Oh! never," cried the artist, 
*• with you to guide me." 

" We shall meet no more. I watch- 
ed over you in boyhood ; I have now 
come forth fix)ra retirement to give 
you my last warning ; henceforth I 
shall observe your course in silence. 
And I shall not go unrewarded. I 
know too well the noble spirit that 
bums in your breast. You will — yes, 
you will fulfil your mission; your 
glory from this time shall rest on a 
basis of immortality. You shall be 
hailed the benefactor of humanity ; 
and the spiritual joy you prepare for 
others shall return to you in full mea- 
sure, pressed down and running 
over I" 

The artist's kindling features show- 
ed that he responded to the enthusi- 
asm of his visitor ; but he answered 

QOt. 

" And now, farewell. But remem- 
bet before you can accomplish this 



lofty mission, you must be baptued 
with a baptism of fire. The tones 
that are to agitate and stir up to revo- 
lution the powers of the hiunan soul 
come not forth firom an unruffled 
breast, but firom the depths of a sore- 
ly wrung and tried spirit. You must 
steal the triple flame fh)m heaven, 
and it will first consume the peace of 
your own being. Remember this — 
and droop not when the hour of trial 
comes ! Farewell !" 

The stranger crossed his hands over 
Beethoven's head, as if mentally 
invoking a blessing — folded him in 
his embrace, and departed. The ar- 
tist made no effort to follow him. 
Deep and bitter were the thoughts 
that moved within him; and he re- 
mained leaning his head on the table, 
in silent revery, or walking the room 
with rapid and irregular steps, for 
many hours. At length the struggle 
was over; pale but composed, he 
took up the sheets of his opera and 
threw them carelessly into his desk. 
His next work, Christ in the Mount 
of Olives^ attested the high and firm 
resolve of his mind, sustained by 
its self-reliance, and independent of 
popular applause or disapprobation. 
His great symphonies, which carried 
the fame of the composer to its high- 
est point, displayed the same triumph 
of religious principle. 

THE LAST HOURS OF BEETHOVEN, 

Once more we find Beethoven, in 
the extreme decline of life. In one 
of the most obscure and narrow 
streets of Vienna, on the third floor 
of a gloomy-looking house, was now 
the abode of the gifled artist. For 
many weary and wasting years he had 
been the prey of a cruel malady, that 
defied the power of medicine for its 
cure, and had reduced him to a state 
of utter helplessness. His ears had 
long been closed to the music that 
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owed its birth to his genius ; it was 
long since he had heard the sound of 
a human voice. In the melancholy 
solitude to which he now condemned 
himself, he received visits from but 
few of his friends, and those at rare 
intervals. Society seemed a burden 
to him. Yet he persisted in his la- 
bors, and continued to compose, 
notwithstanding his deafness, those 
undying works which commanded 
for him the homage of Europe. 

Proofs of this feeling, and of the 
unforgotten affection of those who 
knew his worth, reached him in his 
retreat from time to time. Now it 
was a medal struck at Paris, and 
bearing his features; now it was a 
new pianOy the gift of some amateurs 
in London; at another time, some 
honorary title decreed him by the au- 
thorities of Vienna, or a diploma of 
membership of some distinguished 
musical society. All these moved 
him not, for he had quite outlived 
his taste for the honors of man's 
bestowing. What could they — ^what 
could even the certainty that he had 
now immortal fame — do to soften 
the anguish of his malady, from 
which he looked alone to death as 
a relief? 

"They wrong me who call me 
stem or misanthropic," said he to his 
brother, who came in March, 1827, 
to pay him a visit. " God knoweth 
how I love my fellow-men ! Has not 
my life been theirs ? Have I not 
struggled with temptation, trial, and 
suffering from my boyhood till now, 
for their sakes ? And now if I no 
longer mingle among them, is it not 
because my cruel infirmity unfits me 
for their companionship ? When my 
fearflil doom of separation from the 
rest of the human race is forced on 
my heart, do I not writhe with terri- 
ble agony, and wish that my end 
were coipe ? And why, brother, have 
I lived, to drag out so wretched an 



existence? Why have I not sue 
cumbed ere now ? 

"I will tell you, brother. A soil 
and gentle hand — ^it was that of art 
— held me back from the abyss. I 
could not quit the world before I had 
produced all — had done all that I was 
appointed to do. Has not such been the 
teaching of our holy church ? I 
have learned through her precepts 
that patience is the handmaid of 
truth ; I will go with her even to the 
footstool of the eternal." 

The servant of the house entered and 
gave Beethoven a large sealed pack- 
age directed to himself. He opened 
it ; it contained a magnificent collec- 
tion of the works of Handel, with a 
few lines stating that it was a dying 
bequest to the composer from the 

Count de N . He it was who had 

been the unknown counsellor of 
Beethoven's youth and manhoc?d; 
and the arrival of this posthumous 
present seemed to assure the artist 
that his own close of life was crown- 
ed with the approval of his friend. 
It was as if a seal had been set on 
that approbation, and the friendship 
of two noble spirits. It seemed like 
the dismissal of Beethoven from fur- 
ther toil. 

The old man stooped his face over 
the papers ; tears fell upon them, and 
he breathed a silent prayer. After a 
few moments he arose, and said, 
somewhat wildly, "We have not 
walked to-day, Carl. Let us go 
forth. This confined air suffocates 



me. 



f« 



The wind was howling violently 
wi'ihout; the rain beat in gusts 
agaioit the windows ; it was a bitter 
night. The brother wrote on a slip 
of paper, and handed it to Beetho- 
ven. 

" A storm ? Well, I have walked 
in many a storm, and I like it better 
than the biting melancholy that preys 
upon me here in my solitary room. 
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Oh! how I loved the storm once; 
my spirit danced with joy when the 
winds blew fiercely, and the tall trees 
rocked, and the sea lashed itself into 
a fury. It was all music to me. 
Alas! there is no music now so loud 
that I can hear it. 

" Do you remember the last time I 
led Ae orchestra at Von — 's ? Ah ! 
you were not there; but I heard — 
yes, by leaning my breast against 
the instrument. When some one 
asked me how I heard, I replied, 
* y^entends avec mes eniraiUes^ " 

Disturbed by his nervous restless- 
ness, the aged composer went to the 
window, and opened it with trem- 
bling hands. The wind blew aside 
his white locks, and cooled his fever- 
ish forehead. 

" I have one fear," he said, turning 
to his brother and slightly shudder- 
ing, "that haunts me at times — the 
fear of poverty. Look at this mean- 
ly furnished room, that single lamp, 
my meagre fare; and yet all these 
cost money, and my little wealth is 
daily consumed. Think of the mise- 
ry of an old man, helpless and deaf, 
without the means of subsistence !" 

" Have you not your pension se- 
cure ?" 

"It depends upon the bounty of 
those who bestowed it; and the fa- 
vor of princes is capricious. Then 
again, it was given on condition I re- 
mained in the territory of Austria, at 
the time the king of Westphalia offer- 
ed me the place of chapel-master at 
Cassel. Alas ! I cannot bear the re- 
striction. I must travel, brother — I 
must leave this city." 

" You — ^leave Vienna ?" exclaimed 
his brother in utter amazement, look- 
ing at the feeble old man whose 
limbs could scarcely bear him from 
one street to another. Then, recol- 
lecting himself, he wrote down his 
question. 

"Why? Because I am resdess 



and unhappy. I have no peace, 
Carl I Is it not the chafing of the 
unchained spirit that pants to be 
fiee, and to wander through God*« 
limitless universe ? Alas ! she is 
built up in a wall of clay, and not a 
sound can penetrate her gloomy 
dungeon." 

Overcome by his feelings, the old 
man bowed his head on his brother's 
shoulder, and wept bitterly. Carl 
saw that the delirium that sometimes 
accompanied his paroxysms of illness 
had clouded his faculties. 

The malady increased. The suf- 
ferer's eyes were glazed; he grasped 
his brother's hand with a tremulous 
pressure. 

" Carl I Carl 1 I pardon you the 
evil you did me in childhood. Pray 
for me, brother!" cried the failing 
voice of the artist. 

His brother supported him to the 
sofa and called for assistance. In an 
hour or two, his friend and spiritual 
adviser, summoned in haste, had ad- 
ministered the last rites of the church, 
and neighbors and friends had gath- 
ered around the dying man. He 
seemed gradually sinking into insen- 
sibility. 

Suddenly he revived; a bright 
smile illumined his whole face; his 
sunken eyes sparkled. 

" I shall hear in heaven !" he mur- 
mured softly, and then sang in a low 
but distinct voice the lines from a 
hymn of his own : 

'* Brftder t ftber*m Sternenselt, 
Muss ein lieber Vattr wohn«a.** 

In the last faint tone of the music his 
gentle spirit passed away. 

Thus died Beethoven, a true artist, 
a good and generous man, a devout 
Catholic. Simple, frank, loyal to his 
principles, his life was spent in work- 
ing out what he conceived his duty ; 
and though his task was wrought in 
privation, in solitude, and distress. 
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though happiness was not his lot in 
this world, doth there not remain for 
him an eternal reward ? 

The Viennese gave him a magnifi- 
cent fimeraL More than thirty thou- 
sand persons attended The first 
musicians of the dty executed the 
celebrated fimeral march composed 
by him, and placed in his heroic sym- 
phony; the most famous poets and 
artists were pall-bearers, or carried 
lofchei; Hummel, wKo had come 



firom Weimar expressly to see him, 
placed a laurel crown upon his tomb. 
Prague, Berlin, and all the principal 
cities of Germany, paid honors to his 
memory, and solenmized with pomp 
the anniversary of his death. Su(^ 
was the distinction heaped on the 
dust of him whose life had been one 
of suffering, and whose last years had 
been solitary, because he felt that his 
infirmities excluded him from human 
brotherhood. 
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It was the day after a stomi. The 
aioming had been cool, almost cold ; 
banks of cloud were piled up on the 
horizon ; the summits of the friendly 
Franconias were shrouded; the White 
Mountains were invisible, and the 
wind whistled and howled, reminding 
one of "the melancholy days" to 
come. By afternoon, however, there 
was a change. Every cloud had 
magically disappeared, the wind had 
gone down, fields and young maples 
seemed to have renewed their early 
green, and everything stood out in 
clear relief, bathed and steeped in 
September sunshine. Not a red-let- 
ter day, but a golden day ; one to be 
remembered. 

I believe I shall remember it all 
my life, even if there should be days as 
bright and far happier in store for me. 
I was in an open buggy with a gentle- 
man named Mr. Grey, I driving and 
he calling my attention to one thing 
after another, and both of us rejoic- 
ing in a hght-hearted way in the 
sun, and sky, and yellow leaves, and 
roadside trees laden with crimson 
plucns; in the golden-rod, and pur- 
ple asters, and the bee-hives, and pic- 
turesque, bare-footed, white-heaaed 
children ; and in ourselves and each 
other, and in our youth and strength; 
and in the sunny present, and the 
mysterious, enchanted future. 

" I never knew the animal go so 
well before," said Mr. Grey ; " you 
seem to understand how to make 
him do his best. Only remember 
that the faster we go, the sooner we 
sliall get home. Will you not sacri- 
fi e your fancy for fast driving, to 



my enjoyment of the drive ? Gm 
me time to realize how much I eBJOff 
it." 

'* You always seem to fed as if 
stopping to think about it will make 
the time go slower," I said. 

" It does to me, I assure you, at 
least at the moment Yet I do not 
find, in looking back, that this past 
month has flown any less fast, for ail 
my little arts to detain it Here 
comes the stage, crowded as usual, 
inside and out I wonder whether 
we make a part of the picture to 
them, and whether they will remem- 
ber us with it ? The mountains be- 
fore them — look back, Miss Clifford, 
and see ; that crimson maple on your 
side of the road ; and this green hill 
with its firs and rocks on mine." 

I latighed. " I don't believe they 
will ever think of us again." 

" Then they are not appreciative. 
Don't think I mean to take any of 
their supposed notice to myself, ex- 
cept so far as I am with you. To 
me, all the rest, all that we can see 
and admire, is the frame, the setting 
as it were, to your face. It has been 
so ever since I came here." 

I found this somewhat embarrassing, 
of course, though Mr. Grey spoke in 
a simple, matter-of-fact way, that 
had the effect of veiUng the compli- 
ment. He did not seem to expect 
an answer, and continued, "That 
reminds me of ' In Memoriam.' Do 
you recall the lines about the ' 6i£- 
fusive power * ?" 

" No ; I don't know what you mean. 
Repeat them, won't you ?" 

"I have no doubt you will find 
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rhem familiar, yet I will repeat them, 
because I like them so much." And 
he recited these lines, which I write 
down, because they bring before me 
the whole scene, and I seem to hear 
again the low voice and the appre- 
ciating accent with which he spoke : 

** Thy voice is on tl&e rolling air ; 
1 hear thee where the waters run : 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 

** What art thou, then ? I cannot guess ; 
But, though 1 seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 
I do not therefore love thee less. 

*• My love involves the love before ; 
My love is vaster passion now ; 
Though mixed with God and nature thou, 
I seem to love thee mure and more. 

** Far off thou art. but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice, 
I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee, though I die.*' 

" Can you imagine feeling so about 
any one ?" asked Mr. Grey. 

" I can imagine it. Do you sup- 
pose that Mr. Tennyson's friend was 
really so much to him ?" 

" Perhaps," he said gravely. " I'll 
tell you, Miss Clifford, what I think 
about that. It is not right to feel so 
about anybody, because that is ex- 
actly the way we ought to feel about 
God. Don't you see that it is ? If 
everything reminded us of him, it 
would be just right." 

" I can't believe it would be possi- 
ble to make God so personal to us. 
We think naturally of what we know 
and have seen, not of what we mere- 
ly believe in." 

" Ah ! but God may be ' personal 
to us,* as you say. You forget that 
•he is near us, with us, and even in us. 
That would be the only way, it seems 
to me, of loving him with our mind, 
and soul, and strength, because we 
can't help loving all this beauty in 
everything. Just as Tennyson says. 



•My love involves the love before, 
7 seism to love ^iiee more and more/ '' 



There was a bough of deep-red 
leaves overhead, and I looked long- 
ingly at it, for they were just the 
color that I liked to wear in my hair; 
yet I did not want to ask for it, lest 
Mr. Grey should think that I had 
not been attending to him. He must 
have seen the look, though, for he 
jumped out of the buggy and ran 
up the bank to get the branch. I 
stopped the horse, thinking, as I 
watched the capturing of the prize, 
" I might have known my wish would 
be anticipated. Every one but he 
waits to be asked and thanked." 
When he came back, I told him I 
was tired of driving, and asked him 
to take the reins. 

" May I spin the drive out ?" he 
asked. " You are not in a hurry to 
have it over, are you ? Do you 
know it is the only time we have 
ever driven together ?" 

" Why, I thought we had taken a 
great many other drives. What are 
you thinking of?" 

" We have driven often, as you 
say, with parties of other people, but 
have we ever taken a drive by our- 
selves before ?" 

" No," I returned; "you are right.'' 

" It is a part of the whole," con- 
tinued he. " I have been in a kind 
of dream for a month. I dread the 
awakening, though everything re- 
minds me of it now. It has been a 
new experience to me, this boarding 
with other people and seeing them 
so familiarly. There is no way of 
getting into easy and friendly rela- 
tions with others in a very short 
space of time so effective as this; 
and, as the household has happened 
to be a very pleasant one, I have 
enjoyed the experiment greatly ; 
though it is strange to think that I 
may never see any of our number 
again." 

" You are really very flattering, 
Mr. Grey," '. said, a little hurt 
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''Then I am never to see you again I 
I am glad you have given me warn- 
ing) or I might have invited you to 
visit us in Boston, next winter." 

" You are kind, very kind " he an- 
swered hastily ; '* nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to meet 
you, but I shall not be in America 
next winter. I hope to be in Rome." 

"Really!" I exclaimed. "Why 
are you going to Rome ? To be a 
priest ?" 

" No, I am not so fortunate as to 
have Uiat vocation. I am going 
abroad to try to find a wife, singular 
as it may appear." 

" It does seem strange that a man 
with such strong American feelings 
as you should wish to have a foreign 
wife." 

" I want to marry a Catholic," he 
said, switching off the tops of the 
golden-rod with the whip. 

" And are there no Catholic wives 
to be obtained here ?" I asked, smil- 
ing. 

" No doubt ; though I have not 
yet found the one I am looking for. 
Among converts there are girls who 
suffer for their faith, who are called 
upon to make sacrifices, to lose posi- 
tion, and the approbation, even the 
affection, of their friends. * It is so 
odd !' they say, * so unnecessary, to 
break away from early associations, 
and firom forms of worship which 
have been siifficient for all their 
fiiends — and very good people too — 
and embrace a foreign religion.* 
Haven't you heard such remarks ?" 

I acknowledged that I had, add- 
ing, " And I don't wonder at it." 

" Among these brave girls," he 
continued, not noticing my remark, 
"one meets heroism, fervor, aad a 
practical recommendation of the re- 
ligion for which they are proud to 
suffer ; but I also want to see what 
I shall find in other countries — wo- 
nen who have grown up in a Catho- 



lic atmosphere, and acquired their 
faith unconsciously, as the breath of 
their lives. These have developed 
into beautiful forms of grace and 
piety, as delicate as flowers, and, 
like them, breathing innocence and 
purity such as no other education 
can give or even preserve." 

" Do you mean to say that inno- 
cence and purity cannot be found 
among Protestant girls?" I asked 
sarcastically. 

" I am sure I hope they can," he 
answered earnestly j ** yet do not be 
offended if I say, not in the same 
degree. You cannot conceive, Miss 
Clifford, of the beauty of a soul 
which has been guarded and sustain- 
ed from infancy by the graces and 
sacraments of the church, and has 
kept its baptismal whiteness without 
stain. It is not often found, even 
within the church, and is, I believe, 
nearly impossible outside it." 

" I hope you'll find this angel next 
winter. Please let me know when 
you discover her, for I should like to 
see her." 

He was silent, and as I was think 
ing about a good many things, we 
drove on very quietly for some time. 

It may seem strange that I should 
remember so well what Mr. Grey 
said to me that golden September 
afternoon, and as I think I know the 
reason of it, I will write it down as 
frankly as I have written the descrip- 
tion of our drive so far, and as I 
mean to put down all I recall of it 
to the end. 

Mr. Grey had boarded for a month 
in the same house with me and my 
sister, and a dozen other people, all 
of whom we met for the first time. 
My sister and I were the only per- 
sons whose society he seemed to seek» 
and as she, not being strong, was ob- 
liged to keep quiet, I had seen more 
of him than any one els>o. He wat 
very polite and pleasant to every one^ 
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and the whole household liked him; 
yet he ne>er talked to the other la- 
dies as he did to me, nor paid them 
the same watchful little attentions. 
He thought me pretty, and had a 
curious, unconscious way of alluding 
to it that did not seem offensive like 
common flattery, and there was a de- 
hcacy and appreciation about his 
treatment of me that was original 
and very, very pleasant. 

True, he was a Catholic, and a 
very devout one, having his religious 
books and papers always with him, 
and tallying of his faith with real en- 
joyment to any one who showed the 
smallest interest Rose, my sister, 
had talked with him once or twice, 
and to her he very soon expressed 
his disapproval of marriage between 
Catholics and non-Catholics (as he 
called them), and declared his deter- 
mination never to marry at all if he 
could not have a Catholic wife. 
Rose had alluded to this in my pre- 
sence, so he knew that I under- 
stood what his intentions were. On 
account of this understanding, there 
was more freedom and less constraint 
in our intercourse than would other- 
wise have been ; and as he was a 
gentleman, and an educated one, I 
found great pleasure in being with 
him and in his sympathy. His at- 
tentions, unobtrusive, thoughtful, and 
constant, were not only acceptable to 
me, but in that short month I had 
come to depend upon them more 
than I was aware of, forgetting that 
when they ceased it would be hard- 
er for me than if I had never receiv- 
ed them. 

Mr. Grey had never talked to me 
exactly in the way that he did that 
afternoon, and because I thought it 
unusual I have been able to recall 
what he said in nearly his very 
words. 

We were on our way home, walk- 
ing up a long hill, when he said : 



^ I have thought a good deal of 
vou lately, and of a feeling I have 
had about you from the first — as if it 
were a great merit in you to be so 
lovely, and sweet, and charming, and 
that any one who felt and appreciat- 
ed your loveliness as I have owed 
you a kind of debt, as it were, which 
it would be an honor and a happi- 
ness to try to pay." 

His face was turned from me, and 
he trailed the whip-lash in the road, 
while I, leaning back, could not help 
looking at him, and, because I did 
not know what to say, I laughed. 

He continued : " Yet with that 
thought came the realization of its in- 
justice; for you cannot help your 
prettiness, and you are clever because 
it is natural to you; and I thought, 
* Now, if I am just, I shall pay my 
debt not to her, who did not make 
herself, but to God, who made her. 
I shall love not- only the beauty, but 
also the Giver and Perfecter of it.' 
Would not that be better. Miss Clif- 
ford ?" 

" Yes, I suppose so. I understand 
what you mean. Only, then, why 
have you been so good to me ?" I 
had to look away, for my voice trem- 
bled and my eyes were suddenly full 
of tears. 

" Why ? Because it has made me 
happy, and I have been imjust ; be- 
cause I have said to myself, * This is 
a dream — a sweet and charming 
dream. Soon I shall wake and go 
back to real life ; for the present, let 
me be weak and enjoy it.' " 

The glory of the sunshine was de- 
parting, the hills were in deep sha- 
dow, and the slanting rays were no 
longer warm and cheering. Mr. Grey 
wrapped my shawl round me, just as 
I remembered that I had one in 
case I should need it. 

When I could speak steadily, I re- 
marked : " Something that you have 
said makes me think of the parable 
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of the talents. It has always per- 
plexed me. Will you tell me if you 
Uiink I have a talent, and what I am 
to do with it ? I don't want to bury 
it in the ground." 

" Your talents are clear enough, I 
am sure," he answered. " Your pow- 
er of pleasing and making yourself 
toved is one." 

" And what am I to do with it ?" 

" Why, do good with it. You 
have done me good." 

" Ah.l but that is because you are 
good, not because I am," I said sadly. 

" I am not good, though perhaps 
the reason why you have done me 
good Hes more with me than you. 
I don't suppose — forgive me for say- 
ing it — that your beauty was given 
you only to win men's hearts, because 
that does not make them happy, or 
better." 

" You are thinking, I suppose, of 
Mr. Falconer. I am sure I did not 
want him to fall in love with me, and 
make such a fuss. It was very un- 
comfortable." 

" And don't you think you might 
have helped it ? Really, now. Miss 
Clifford ?" 

" Well, yes, I might perhaps have 
stopped him if I had been rude and 
disapeeable to him." 

" I don't believe you are ever that 
to any one. You tiy to please every- 
body." 

" There ! that is just it !" I exclaim- 
ed. " Why, isn't that using my tal- 
ent, taking for granted I have it ? 
What ought I to do with it ?" 

"I know what a Catholic girl 
would think of, because Catholics 
are taught in all things to acknow- 
ledge God, and to refer all to him. 
Think what this gift of beauty is — 
the key to all hearts; it challenges 
and receives love as soon as seen. 
Don't you feel instantly attracted by 
a beautiful face, and turn with plea- 
sure and affection toward the posses- 



sor, before she has given any evi- 
dence of other claims to be loved ?*' 

" Yes ; and for a person who cant 
help wanting to please and to be 
loved, it is an advantage, isn't it ?'* 

" It is more than that, it is the gift 
of God; and therefore intended fof 
good. The saints were in the habit 
of saying, ' God created all this beau- 
ty in order to lead me to love him.' 
Now, if a woman thinks of this, she 
will not prize her beauty for the pur- 
poses of vanity, but to lead her ad- 
mirers to something higher than her- 
self. I grant you this is not common^ 
nor would a woman think of it, un* 
less she had been taught to think of 
God as the first principle of her life. 
But I will not preach any more." 

" You remind me of my little * Mrs. 
Barbauld.' How long it is since I 
have thought of it ! * The rose is 
beautiful ; but he that made the rose 
is more beautiful than it. It is beau- 
tiful ; he is beauty.' " 

** I have been unusually serious, 
perhaps because I have felt the end 
of the dream drawing very near. I am 
going away the day after to-mor- 
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The sunset clouds had faded away» 
and the stars were coming out above 
our heads. We had reached the top 
of one more long hill, and there was 
the little meeting-house before us, 
and we saw beyond our own white 
cottage, with a light in the parlor- 
window, showing that tea-time was 
passed. Mr. Grey spoke again. 

"Have you enjoyed this drive?" 

" I have very much." 

" Have I said anything to hurt or 
offend you ?" 

" No, indeed, Mr. Grey. On the 
contrary, you have given me some* 
thing to diink about No one ever 
spoke to' me in this way before." 

^ And do you think you shall be 
likely to remember this afternoon ? 
and with pleasure ?" 
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" I shall not be likely to forget it." 

" Well, then, I have an odd fancy, 
and it is this. I want you to pro- 
mise me, after I have left this beau- 
tiful place and you, that you will 
write a description of this drive, as if 
to an unknown third person, with the 
details and necessary explanations. 
I will do the same. Then, if we 
meet again, you can read mine and 
I yours, if we like, and look back to 
this time. Will you promise ?" 

I considered a minute, and then 
said, " I think I can see that such 
a description will not be an easy 
thing to me ; yet, if it is your wish, of 
course, Mr. Grey, I promise." 

" We may meet after many years, 
you an old lady and I an old 
man ; aad these accounts will bring 



back to us this perfect day, and iE 
that we have seen and felt" 

I looked at him and smiled. ^ Mr. 
Grey, I have been invited to spend 
a year abroad with some friends, 
and my father says I may go if I 
choose. We may meet next winter, 
in Rome." 

And in Rome we did meet, sure 
enough — ^that Rome to which "all 
roads lead." I began to take one 
of those roads soon after Mr. Grey's 
departure. I found it a road "so 
plain that a fool could not err there- 
in," a " path of peace." And when 
we stood side by side in the Rome 
of the Seven Hills, he made up his 
mind to share the seventh sacrament 
with a " convert girL" 



THE SAGACIOUS WIG. 



A WIG may be said to have two 
Kves — ^the cme with its own head, the 
other with its adopted head, or rather 
the head which adopts it; it has, there- 
fore, a double chance for wisdom, an^ 
might be expected to profit accord- 
ingly. Generally speaking, this is the 
case, and wig and wisdom are almost 
synonymous. 

Such wonderful tales had been told 
in a certain shop, by wigs that came 
bacjc to be fixed a HHle^ of the glory 
of dieir new abodes — ^wigs shorn from 



the very dregs of the people ■fro m 
heads that had never been combed or 
petted or cared for — ^from heads house- 
less and hatless, that had been rained 
on and hailed on, and now in their 
second life dwelt in splendor unmiti- 
gated—that their discourses £urly 
curled up tighter every wig in the 
place. The shop had proved but a 
stepping-stone to blissful companion- 
ship with wits and statesmen; they 
reposed on the brows of sages and 
philosophers, shared the applauses of 
the multitude with popular orators, 
listened to the eloquence bom of 
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champagne and gaslight, and won 
the smiles and flirted with sweet ladies 
on Tmkish divans and wtVfttfauteuils / 
all this and more, the wigs who came 
back had to relate. No wonder hopes 
were raised in each that went forth— 
hopes often delusive. 



IL 



If the few hairs which made a kind 
of rim round the head of Martin Try- 
terlittle had chosen to speak when he 
first clapped a wig on his bald crown, 
(bald though not yet old,) they could 
have told a long story, or rather a 
succession of many stories, of hope, 
expectation, and disappointment in the 
three great walks of life — money-mak- 
ing, love-making, and fame-making. 
Striving, ever striving, he hardly 
paused to look back at the profitless 
path he had trodden. The meeting 
accidentally with an old school-chum 
in fine broadcloth, or the ultra urgency 
of his landlady or some other disa- 
greeable creditor, gave him occasional- 
ly more vivid views of things, and at 
such times he indulged in indignant 
and certainly very disrespectful lan- 
guage toward mankind in general and 
6ome individuals in particular; but 
generally his mood was patient endur- 
ance. 

Success in life was an enigma. There 
was Job Lovemee, who began his 
career by ridiculously marrying a girl 
as poor as himself, and blessed since 
with six children, was getting as rich 
as a nabob; "while I," said Martin, 
" with no such drawbacks, am as poor 
as a church mouse." 

It was a pleasant bright spring 
morning when Martin Tryterlittle sud- 
denly resolved to turn over a new leaf 
m his book of life and mend its story. 

•* No wonder I cannot succeed," said 
he; ** look at me 1" So, as no one was 
by, he looked at himself, bit at a time, 
in the little cracked mirror which 



adorned his attic lodging-room. Aa 
the fortunes of Martin had been gradu- 
ally sinking in the scale of sooal ex- 
istence, he had physically been rising; 
that is, firom occupying the first floor 
handsomely fiimished, as the advertise- 
ment set forth, he had ascended to the 
attic, so nearly unfiimished that a bed, 
a table, a chair, and a broken mirror 
comprised its whole inventory. 

** Look at me 1" said Martin to him- 
self, '^ threadbare and bald! No wonder 
I find nothing to do and no one to 
woo, and stay lagging behind in this 
march of mankind ! I'll buy a wig 
to-day if I have to sell something to 
pay for it ; for every body can see my 
head, but nobody— well, I'll button 
up my coat !" 

It was no one's business how it was 
accomplished, as Martin truly said, 
but it was done; the wig was bought 
and paid for, and rested now on his 
table in happy anticipation of the 
triumphs of the ensuing day. " No one 
will know me," said he. **I hardly 
know myself 1 O my wig ! how happy 
we shall be ; to thee shall I owe fiiends 
and fortune l** 

It may startle some old-fashioned 
people to hear me assert that there 
was a responsive chord in the wig 
which answered to all this ; but those 
familiar with modem metaphysical 
speculations will easily credit it The 
wig, be it remembered, was once part 
and parcel of a sentient being; nor 
have we any reason to suppose that 
baking and boiling, in the process of 
wig*-making, could in any way touch 
the spark immortal and invisible which 
once pervaded it. It is true that 
counter arguments might be advanced, 
and so there is no end to controversy ; 
but there is a shorter way — and hav- 
ing demonstrated how the thing mighi 
have been, we are satisfied to believe 
that so it was. Martin felt that his 
wig understood him. He was no 
longer alone in the world ; companion- 
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ih^ is somethmg even with a wig, 
and he realized it as he laid his pur- 
chase carefully on the table and betook 
himself to his bed. 

It was a long night; but day dawn- 
ed at last, and, in the mean time, the 
whole future had been mapped out in 
the mind of Martin Tryterlittle. He 
rose early, made a careful toilette of 
such materials as were to be had, and 
sallied forth in thoughtful mood. 

" Fame, wealth, love "—he conned 
them over in the order of valuation. 
" Fame (said he) I must first secure, 
and then I can command my own 
price in every thing else. Wealth 
will follow ; and as for love, I need 
not go after that. Lord I there is no 
end to the love that comes tumbling 
in upon fame and money !" 

Oest le premier pas qui coute — the 
problem was, how to be famous. There 
was a military and a civil career. There 
was invention in all the arts subser- 
vient to human needs. Could any 
wheels anywhere be made to go fas- 
ter or smoother or with less smashing 
up? Well, as far as he saw, every 
thing was as good as it could be. 
Literatiu-e ? Ah 1 that is a long track ; 
besides, publishers are " lions in the 
way" — ^they cannot or will not al- 
ways appreciate merit; fame seldom 
comes to the scribe till after he is be- 
yond the reach of earthly pain or 
blame. " No," said Martin, " I must 
be famous living; what matters it 
after one is dead ?" 

« What is all this jabber about ?" 
thought the wig; "surely my master 
has so many ways before him he can- 
not tell which to choose; but so 
jauntily I sit on his brow, he cannot 
fail of success whichever he takes." 

This cogitatmg mood brought them 
step by step to a comer— one of those 
comers peculiar to great cities ; where, 
while down one wide avenue the 
mighty human tide goes rushing and 
roaring, the narrow side street, like a 



litde sluggish stream with scarce m 
perceptible ripple, joins it and empties 
its trifle into it At this moment the 
usual tide in the great thorough&re 
was swollen to a torrent; in plain 
words, at the comer Martin encoun- 
tered a mighty mob. Hark ! what a 
rabble shout 1 pell-mell — something 
had happened. Somebody had sinned^ 
and very vindictive seemed the suffer- 
ers. Martin was caught in the cur- 
rent and twirled into their midst. 
Then was heard, " Oh I the man had 
a wig on 1"—" wig I" " man I" " man !" 
" wig 1" It went from mouth to mouth. 
Well, here was a man with a wig on in 
their midst ; this must be he. The logic 
was conclusive; so Martin was seized 
and hurried along. 

« What have I done ?" cried he. 

"Oh! yes, you know what you've 
done; and we know what you've 
done," shouted a dozen tongues. So, 
pinioned close, he was borne onward 
to the halls of justice, or injustice, as 
the case might be. 

« Well, well !" thought the wig ; " I 
little expected to get in such a fix with 
my gentleman, or I should have 
clinched his bald pate till he would 
have been glad to leave me for some 
other customer. It is disgracefull" 

"It's villainous I it's outrageous!" 
roared Martin. 

" Shut up !" said a looker-on. 

Now came a medley of questions 
and cross-questions, and ejaculations, 
and assertions, and confirmations, 
and contradictions, and, in short, 
the usual path of law and order was 
trodden over, till they settled down 
to unanimity on one point: the evil, 
deed, whatever it was, (and vexy few 
seemed to knowexacdy what it was,y 
had been done by a man in a wig ; 
but then it was a yellow-white, fix>wsy^ 
sunburnt sort of a wig. Who could 
ever suspect that mass of dark, glossy 
curls of concealing a rogue ? No cme. 
So Martin was dismissed with dilj^ 
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galling consciousness that for the 
great wrong done him there was 
no redress. A great wrong, too, he 
fdt it ; for what was he henceforth ? 
Why, the very boys in the street would 
point to him as " the one wot was 
took up." He shrank from being 
seen; he had been too famous al- 
ready. 

He turned his steps homeward to 
collect his thoughts and rearrange his 
dress. 

* This comes of a wig," said he ; 
** a wig is deception, deception is ras- 
cality A man guilty of one decep- 
tion must not take it in dudgeon that 
he is suspected of another. I scorn 
fame I I go for money ; and money 
shall make me famous. I began at 
the wrong end." 

" Yes," (chimed in the wig,) « we'll 
be rich and loved ; and the rest is all 
bosh." 

It took Martin Tryterlittle a long 
time to put himself again in presen- 
table order; one more such adven- 
ture, and he would be obliged to cease 
intercourse with that portion of crea- 
tion who walk in simlight, and join 
the human owls who, from choice or 
necessity, fly only by night. Their 
ways are not so widely different as 
a casual observer might suppose. 
Money is dear to both, and both are 
fond of taking short roads to it. Only 
in one thing they differ vastly — ^the 
day-worker sighs and seeks for noto- 
riety, and often fails to obtain it ; the 
night-prowlers have it thrust upon 
them, though they shun it Martin 
had shared their hapless luck, and his 
ideas were changed; henceforth he 
scorned fame in all its phases, and 
exalted that other idol — ^money. 
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A second time day-dawn called* up 
Martin and his wig for new projects. 
It was a glorious morning. There 



was something exhilarating in that 
yellow flood of light which promised 
success. It was so cosmopolitan— 
that sunlight I It gave to all things 
such a gloss of delicate beauty. First, 
it just touched with gold the spires, 
and tallest trees and chimney-tops ; 
then it slid down the house-side to 
peep in my lady's chamber ; then it 
poured a glow all over the pavement, 
and made merry and warm all the 
little things, animate and inanimate, 
which but for that would have been 
dark and cold. Into this atmosphere 
of joyousness walked forth now Mar- 
tin Tryterlittle to find something to 
do, some fellow-creature with a want 
unfilled. 

It is surprising that any one ever 
begins to do any thing in this world, 
where every avenue to success is 
crowded, every necessity supplied, and 
every evil surrounded by a belt of an- 
tidotes ; it takes immense penetration 
to discover where there is left any 
thing to be done. 

" I must find a want^* said he. 
And he turned to that dragon ever 
watchful of human interests — a news- 
paper. The wanted there were many 
— workers for metals, accountants 
for wealth, delvers for the riches of 
earth; but all these anticipated a 
certain previous training. Wanted^ a 
teacher. "That's it," said Martin. 
" I think I am fitted for that." So he 
moved on to the field of action — the 
institute. 

The building was easily found — a 
large brick pile surrounded by grass, 
or rather, what would have been grass 
had juvenile footsteps permitted. To 
point the searcher for knowledge to 
the proper entrance, its name was dis- 
played there in conspicuous letters. 

The master was not so accessible ; 
and he sat a long time in the parlor 
with several other visitors, and listen- 
ed to the tinkling of sundiy little bells, 
and saw passing in the distance sun- 
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dry little processions armed with 
Looks and slates, until they were all 
properly impressed with an idea of 
the extent of the establishment and 
the awful responsibility of conducting 
it. At length, slowly and with dig- 
nity, entered Mr. Pushem. 

" A teacher, you want ?" modestly 
inquired Martin. 

" Yes, sir," was the laconic reply ; 
and a little silence ensued. 

"For what, sir?" again modestly 
asked Martin. 

. " Well, sir, for several things ; in 
fact, sir, for most any thing." 

So, as Martin announced himself 
au fait on all subjects, and the sala- 
ry, without decided specification, 
was declared by the dignified princi- 
pal to be unquestionably liberal, and 
the duties could not well be defined 
until he entered upon them ; and as the 
only positive point was that he was 
to be niggard never in either time or 
labor, for the reason that time and 
labor were dust in the balance com- 
pared with the progress of immor- 
tal minds, the applicant was regu- 
larly enlisted under the banner of 
the Institute. He was to pay his 
board and lodging of course, said Mr. 
Pusheni ; and, of course, Martin did 
not expect to board and lodge with- 
out pay, though he had some re- 
membrance of having done so oc- 
casionally; and so the matter was 
settled, and he returned home. 

It took him small time to pack his 
bundle. His trunk had been detain- 
ed a long time ago by a savage old 
dame for rent ; and, knowing that the 
same gulf yawned ever for all succeed- 
ing trunks, he had never replaced it. 
So, packing his Httle bundle, I say, 
and leaving a kind message for his 
landlady with a fellow-lodger, to the 
purport that he would come back and 
pay her as soon as he could, he van- 
ished from his old abode as effectual- 
ly as if he had gone to another planet. 



Loving parents tell us there is no- 
thing so delightful as watching the 
daily progress of children in learning 
the alphabet of life. Not that villain- 
ous j-egiment called ABC, which 
merits execration as the first herald of 
toil and sorrow to the infantile heart, 
but that beautiful alphabet of rosy 
hues and rainbow colors, stamped on 
leaf, and flower, and fruit, and wave, 
and hill-side, and which, in conning 
over, the little eye learns to see, and 
the ear to hear; and the touch refines 
itself, and fragrance grows to be an 
idea ; and the little gourmand makes 
its first essay in luxurious living on 
peaches and berries. Every little in- 
cident here is delightful. But not so 
pleasant is it to note the later wander- 
ings of human beings in quest of that 
vague thing — a Ihnng. The. traveller 
on the highway of life has grown wea- 
ry now, and stumbles and plunges 
ankle-deep in all things disagreeable. 
He has heard the bird of promise 
sing so falsely, he knows how little the 
song is worth — he has grown sad 
while growing wise; and thus plod- 
ded on Martin Tryterlittle. 

Some months had passed now since 
the roof, of the institute first sheltered 
him; and the bread and bones and 
watery tea of the institute first nou- 
rished him; and the boys harassed 
him, and made fun of him ; and twig- 
ged his wig, and put nettles in his 
bed in more than a metaphorical 
sense. His master had kept him like 
a toad under a harrow, (to use an in- 
elegant but expressive prhase,) always 
doing, never done ; the salary was yet 
unsettled, and the duties undefined, 
when one night the wig claimed a 
hearing. 

" I am growing shabby," said the 
wig, " and you are no richer." 

Not that these words were uttered 
in an audible tone, but the thought 
passed to Martin and was compre- 
hended. 
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• You are growing shabby/* sighed 
Martin, ruthfully gazing, " and I am 
to ncher." 

" O master mine I" quoth the wig, 
•^do you see how you are walking 
on ? You are growing poorer, not rich- 
er! What is to you all the glory of 
this concern, when you own not even 
a nail in the wall ? You are just the 
stone they step on who mount up 
over you. What do you get for it ? 
O master mine! you are an ass to 
stay !" 

Martin was not inaccessible to rea- 
son; he was impressed daily more 
and more with the good sense of his 
old friend Horace. 

** £t genus et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior algt ett.'** 

His rusty garments and diminish- 
ed bundle told him that the wig spoke 
truth, and he prepared, not for a he- 
gira, but for an official resignation. 
It took no long time for this, and his 
little hard bed in its windy comer 
was left empty the very next night. 
The boys felt that a great source ot 
amusement had departed, and sincere- 
ly regretted his loss ; and Mr. Pushem, 
after due astonishment at such blind- 
ness to advantages, disbursed to him 
the smallest possible sum as balance 
due, and advertised for another teach- 
er. 

O gold, gold ! Slave of the dark and 
dirty mine/vfhdX need to record how of- 
ten thou didst beckon on luckless Ma- 
tin Tryterlittle, only to flit from him 
further than ever ? What matters how 
he slept in back offices and front base- 
ments, dreaming of mines somewhere 
at the antipodes, of which he was to 
have such a glittering slice— -or of 
lovely landscapes away off in the vast 
wilderness of which he would one day 
be landed proprietor ? — ^that is, as soon 
ss he could persuade certain people 
into certain projects which seemed in 
theory mighty attractive, but proved 

* Hor. Bk. U. Sat. 5. Both birth and rirtue, wttli- 
Mt money, are loora worthless thap seaweed. 



in practice to have no attractions 
whatever — suffice to say that at last, 
quite desponding, he invested most 
part of his few remaining coin in the 
prepayment of an attic, and seated 
himself sadly at its wmdow. 

" I shall never be rich,"* quoth he; 
" fame and fortune ! — well, let them 
go." His heart threw a sigh to the 
other one of the trio, and the wig took 
it up. " I was bom for love," said the 
wig ; " the first sweet words I remem- 
ber came from the rosy lips of our pretty 
shop-girl, Wliat a love of a wig ! I have 
never yet had a fair chance in life. 
What care those bankers and old mo- 
ney-scrapers for good looks ? They are 
all gray and bald and wrinkled before 
their time. Put me on my own field, 
master, and see what /can dol" 

Perhaps this prompted Martin to 
lean further out of his wmdow, and 
thus give his wig the full benefit of 
sunlight and the chance of making 
acquaintances ; at least he did so; and 
doing so, he glanced across the street to 
a window nearly as high as his own, and 
saw there — what? Why, two bright 
eyes looking intently at him I He drew 
back; for Martin was diffident with 
the fair sex, and being, besides, innate- 
ly a gentleman, it did not occur to 
him to embarrass the damsel with a 
rude stare. So he retreated ; and the 
bright eyes also retreated and what 
was worse than all, a little, plump, 
white hand came out and closed the 
shutters. 

Nothing more was seen all day; 
but he had ample occupation in con- 
jecturing who it could be. No toil-wom 
seamstress ever had such a laughing 
glance and such a plump litUe hand ; 
no, it was evidently a maiden quite 
above care for the morrow. Most 
anxiously he awaited the following 
morning, when about the same hour^- 
that is, early day— could he Relieve his 
senses ? — ^again the shutter was open- 
ed, and the bright eyes glanced up at 
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him as if they too remembereA The 
little fairy was evidently a household 
fairy engaged in some fairy-like duties 
aboat the chamber, and ever and anon, 
as these brought her near the window, 
she glanced up at Martin. 

That any loving and lovable wo- 
man should bestow a thought on him 
was a leaf of paradise painted in 
dreams sometimes on the far-off days 
to come, when he should be rich and 
renowned ; but that such bright, hap- 
py eyes should seek and rest on poor 
Martin Tryterlittle was hardly credi- 
ble ; as soon would he have expected 
Luna to step down from her orbit, 
peep into his attic, and say, " Good 
evenmg to you, Martin;" but so it 
was. 

**It is »iy doing," said the wig; 
« all mine I" 

One day was the story of the next, 
and the next, and several more be- 
yond It is surprising how much 
may be learned of the inhabitants of 
a house from its exterior. As the be- 
atific vision lasted but a short time 
each morning, a long day and night 
was left him to study its surroundings, 
and in a brief space of time he read 
the whole plain as a book. It was a 
handsome mansion, and a private one. 
There was a sensible housekeeping 
mistress there; for the railings were 
black and the knocker bright, and the 
steps were clean and the housemaids 
tidy; even the pavements were a pat- 
tern to the neighbors. There were 
order and industry throughout the 
establishment, evidently. All this and 
more besides he deciphered by pro- 
cesses whose intricate premises laugh- 
ed to scorn quadratic equations, and 
yet he was never tired. 

Martin had done, here and there 
and everywhere in his lifetime, a 
deal more head-work than he had 
ever been paid for, rather by compul- 
sion ; but now he labored con amore 
on tiie loveUest subject life affords; 



and so far from wearying him, his wits 
grew brighter, his ideas received a 
new impetus, and, strange to say, the 
beneficial influence extended to his 
purse. 

"I must have some honest occu- 
pation now," cried he ; " it will never 
do to introduce myself as lounger in 
an attic window!" Yes! he really 
dreamed of an introduction. 

" Let me see," (and he picked up 
his old dragon friend the newspaper;) 
^^ wants, wants — small salary, etc.; 
well, I will try." So he speedily bar- 
gained himself away to — no matter 
what, so it was honest, and went to 
work with a good-wilL 

It was pleasant, too, (strange he 
had never thought of it before ;) it 
was pleasant to have a defined place 
among his fellow-mortals, and to feel 
that he could not now, as heretofore, 
be blown away on some windy day, 
and no one miss him. 

Great changes are not wrought in 
a day. It took him some time to 
straighten out his line of existence 
and imtie all the knots he had always 
been tying in it ; to settle up scores 
with the past, and open accounts with 
the future — but it was all accomplish- 
ed; and see now the life of Martin 
Tryterlittle. 

He rose betimes, drank an eliidr 
from those bright eyes peifectly in- 
toxicating, and speeded to business. 
At eventide — where think you he 
spent his evenings? Why, in the 
back-parlor of that same handsome 
mansion, with little household fairy at 
his side, and papa smiling approvaL 
He was no longer threadbare and 
shabby, and the only bit of deception 
about him — ^his wig — had been long 
ago confessed and forgiven. 

"I'm a deal better than any hair 
that ever grew on any man's head,* 
said the wig; " for if you live to be a 
hundred years old, I shall never be 
bald or gray.** 
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•• You will never be bald or gray," 
•aid Martin. 

•• It will never be bald or gray,** 
laughed the little fairy. 

On a certain evening about a year 
after this, Martin and his wig sat down 
for the last time to their dual converse; 
the next day a litde lady was to be 
admitted, and the partnership would 
be a trio. Martin reclined on a sofa 
in his own domicil this night, and 
looked on a soft, bright carpet. His 
purse had filled up ; nor was he un- 
known to fame — at least to a holy 
fame bom of benevolence, which in 
after years lighted up many a desolat- 
ed heart and hearth, and carved his 
name on structures where the homeless 
were sheltered and the hungry fed. 



" Master mine," said the wig, •* wc 
mistook our trade. Human life vras 
not bestowed for the hoarding up of 
money — or men would have been all 
bom with pockets; nor yet for a chase 
after fame. There are innate, loftier^ 
and purer aspirations to be satisfied— 
the living soul craves something to 
love, and craves to be loved ; and like 
sunshine to earth, that brings forth gol- 
den grain and sweet flowers, so pure 
love, the household sunshine, calls out 
wealth of thought and energy of ac- 
tion; and so comes famei and ao 
comes money !*' 

^' Just so," said Martin; ''you talk 
like a book T* 
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CHAPTER I. 

Just before vespers, as I came in 
from a visit to the hospital, Mother 
Frances, our superioress, called me 
to her, and said : 

** Dear sister, you have been out 
nearly all day, and were up last even- 
ing ; you can go into the church for 
vespers, and then you had better go 
to your cell." 

After the service was ended, I re- 
mained a few minutes to say my 
prayers. When my time had expired, 
I went through the cloisters to my 
tell ; and, just as I opened the door, 

h'iard from the gate-bell a louti 



peal that rang through the silent 
house. I heard the door opened, anJ 
a hurried message delivered. 

"Another call," I thought; and 
then came a quiet tap at my door. 1 
opened it quickly, and Mother Fran- 
ces entered, saying : 

*' I am grieved, sister, to disturb 
you so soon ; but that poor girl, Mary 
MacNeal, is dying at the hospital, 
and she wishes most earnestly to see 
you." 

" Is she indeed dying ? why, .! !ef 
her so much better." 

" Yes ; but a fatal change has 
taken place, and she has not long to 
live." 

There was no time to think ol my 
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aching head and wearied limbs. I 
dressed again hastily, and, together 
^•ith the messenger, soon arrived at 
flu* hospital 

At the encrance of the ward where 
Mary lay I met the nurse. "Oh I 
(Jod be praised, sister, that you're 
come at last I Poor Mary's only cry 
is for vou." 

This Mary MacNeal was a young 
girl who had been brought up in our 
schools, and afterward maintained 
herself by dressmaking. Hard toil, 
poor fare, and want of exercise did 
their work ; and Mary lay dying in 
the last stage of consumption. She 
was a good girl, and had been long 
under my especial care. That very 
afternoon she had implored me to be 
with her during her last moments. 
When I reached her bed, a calm, hap- 
py smile welcomed me, and the feeble, 
faint voice spoke a few words of greet- 
ing, " And ye'll say the rosary, sis- 
ter?" 

I knelt down and complied with 
er request. When we said the last 
Gloria, Father Bernard came, and 
Mary received the last sacraments. 
I have stood by many a death-bed : 
I have seen the strong man in his 
agony expire ; I have seen the atheist, 
fearing, dreading God, die, with de- 
spair in his glazing eye and faithless 
heart ; I have seen infants die with 
the smile of an angel on their little 
faces ; in every form I have met with 
death ; but I never knew a soul leave 
this world that seemed more fit for 
heaven than that of this young girl. 
The rosary in one hand, the crucifix 
in the other, she lay so calm and still. 
Ever and anon, as I wiped the death- 
damp from the pale brow, she lifted 
her eyes as though to thank me. She 
seemed desirous to speak. \ stooped 
over her to catch the few struggling 
words, and they were : 

" Thank God, I have always loved 
the Blessed Mother ; she is with me 



now.*' And she munnured the s^eet 
names of Jesus and Mary. 

Then the slight breath stopped; 
anon it came again ; again it went, 
and without a struggle that bappy 
soul took flight. I closed the eyes, 
still wearing the lingering look of gra- 
titude and love ; I crossed the hands, 
and twined the beads around them, 
and then knelt down and said the 
litany for the dead. I was now pre- 
paring to leave the hospital, when the 
nurse came, and asked me if I would 
step for a minute into the next ward, 
just to speak to a poor old woman who 
seemed to be getting worse. This 
ward was quite full ; but I noticed a 
bed I had seen empty in the morning, 
occupied ; when I had finished talk- 
ing to the old woman, I asked who 
the fresh comer was. 

" Ah ! sister, she's in an awful way, 
let her be who she may. I asked 
her this afternoon if she would see 
you, or the priest ; and I declare the 
look of her frightened me — it was so 
wild and fierce. But she's a lady, I 
am sure ; for, though the poor feet of 
her were bare and bleeding, the few 
ragged clothes she had on were of the 
finest, and when she is in her senses, 
she speaks so lady-like ; but she 
went on in a dreadful way, and told 
me not to talk to her of sisters or 
priests, but to do her the only kind 
ness I could, and let her die alone : 
so there she lies, and not one bit oi 
drop can I get down her." 

" But, nurse, I must see her, pooi 
thing ! Perhaps I can help to soothe 
her." 

I approached the bed carefully, 
shading the lamp with my hand. I 
set the light down on the table, and 
drew a chair close to the bedside, and 
sat down upon it. Loud, heavy breath- 
ing, and quick, frightened starts, told 
me the patient slept. I gently drew 
aside the sheet, with which she had 
covered her face and head, and start 
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ed at the picture that met my gaze. 
It was a woman, seemingly about 
two-and- twenty years of age ; her 
face and neck were covered wiih a 
perfect mass of thick, glossy hair \ it 
spread in its rich profusion over the 
pillow and the bedclothes. I took 
one of the tresses in my hand, and 
wondered at its length and softness. 
One small white hand was thrown 
above her head, and it grasped a 
portion of the hair so tightly that I 
could not move it, lest I should wake 
her. Before I had sat many minutes, 
the sleeper awoke with a loud, pierc- 
ing scream, and a quick, fearful start. 
I laid my hands on her, to soothe 
her. 

" Do not be frightened," I said ; 
'* you are quite safe." 

" Who are you ?" she replied ab- 
ruptly and sharply. 
• " I am a Sister of Mercy, and I am 
anxious to assist you." 

" I don't want you ; go away ; you 
only torment me." She turned from 
me, and concealed her face. 

" I am afraid you mistake me," I 
said very gently ; " indeed, I only 
wish to do you good." 

" Do me good ? You cannot \ leave 
me alone 1 ' Let me die as I have 
lived." 

" God is good, and very merciful, 
my poor sister." 

'* Don't mention his name to me. 
Leave me ! Let me be forgotten by 
God and man. Let me die, and do 
not torment me." 

" God loves you with an infinite 
love — a love more tender than you 



can imagine. 



" I tell you to go ! I am cursed, 
hated ! I want no good \ I will listen 
to none. Your words are all in vain ; 
save them, and go !" 

With these words she resolutely 
turned from me, and covered her 
face with the clothes, so that she 
could neither hear nor see me. T 



took my rosary, and knelt down, and 
said it for her ; and ardently did I 
pray that the poor heart might be 
turned to God. vVhen I had knelt 
above an hour, she turned fiercely 
round, and said - 

" Are you still there ? what are you 
doing ?" 

" I am praying for you, my sister.** 

" Praying for me !" and a wild, 
fearful laugh sounded through the 
quiet room. " Praying for me ; my 
name is forgotten in heaven. Don't 
do that. My mother is in heaven. 
Don't let my name be heard there, 
or she will know ; but go away, and 
leave me. Heaven and earth have 
abandoned me \ why need you care 
for me ?" 

The delirium and fever seemed to 
increase so rapidly, that I feared my 
longer stay would be useless. A tor- 
rent of words were pouring quickly 
from the parched lips ; now a wild 
appeal, a fearful cr/ to God lor 
mercy ; then a dreadful outburst oj 
reproaches and contempt againt hea- 
ven ; then a wild snatch of song, and 
a laugh so unearthly, it almost chilled 
the blood in my veins. Once, and 
once only, the loud voice grew calm 
and sweet, and a quiet look came 
upon the flushed face when sue fan- 
cied she was a girl at home again, 
and her mother was speaking to hen 

I went home, for I was of no use, 
and the nurse gave the poor sufferer 
an opiate before I left. I could not 
rest ; that wild, beautiful face was 
before me, and those pitiful cries 
rang in my ears all night. The Ibl- 
loWins: morning I hastened to the 
hospital. I found my patient more 
quiet, and a good deal exhausted. 

I procured a basin of cold water, 
and wetting a handkerchief, placed it 
upon her burning brow. Its coolness 
seemed to revive her ; for after I had 
bathed her forehead for some min- 
utes, she opened her eyes, and said. 
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In a faint voice, " Is that you, mother? 
bless you, thank you ;" but after look- 
ing earnestly at me, she turned away 
with a despairing sigh I never shall 
forget. After 1 had well bathed her 
face and head, I gathered the long 
hair and arranged it neatly under a 
cap. How beautiful she looked ! the 
red flush had gone, and her face was 
fair and white as marble. The slight 
eyebrows were marked so clearly and 
arched so beautifully, and the noble 
open brow was so fair, I could dis- 
tinguish every vein. Again my tears 
fell upon her face as I stooped over 
her. She gave a quick start, and said, 
" Who are you ?" 

" I am a Sister of Mercy, one who 
loves vou." 

" Loves me ! and is that tear for 
mer 

" Yes, not only one, but many more 
I have shed for you." 

"O sister!" and she turned and 
threw herself on my breast, " that 
is the first tear any one has shed over 
me since my mother died. My heart 
has been so proud, so full of bitter 
anger and hatred, that I thought no- 
thing could ever again soften it ; that 
tear was a dew-drop from heaven. A 
few moments since, I fancied you 
were my mother, for your hand lay 
upon my head just as hers did 
when she used to come, night after 
night, and bless me ; just as it did 
the night before I left her. O sister ! 
do not let me lie in your arms, you 
are so good, and I have been so 
wicked and sinful." 

" Nay, rest here ; none are so sin- 
ful but there is love and mercy left 
for them." 

" Mercy ! can I, dare I hope for 
it ?" 

" Hush, my child, you are tiring 
yourself out ; now rest." 

" And do you promise never to 
leave me till I die ? Sav, will you 
?tay vnth me?" 



"I will indeid do all I can; for 
the present I must go. Will you let 
me put this around you ?" (It was a 
medal of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.) 

" Yes," she replied, and took it 
with a trembling hand. 

" Are you a Catholic ?" I asked, 
startled by the haste with which she 
seized it. 

"I am, sister," and then a burning 
blush CLime over her face. " I am, 
but a guilty, ungrateful one." 

" Then will you say some short 
prayers, while I go and visit my other 
patients ?" 

" I will, but it is long since I have 
said a prayer." 

At the end of an hour I returned, 
and found her weeping bitterly. She 
took my hand and kissed it. I tried 
to quiet her excessive grief. I said, 
" Do not cry, my child. Tell me, 
can I help you — can I do anything 
for you ? My name is Sister Magda- 
len; what shall I call youV^ She 
looked up with a sad face, and re- 
plied, " My name is Eva." "Well, 
then, Eva, be comforted ; if you have 
sinned, there is mercy and hope for 
you ; if you are unhappy, there is 
comfort. Look at this ;"" and I gave 
her my crucifix — " does not this teach 
you to love and hope ?" There was 
no answer, nothing but bitter sobs. 
I knelt down, and said the Memo- 
rare^ and then, taking Eva's hand, I 
was about to speak, when she said, 
" Sister, sister, when I am better, 
and have strength to talk, I will tell 
you my history, and you shall teach 
me to be better." 

Day after day passed on, and she 
became so ill that we thought she 
must die ; but God so willed it that 
she began to improve, and, at last, 
was able to speak and think ration- 
ally again. One evening I sat by 
her bed, saying the rosary while she 
slept, when, looking suddenly at her. 
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I found her eyes open, and fixed 
opon nie intently. 

" Sislcr Magdalen," she said, " I 
want to tell you my history ; it is a 
very sad one. I have sinned and 
suffered — will you hear me ?" 

" With pleasure, because, when I 
understand you, I can the better 
help you." 

And as she told it to me, I here 
give it. 

CHAPTER II. 

" I NEED not trouble you with the 
history of my childhood ; it was spent 
alone with my dear mother, in a 
pleasant little village near Bristol, 
and was a very happy and innocent 
one. My father died before I was 
bom, but he left an ample fortune to 
my mother. I was her sole care and 
tFeasure ; next to me she loved and 
cared for our little church. The mis- 
sion in our village was but a poor 
one ; my mother was its chief sup- 
port. To our care was given the 
sacristy, the chapel, the altar-linen 
and flowers. I used to spend hours 
in dressing the altar and arranging 
the flowers. The memorv of those 
hours has never died ; it has lived 
with me ever ; and even amid scenes 
of vanity and passion, it has hung 
about me like the fragrance of a 
flower. 

" My mother was the sweetest and 
most gentle of women ; the early loss 
of her husband gave her a shock 
from which she never recovered ; and 
she made a resolution at his death to 
devote her whole life to my educa- 
tion and to works of charity. I can- 
not think of her without tears ; she 
was so patient and good, nor did I 
ever hear one unkind or hastv word 
from her. 

" I grew up well skilled in all the 
accomplishments my mother loved 
and taught. One 1 was passionately 



fond of, and that was painting. I 
had a talent for 'it, and a cultivated 
taste. 

" Imagine, sister, the course of a 
streamlet, with scarcely a ripple upon 
it, glittering in the bright sunlight, 
ever flowing calmly and gently, and 
you have a perfect image of m} 
childhood. 

" This lasted until I was sixteen. A 
few days after my birthday, a letter 
came from my mother's agent, a so- 
licitor in London, requesting her im- 
mediate presence. Not liking to 
leave me behind, lest I should be 
dull, my mother offered to take me 
with her. I was overjoyed at the 
proposal. London was a distant 
fairyland to me, and I knew no rest 
or peace until we started. We were 
to stay at Mr. Clinton's, a distant 
relative of my father's, who kindly 
ofl*ered us the use of his house. He 
was married, but his wife was dead, 
and he had one only daughter, with 
whom I soon became intimately ac 
quainted. Bella Clinton was an ele- 
gant girl, and foremost among the 
leaders of fashion. I had not been 
there long before I began to blush 
for my country dresses, and aston- 
ished my gentle, yielding mother by 
the extravagant demands I made 
upon her purse. Ah ! there I learnt 
the fatal truth that I was gifted with 
beauty. I had heard strangers say 
at home, " What a handsome child ! 
how like her father ;" but I never 
realized the fact until I stood readv 
dressed for my first ball, where Bella 
had persuaded my mother to accom- 
pany us. 

" Bella had chosen for me a robe of 
pale pink satin and a rich lace skirt; 
she twined pale pink flowers in my 
long black hair, and golden bracelets 
around my arms, and then led me to 
her mirror, and said, * I am almost 
jealous, Eya!' Ah! the lace pic- 
tured there was very fair, tlie eyes 
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were flashing with light, the cheek 
i7as tinged like a rose, the white 
ncck' and arms shamed even the 
pearls that gleamed upon them. 
Beautiful, bright, and sparkling the 
picture was ; but would to heaven I 
had died as I stood there, for I was 
then innocent and good. 

" You, perhaps, sister, never saw or 
cared to see a ball-room ; on me the 
effect was electrical. Just as we en- 
tered, the sweet, fascinating melo- 
dy of a popular waltz was floating 
round the room ; the room itself 
was radiant with light and beau- 
ty ; jewels were shining, feathers 
waving, rich satins were gleaming; 
and the wearers, to my novice's gaze,* 
were like beings from fairyland. 

" Miss Clinton was soon surrounded 
with friends, and I listened with as- 
tonishment to her witty repartees and 
animated conversation. I was in- 
troduced to many of her friends ; 
our group or party was, I could not 
fail to perceive, the most select in 
the room. I sat by my mother, en- 
deavoring to give my attention to 
some officer who was detailing a 
striking adventure, when a face and 
form suddenly attracted my atten- 
tion ; it was that of a noble-looking 
man, with a head remarkable for the 
extreme beauty of its contour and 
the richness of its dark curls. The 
face, too, though not exactly hand- 
some, was irresistibly attractive, from 
its aristocratic mould of feature and 
melancholy expression. His eyes 
were a singularly dark gray, shaded 
with long eyelashes ; they had a tired, 
listless look. I watched this gentle- 
man some few minutes, and then 
turning to my companion, said : *Can 
you teU me who is that distinguished 
looking man standing just beneath 
the chandelier ?' 

" * Lord Montford. He is a clever 
man ; but a very reserved, haughty 
character ; he is known by the name 



of Le Grand Seigneur. I know bim 
well, intimately ; but I never can 
penetrate the veil of melancholy that 
hangs over him.' 

" 'Perhaps he is unhappy,' I said 
simply ; * is he married ?' 

" * No ; he is one of the best parties 
of the season. Some say an early 
disappointment is the cause of his 
want of sociability; others say he 
has a distaste for the society of your 
charming sex.' And my informant 
made a low bow. 

"A dozen more questions trembled 
on my lips ; but not liking to conti- 
nue the conversation, I remained si- 
lent. Suddenly looking up, I saw 
Lord Montford *s eyes fixed upon me. 
I blushed, feeling like a guilty cul- 
prit. In a few minutes Miss Clin- 
ton came to me, and said : 

" * Eva, you have made a splendid 
conquest. Here is Lord Montford 
asking to be introduced to you. 
Come with me.' 

" * Indeed I cannot,' I replied^ 
shrinking, scarcely knowing why. 

" * Mrs. Leason, make her come,' 
said Bella, smiling to my mother. 

" * Go, Eva,' my mother said ; and 
I went. My first impulse was to run 
away when I saw that tall, stately 
form bending before me ; but he 
looked at me with so kindly an ex- 
pression of interest and admiration 
that I accepted the invitation for the 
next quadrille with less of fear and 
restraint than I had hitherto felt. 
When the quadrille was over. Lord 
Montford took me into the refresh- 
ment-room. 

" * It is no idle compliment to tell 
you, Miss Leason, that I enjoyed 
that dance more than I have done 
anything for years.' 

"*Why?' I answered innocently^ 
looking up with astonishment He 
smiled and answered : 

" * If I wished to flatter you, I should 
say because you are more beautiful 
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■nd gracefiil than any lady I have 
seen for some time; but the real 
truth is, that I can perceive this is 
your first ball, and the freshness of 
your ideas is something novel to me.' 

" *Are not my ideas like other peo- 
ple's ?* 

" * Far from it.' 

" * I am very sorry,' I began, half 
hesitatingly ; * indeed, I wish to be 
like every one else.' 

" * Never wish so again, Miss Lea- 
son \ wish always to be just as you 
are now.' 

"Just at this moment my mother 
and Bella joined us, and he relin- 
quished my arm. 

"* Why, Eva,' said Miss Clinton, 
* Surely you have some charm. I 
have knoAvn Lord Montford for years, 
and I never saw him so animated or 
so happy before.' 

"But I need not dwell longer on 
Ihis part of my life. Day after day, 
evening after evening, Lord Mont- 
ford was bv mv side ; and vet so 
quietly were these meetings conduct- 
ed, that it always seemed that 
chance directed them. As Bella 
ceased jesting, my mother did not 
notice his attentions. I soon began 
to look upon seeing him as the only 
thing worth living for. I had no 
thought save for him. As yet no 
word of love passed his lips, though 
I could not but perceive that he re- 
garded me with no common interest. 

" One day, as we were all in the 
drawing-room, my mother suddenly 
announced her intention of returning 
home — almost directly. I looked at 
Lord Montford, and saw an expres- 
sion of pain upon his face. I rose and 
went to the window to hide the tears 
that were starting to my eyes. In 
an hour after this, a servant brought 
me a note from Lord Montford, filled 
with expressions of love, and asking 
for an interview, and praying that I 
would not mention it to any one, even 



to my mother. I knew this wa« 
wrong, and this was the first false 
step in my career. I knew conceal- 
ment from my mother was, in such a 
case, wrong ; but stronger than the 
voice of conscience, stronger than 
the whispers of my angel guardian, 
stronger than the promptings of faith 
and obedience was the passion that 
reigned in my heart. I wrote a few 
words. My mother, Mr. Clinton, 
and Bella were going out to dine. I 
pleaded indisposition, and remained 
at home. I promised in the after- 
noon to grant Lord Montford the in- 
terview he desired. I went, when 
three o'clock came, to the library,^ 
and I left it in an hour the affianced 
bride of Lord Montford. One thing 
surprised me, and that was, that he 
used the most urgent entreaties that 
I would not mention our interview, 
or its result, to any one. Imprudent- 
ly I promised. 

"The dav came when we left Lon- 
don, and vet no word would Lord 
Montford sutler to be spoken of our 
engagement. He stood in the hall 
as we passed from the house, and he 
hastily whispered to me : 

"'You shall hear from me soon,. 
Eva, and my letter shall explain all.*" 

" I could scarcely bear the quie'v 
tranquil beauty of home ; my whole 
time was spent in wishing for and 
thinking of the promised letter. 

"At length it came, and I went with 
it tightly held in my hand, to my 
own room. I cannot now rememi:)er 
all it said, but the concluding words 
I remember, and they were these : 
' And now, Eva, I have told you 
how dear you are to me, how you 
have come across my dark dreary 
life like a bright sunbeam ; without 
you I shall again become a dull, me- 
lancholy misanthrope; with you I 
may become a good and useful man. 
Will you refuse, Eva, to help mei 
One thing more. A reason of th< 
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utmost importance prevents me from 
at present making public our engage- 
ment and marriage — a reason so po- 
tent that, if you refuse secrecy, we 
nust part Say, Eva, shall this be ? 
Will you sacrifice my love, my hope, 
Hiy happiness, for a scruple ?' 

" And so with a prayer for my con- 
sent, the letter ended ; and then I 
laid it down and wept — ay, wept — 
for there was a calmer, holier feeling 
in mv heart than I had known for a 
\o\v^ time ; and the struggle was 
hard. My mother, could I leave her 
thus ? How had she nursed me, 
loved me! and with what pleasure 
and pride had she looked forward to 
my settling in life ! Her sweet face 
came before me with all its goodness 
niul purity. No ; I could not leave 
lier, I could not thus deceive and 
disappoint her. There was the 
church, too, with its altars and flow- 
ers ; who would tend them ? \ could 
not go, and so I resolved — a resolu- 
tion, alas ! too soon to be broken. 

" At this moment a hand was gently 
laid upon my shoulder, and looking 
up hastily, I saw my mother. 

" * Eva, are you ill, my darling, or 
unhappy ? Why are you here alone, 
and miserable ?' 

" I made no reply, but laid my head 
upon my mother's breast and cried 
aloud. Those were the last tears I 
ever shed there. I even feel now 
her soft hand caressing me, and 
drawing back the hair from my brow, 
while she soothed me as though I 
had been a little child. 

"'I am ill and tired, mother,* I 
said, at length. 

" * I see you are, Eva.' And she laid 
me down gently, and sat by me until 
I slept. Two days afterward I was 
out, and turning round the road that 
led to the wood, I met Lord Mont- 
ford. I found he had arrived that 
day, and had been waiting many 
hours for a chance of seeing me ; but 



he looked so pale a id ill I scarcely 
knew him. Let me tell the result in 
few words. I promised him to leave 
home, mother, and all things, and to 
accompany him wherever he would. 

" * It is but for a short time, Eva,' 
said he, *and then we will return, 
and your mother will forgive us and 
bless us.' 

" * Why not wait the short time ?' I 
said, for my face burned where my 
mother's tears had fallen. 

" * I cannot ; you do not know the 
reasons, Eva. But do not refuse me. 
You are the last tie that binds me to 
lite and hope.' 

" And he arranged that early the 
next morning I should meet his car- 
riage in the park ; that we should go 
straight to London, and there be 
quietly married ; and then go on the 
same day to Paris. 

" That night, sister, I never slept. 
Many times I half knelt to pray, 
and perhaps had I prayed, God would 
have heard me ; but there was that 
in mv heart that would not let me . 
and so, in wearily pacing my room, 
in bitter weeping and grief for my 
mother, in passionate tears, when I 
remembered my promise, in hard 
struggle and indecision, did I pass 
my last night under my mother's roof. 
When morning dawned, I tried to go 
and look at my mother ; twice, thrice, 
I half opened the door, and, shudder- 
ing, closed it j and with my heart 
half breaking at leaving her, and yet 
drawn on irresistibly, I passed from 
my home a guilty fugitive, a cruel, 
wilful child. I went out into the pure, 
sweet, morning air, and it fanned so 
softly my burning face ; the birds 
were singing such glorious carols of 
praise ; the flowers were lifting theii 
fair heads, drooping with dew ; peace 
and beauty and joy were all around 
me : but in mv heart were darkness 
and sorrow, grief and remorse. Sud 
denly a strong arm twined around 
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, and a low voice, whose tones I 
knew and loved too well, poured into 
my ears a rapture of love and thanks. 
And in a whirl of time that seems to 
me now a dream, I was married, and 
in Paris. Immediately on our arri- 
val at Paris, my husband wrote to my 
mother, telling her of our marriage, 
conjuring her for a time not to reveal 
it, and begging her forgiveness and 
blessing. An answer came, and my 
mother's gentle love spoke in every 
line, yet her heart seemed broken as 
she wrote. Trusting that time would 
reveal the mystery of my husband's 
strange desire for concealment, I 
threw myself into the vortex of plea- 
sure and gayety. The hours passed 
like golden moments. I knew no 
wish, no caprice, that my husband 
did not immediately gratify. The 
most devoted love and ardent affec- 
tion were lavished upon me \ he was 
ever with me : if for one hour we 
were separated, he flew to me the 
next Smiles chased the melancholy 
and languor from his brow, and the 
light in his eyes was to me brighter 
than the rarest jewel he loved to 
adorn me with. It was short but 
brilliant, this dream of mine ; its bliss 
was dearly purchased. You will 
think the story that I am going to 
tell you strange, but there are stranger 
in the world. 

CHAPTER in. 

' I TOLD you, sister, how devoted I 
«ras to painting ; and this taste my 
husband spared no pains to gratify. 
He took me, one day, to one of the 
most splendid picture-galleries in 
Paris, and there, amongst other chef 
itcsuvres^ I noticed a most beautiful 
picture of St. Mary Magdalen. I 
stood entranced before it : it repre- 
sented a graceful,slender figure kneel- 
ing before a rustic altar. The hands 
were clasped in prayer, and the face 



was slightly raised toward heave 1 \ 
but anything so exquisite as the 
blended look of remorse ?iid j>re 
upon those splendid features I never 
saw ; it was as though the raining 
tears had softened the dazzling beau- 
ty and brightness of the large, liquid 
eyes, and had blanched the roses on 
both cheek and lip, and had left over 
the fair face a lingering light, soft 
and spiritual. Long golden tresses 
waved over her shoulders, and lay 
(even as she knelt) upon the ground 
in their profusion and luxuriance. 
Hope and love were written on the 
noble brow, while such humility, such 
self-abasement were expressed in the 
prostrate kneeling figure, that atone 
glance the history was read. I for- 
got time, place, and all things — my 
whole soul absorbed in the won- 
drous beauty of the picture. My hus- 
band had left me to procure a ciita- 
log'ue, when suddenly a heavy hand 
was laid upon my shoulder, and a 
voice hissed, rather than spoke, into 
my ear : * Ay, look — for the sin that 
branded her is marked upon your 
brow !* The hot breath of the speak- 
er flushed upon my cheek — a low, 
scornful laugh, and it was gone. Be- 
wildered, I turned round, but saw no 
one who seemed likely to have ad- 
dressed me or who seemed to notice 
me. A few paces from me, looking 
intently upon a small painting, there 
stood a tall, stately lady, and no one 
else was near. I hastened, when I 
recovered the use of my faculties, to 
ask her if she had seen any one speak 
to me, when she quickly arose, and 
left the room. As she turned to pass 
to the door, I saw her face ; it was 
handsome, but so cold and haughty, 
and with so fierce an expression of 
self-will, that the words froze upon 
my lips ; it was a strange face, too^ 
and it haunted me all day. I was 
bewildered ; but I did not tell my 
husband. I did not wish to trouble 
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or ejnnoy him. I was frightened and 
out of spirits, and when evening came, 
my husband would insist upon ray 
going to the opera. I went ; but I 
could not forget those dreadful words. 
The opera was beautiful ; but my 
attention would wander. Looking 
round the boxes, I suddenly saw the 
same lady I had met in the picture- 
gallery. Her handsome, haughty 
face bore an expression that surpris- 
ed me ; her large, glittering eyes 
were fixed upon me, and a smile of 
triumph, malicious and revengeful, 
curled her lip. I turned to my hus- 
band and said : * I do wish, Percy, 
you would tell me who that lady is 
thei^ opposite with the pink dress.* 
He turned, at my request ; but when 
he saw her, his face became deadly 
pale, and convulsed with emotion. 
* Do you know her? — are you ill ? — 
what is the matter, Percy ?' I cried. 

'' * Nothing,' said my husband, * but 
the heat is too great ; will you come 
home, Eva ?' 

** I rose, terrified, to leave the box, 
and turning again to look at the lady, 
I found her gone. As we were driv- 
ing home, when my husband became 
more composed, I told him of my ad- 
venture in the picture-gallery, and 
asked him if he could possibly con- 
jecture the meaning of it. 

'' * Why, why, Eva, did you not tell 
me this before ? Now, do not be 
frightened ; but I have decided to 
leave Paris by the midnight train : 
it is now ten o'clock ; will you be 
ready ?* 

" * Yes ; but why this haste ?' 

•* * Ask me no questions, Eva ; orly 
nasten, and let us be gone.' 

" My husband's manner was stem, 
and he became so silert that I dar*»d 
not interrupt him. Directly we ar- 
rived at home, he left me to arrange 
for our journey, and, ringing for my 
tnaid, I told her to prepare for in- 
stant departure. I was tired, and 



my head ached with useless conjee* 
tures. I felt a foreboding of coming 
misery that I could not account for. 
I was in the drawing-room, packing 
a few books, when a servant en- 
tered and told me I was wanted. I 
said I could not see any one, I was 
engaged ; but in a few minutes the 
man returned, and said the lady in- 
sisted upon seeing me, and before he 
had finished speaking, the lady I had 
seen at the opera stood before me. 

" * You are leaving Paris,' she said, 
with a sneering smile ; * but it is im 
portant that you should grant me a 
few moments ; perhaps I may altei 
your plans.' 

" I bowed and the servant withdrew. 
She stood and surveyed me for some 
minutes with a strange, glittering look 
in her wild eyes ; and then coming 
to me, she said : 

" ' You are passing fair. Percy Mont- 
ford's second choice speaks well ^r 
his taste.' 

" * I do not understand you, ma- 
dam,' I said proudly ; * nor do I 
see by what right you intrude upon 
me or use my husband's name.' 

'* * Your husband, girl !' and a mock 
ing laugh rang in my ears. 'Nay, 
Percy Montford is no husband of 
yours.' 

" ' You are mad,' I replied. But 
she interrupted me — 

" ' Mad ! No ; and yet, I tell you 
I am Ladv Montford ! You do not 
believe me } I will tell you again. 
Sixteen years ago, when I was young, 
and the world said beautiful, I be- 
came the lawful wife of the man who 
has deceived you.' 

" I rose indignantly, and grasped the 
bell-rope. 

" * Nay,' said she, * pause one min- 
ute before you summon aid or assis- 
tance. I repeat — sixteen years ago 
I was married. My husband had 
then no title ; he was simply. Mr. In 
gram ; he lived with me one year 
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lad then, finding my temper hot ai?d 
my spirit bitter, he left rae, (ampl> 
provided for, it is true,) and has never 
seen me since. I have followed him^ 
I have tracked him from city to city. 
I found out his admiration for you ; 
I knew he would marry you secretly — 
openly he dared not, for fear of me. 
I could have saved you then, but I 
would not ; I hated you because you 
were beautiful and good, and I have 
watched and waited with a fierce 
longing for the moment when your 
cup of joy was full, that I might dash 
it from your lips, and turn it to the 
poisoned chalice I have so long 
drunk. You still disbelieve me ? 
Look,* and she took some papers 
and laid before nr.e. My hands shook, 
and my sight failed me when I tried 
to read them ; but I saw enough ; and 
•covering my face, I sank on my knees. 

" I remember now, sister, that in 
my madness and my grief I knelt to 
that woman, and I prayed to her to 
unsay her fearful words. I can re- 
member how she rejected me, how 
she scorned me and my wild prayers, 
and how proudly she stood over me, 
gloating in my misery. 

** * No, Eva Leason ! you broke your 
mother's heart — ^}'ou had no mercy 
upon her, and I have none upon you. 
I am claiming only justice, I am 
speaking only truth.' 

" * Percy !' I cried, * come and save 
me !' 

" * Ah ! Percy, save her 1 You are 
so noble and good ! You never de- 
ceived her, never betrayed her !' And 
then I remember no more, save that 
darkness seemed to come upon me 
until I lost all sense and feeling. 

"When I recovered in some degree 
my recollection, I was lying upon a 
sofa, and my husband — ah ! mine no 
longer I — ^knelt beside me, his face 
and head hidden, and yet I knew 
Aat he was weeping. She was gone. 

" I spiung to my feet. * Percy.' I 



cried, * tell me, is thir. true ? You 
found her here. Has she told me 
the truth ? ' And I waited for bis 
answer with my life depending on it. 

" * I will deceive you no more, Eva. 
Alas ! she has told you true.' 

" *And you have deceived me, stolen 
me from my mother and my home, 
and made me an outcast !' My heart 
seemed on fire. I tore the ring from 
my finger and the jewels from my 
hair, and threw them at his feet ; but 
he knelt, and passionately implored 
me not to leave him, to listen to his 
story, to have mercy on him. But 
no, I heeded no word ; T tore my 
dress from his hands ; I rushed from 
him ; I took no time ; I had but one 
thought, and that was to fly. I was 
delirious with grief and anger ; my 
cloak and bonnet were in the hall ; 
I threw them on ; and before Lord 
Montford knew where I was, I had 
taken a carriage, and was on my road 
to the station. My heart ached for. 
my mother. I remember but very 
little else. I crossed the Channel, 
and my passage took nearly all my 
money : I had just enough to reach 
London, and then I was penniless. It 
seemed to me that I wandered for 
hours in the dreary streets, and at 
last I fell. I was picked up and 
carried heie. Now, tell me, sister, 
was not my punishment bitter } Can 
you wonder that I craved to die, an*' 
hide my shame and miser\' ?" 

" You are much sinned against, 
Eva; but tell me how could Lord 
Montford marry you when he knew 
his first wife was living ?" 

" I do not know, sister ; I cannot 
think ; yet now I remember, that 
night he told me that he had married 
her when he was quite young, and 
had never known peace or rest since ; 
and that, when he knew me, he loved 
me so and feared to lose me, he 
could not resist the temptation. Did 
I tell you, sister, that the first thing 
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I jieani when I came to England was 
that my mother was dead? I saw it 
rn a paper.^ 

But, dear reader, I shall weary 
you if I repeat all poor Eva's long 
history ; I must hasten and finish my 
story. 

Some weeks after this, I was sit- 
ting with her, reading to her, when 
Mother Frances called me hastily 
from the room. I had told her Eva's 
history, and I felt from her manner 
that she had something of impor- 
tance to say concerning her. 

"Sister," said the superioress, 
'' there is a gentleman in the con- 
vent parlor, and he has sent in his 
card. See, it is Lord Montford." 

" O Mother Frances I what shall 
we do? what can we say to him? 
He has, then, traced poor Eva here !" 

" Let us first discover his errand, 
and then we will act as seems best" 

When we entered the parlor, Lord 
Montford rose, and when he address- 
ed us, his voice trembled. 

" May I ask," he began, "if a lady 
who some time since obtained shel- 
ter at the hospital, is still here ? I 
have traced her here ; can I be al- 
lowed to see her ?" 

" Lord Montford," said Mother 
Frances, "Eva's history is well 
known to me ; and I have no hesita- 
tion in sa3dng that, while this roof 
shelters her, she shall be safe from 
your further deceptions." 

"Nay, you mistake. Rev. Mother, 
I am come to offer Eva the only re- 
paration in my power. As you know 
my errors, concealment is useless. 



My first wife is dead, and I am come 
to make her my own again." 

It took a long time to prepare Eva 
for this news; I dreaded it. She 
was so near the verge of the grave, 
that I feared the least agitation 
would be fatal. She bore it calmly; 
and when I had told her, Lord Mont- 
ford entered the room, and I left 
them together. 

Would, dear reader, that I could 
tell you, as the old story-books do, 
that Eva lived long and happily ; but 
alas ! no ; she died three weeks after 
this, reconciled to God and to the 
church. 

Eva Lady Montford lies in her 
quiet grave; violets are growing 
where her bright head was laid low. 
The winds chant drearily among the 
trees that shelter her tomb ; and if 
you visit it when the morning sun 
gilds the flowers, or the moon silvers 
the leaves, you will always meet 
there one who, if he sinned deeply, 
has repented more deeply still. 

From the wind that sighs over 
Eva's grave, comes there, my dear 
young reader, no warning to you? 
Is there no secret hoarded in that 
heart of yours, that a mother's eye 
has never penetrated ; and if so, will 
it lead to your happiness in this 
world or the next? Ahl no; con- 
cealment or deception in the end 
works misery, let the cause be what 
it may. A pure and open heart be- 
fore God, and a just and blameless 
one before the world, is my prayet 
foryoiL 
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greaT avenue of Hurston was 
aglow with the golden sunset. 

.y beams trembled among the 
thadows of the massive oaks, bath- 
ed the stone terrace in a flood of 
crimson radiance, and lingered lov- 
ingly among the quaint parterres, 
where all day long they had given 
life and beauty t© the flowers. The 
" parting smUe of day " illumined lawn 
and garden, mellowed the rugged 
outlines of the ancient hall, and 
threw over its gloomy grandeur a 
golden mist that seemed to spiritual- 
ize it. 

But more brightly and lovingly 
than elsewhere it rested on the fair 
brow and golden curls of young 
Lord Hurston, as, reclining on his 
couch with his face turned to the 
sunset, he watched with boyish de- 
light the beauty of the scene. 

^ Close the book. Aunt Caddy," 
he said, turning to a pale, graceful 
lady, who, seated on an ottoman be- 
side him, had been reading to the 
young invalid the most beautiful of 
the great poet's Idylls, "Close the 
book ; for you are tired, and I want 
you to look at the sunset and talk to 
me. Isn't it beautiful? See that 
great oak at the bend of the avenue ! 
Every leaf seems woven with gold. 
I wonder if that little squirrel has his 
nest among the roots yet. What a 
pile of nuts I found there long ago, 
before I was sick! I wonder if I 
will ever be well enough to hunt 
squirrels again ?" And the little speak- 
er sighed as he turned restlessly on 
his couch. 

" I hope so, darling," Aunt Caddy 
*eplied fondly. " But we must be 
p^Ueaty you know." 
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"Yes, I know. But it is hard 
sometimes — only sometimes — Aunt 
Caddy; for boys are not like girb; 
they might lie still and not care so 
much. But when Lady Raybum 
and Percy and George were hese, 
and I saw ho>y the boys could climb 
and ride and jump ; and when I had 
Floy brought out from the stable for 
them and I heard her call me just 
as she used when I could ride — I 
wouldn't tell any one but you — ^but 
O Aunt Caddy! I cried when I 
was all by myself — cried like a great 
baby girl." 

Aunt Caddy's eyes were bright 
with tears of pity. 

" My poor pet ! was it so hard for 
you ? Then grandmamma will not 
ask them here again." 

" No, no ! dear auntie ; that would 
never do. I am not such a coward 
as to mind feeling badly ; and then, I 
would bear it better next time. No, 
no ! Hurston Hall must be open to 
every one, as it was in grandpapa's 
time, as it would be if papa had lived, 
even though its lord is only a sick 
boy who can but lie on his cushions 
and let his guests amuse themselves 
as they please. Only I wish I were 
as good and patient as you would 
be in my place. You are just like 
Elaine. If you were grieved or sor- 
rowful, no one would ever know it. 
You would only grow pale and quiet 
and silent, until some morning you 
would float away from us over the 
dark waters with the story of your 
sorrow folded over your still heart." 

The crimson glow of sunset seem- 
ed to flush Aunt Caddy's cheek as 
she bent to kiss the pale, litde, ear- 
nest face. 
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" You are a poet yourself, Arthur. 
Who knows but that you may prove 
a second Sir Philip Sidney. We 
have had so many bold barons of 
Hurston Uiat Sir Arthur may well 
afford 10 win gentler fame and more 
peaceful laurels.*' 

The boy was silent for a moment ; 
then replied with touching serious- 
ness, 

'^ Auntie, dear, you are all kind and 
loving to me ; but you try to deceive 
me. 1 saw Doctor Woodley's face 
when he sounded my lungs the other 
day, and I know what it meant. 
Poor papa did not live to be twenty- 
four ; and I — I was reading a book 
the other day, and I saw in it the 
sentence, * Born to die.* It seemed 
as if it were written for me — ^born 
to die, not to live and win laurels, 
Aunt Caddy." 

" My darling, you must not talk 
so! Think of poor grandmamma, 
think of us all if we should lose you. 
You are only twelve, and youth 
can hope for every thing." 

But even as she spoke a flood of 
memories welled up from her heart ; 
sweet yet mournful voices of the past; 
whispering sadly of her youth — its 
vanished hopes, its faded dreams. 
The sunset radiance had paled now, 
and dim shadows were gathering 
over the rosy, western horizon as 
Aunt Caddy thought of her life, with 
its early sunset, its shadowy twilight, 
that would be so cheerless did not the 
starry gleam of other worlds some- 
times pierce the gloom. 

But Arthur's voice aroused her 
from her reverie. 

" I don't think it seems so dread- 
ful now to die. Aunt Caddy. When 
I wa3 well and strong, it seemed so ; 
and I used almost to shiver when I 
passed the tomb where poor papa 
and Quunma lie side by side, beneath 
th^ painted window in the chancel. 
It see? ^ed so hard that he should not 



live long enough to bear the titleii 
But now I sometimes lie awake at 
night and think how strange it will 
look to see beside grandpapa's monu* 
ment that tells how very, very old he 
was, another with a broken column, or 
something like that, and the inscrip- 
tion, Arthur^ seventeenth baron of 
Hurston^ aged twelve^ or thirteen 
— ^not any more I think, auntie." 

" My darling, my darling, these 
morbid fancies grieve me sadly." 

" I don't want to grieve you, Aunt 
Caddy; but why should we fear to 
talk of what must be ? I will leave 
you here in my place — you an*! 
grandmamma. You will be the lady 
of the hall, and help the poor people 
around, and keep the old place from 
getting ruined and desolate; and 
make Johnson spare those oaks that 
he wanted to cut down ; grandpapa's 
oaks must not be touched. O 
Aunt Caddy! you will always stc^y 
at Hurston, even when I am gone, 
won't you?" And the earnest eyes 
pleaded eloquently. 

" Your Uncle Charles would be 
the owner of Hurston, my darling," 
was the low reply. " He would live 
here or send some one in his place. 
Grandmamma and I would have a 
right here no longer. So you must 
get well and strong, if you want to 
keep us at Hurston," she added with 
an attempt at playfulness. 

"My Uncle Charies!" said the 
young lord in amazement. "Why 
must he come here? Where is he 
now ? Why should he be owner of 
Hurston ?" 

" He is next heir — ^your father's 
younger brother; he has been with 
his regiment in Canada for a great 
many years," she replied hurriedly. 
" But do not let us talk of sad fanciei 
any longer. You will be strong at 
Cousin Percy in the springy an4 will 
ride Floy as gayly as ev^er." 

"But I want to hear about roy 
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Unde Chaiies,'' said Arthur eagerly. 
** Did I ever see him ?" 

" When you were a Utde baby, per- 
haps. Pie has been in America ten 
years." 

"Did you ever see him, Aunt 
Caddy ?" 

"Very often, dear," was the low 
reply. 

" But why does he not come to 
Elngland ? Why did not grandpapa 
hear from him ?" continued the eagei 
little questioner. 

" My dearest, you are too young 
to weary yourself with others' trou- 
bles. Your grandfather and his 
younger son parted in anger. They 
were both proud and passionate, and 
neither would forgive or yield; and 
now death has come between them," 
Aunt Caddy said sadly. 

" And would he come to Hurston 
if I should die ?" 

" I scarcely think so, dear; he has 
few pleasant memories connected 
with it" 

'* Then you would stay, dear 
auntie ?" 

" No, dearest, I could not," she re- 
plied with deepening color. " When 
my sister wrote to your grandma 
and to me that she was dying, and 
we must take her place to her or- 
phaned boy ; when your grandfather, 
old Lord Hurston, placed you in my 
arms, then Hurston Hall became our 
home; but when Colonel Charles 
Thombury is its master, it ceases to 
be so." 

" How old is my uncle. Aunt 
Caddy ?" 

" Thirty-one, I think, Arthur." 

" Thirty-one," was the thoughtful 
reply. " And he will be Lord Hurs- 
ton when I die. I wish I knew him, 
Aunt Caddy. Do you think he would 
come to England if you wrote him ? 
You knew him, auntie. I want 
to see him; I want to ask him not 
to leave Hurston to ruin and desola- 



tion ; I want to ask him to let you 
stay and take care of the dear old 
place that grandpa was so proud of. 
I want to ask him not to let Johnson 
cut down the oaks that he wanted to 
thin out last fall. Dear, dear Aunt 
Caddy, won't you wnte for me?" 
pleaded the earnest little speaker. 

" My darling Arthur," she replied 
with a deepening blush that freshen- 
ed her pale face wonderfully, " I can- 
not. It — ^it — ^would be impossible." 

" But why^ Aunt Caddy ?" contin- 
ued the persevering boy. " Is he so 
very bad, so wicked, that you never 
speak? Is my uncle a bad man, 
Aunt Caddy? Has he" — and the 
boy*s cheek flushed with the pride of 
his noble race—" has he disgraced us 
in any way ?" 

" My dear Arthur," was the hur- 
ried response, "oh! no; a thou- 
sand times no! Your uncle was 
proud, passionate, headstrong; but 
he was — ^he is, I am sure, all that is 
noble, brave, generous; and, Arthur, 
he loved your father as fondly as 
brothers could love." 

" But why did he go away ? Why 
do we not hear from him ?" 

" My darling," the words came re- 
luctantly, " your grandpapa — in short, 
they had some disagreement when 
your uncle came of age about — about 
a marriage that the old lord had 
set his heart upon. But your uncle 
was unwilling; that is — ^the lady was 
rich, and he feared he would be 
thought mercenary — and — and — we 
must speak reverently of the dead, 
dear Arthur," and she bent to kiss 
his pale, pure brow ; " but your unde 
was not to blame. Let us talk no 
more about it now. See, the moon 
is rising. Look how large and beau- 
tiful it is! Have you no sonnet for 
such a scene, my gentle trouba- 
dour ?" 

But Ardiur was not to be deceiv> 
ed. Spite of the gathering twilight 
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he could see the large tears brimming 
Aunt Caddy's still beautiful eyes; 
could hear the tremor in her play- 
ful tone ; could feel, boy as he was, 
that some chord had been touched 
that thrilled with saddening memo- 
ries. 

The boy baron almost idolized the 
fair, gentle aunt who had replaced to 
him the mother he had never known, 
and it was with a remorseful sym- 
pathy that he flung his arms around 
her neck, kissed her flushed cheek, 
and whispered fondly, "Your tire- 
some little troubadour knows but 
one, and that is for you alone, dear 
auntie — ye fainu^ je faime; yes, 
more than any one in the world, dear 
Aunt Caddy." 

He was not prepared for the long, 
low sob that shook her slight frame 
as she replied, in trembling accents, 

" I believe you, my darling, my 
own Arthiu:; the one sunbeam of a 
cheerless — ^but never let us talk again 
as we have done to-night." 

So Arthur was silent; but with a 
f trange, precocious wisdom he " pon- 
dered these things in his heart." 

And the result was that a letter, 
indited in a clear, boyish hand, sped 
like a white-winged messenger of 
peace across the broad Atlantic, bear- 
ing the address of Colonel Charles 
Thombury, — th Dragoons. 

And months after that twilight talk, 
when the leaves of Hurston Park fell 
in showers of crimson and gold on 
the broad avenue, when the last roses 
breathed their sweet farewells around 
Arthur's latticed window,. and the au- 
tumn winds began to sigh through 
the leafless vines, far away beneath 
the clear blue sky of another hemi- 
sphere a bronzed, bearded man read 
those frank, boyish words-of welcome 
that bore the proud seal of his an- 
cient race, and, with a tear and a 
smile, whispered a blessing on " Ar- 



Christmas snow lay white and pure 
on the fields and groves of Hurston, 
and Christmas moonlight fell !ike a 
benediction on the spotless earth. 
The old hall stood boldly out with 
every rugged outline clearly defined 
against the frosty winter sky. A 
strange, irregular old pile, with Httl« 
architectural symmetry; for it had 
grown with the fortunes of the race 
tiiat had ruled there for generations, 
dating its foundation far back in the 
mist of centuries befoie England bent 
to Norman William's sceptre. Tra- 
dition pointed to the grove where 
the mistletoe was culled with many 
a sacred rite; to the tower where 
the fair bride waited and watched in 
vain for her lord, who lay cold and 
stiff on the lost battle plain of Has- 
tings ; to the gate whence issued the 
stout Baron of Hurston, stern in his 
demand for right, to the rendezvous 
at Runnymede. The long, low build- 
ing stretching into the shadows of 
the grove was said to have been 
built by Ethwold the Saxon, when, 
weary of the toils of war, he retired into 
the quiet "Hurst," beneath whose 
leafy shelter his race grew and flou- 
rished for generations. 

Remnants of fearful tales still were 
heard around the cottage fires — tales 
of awful orgies held by the fierce 
Saxon, and of invocations of Woden 
and Thor, and rude banquets when 
the wild chant of the bard and the 
pledge of Waeshael echoed through 
the ancient Hurst. It was even 
whispered that these fierce, unbaptiz- 
ed spirits still lingered around their 
earthly haunts, watching the fortunes 
of their race and guarding it from 
extinction. 

But the young Baron of Hurston 
resting in his dainty sick-chamber, 
surrounded by all that wealth and a^ 
fection could bestow,* yet feeling wilh 
a strange, peaceful resignation that 
his young life was fast ebbing away, 
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bestowed little thought on the name 
and fame of the proud ancestors that 
had ruled Hurston before him. 

" I can do nothing, Aunt Caddy," 
he said with gentle sadness ; " no- 
thing great, noble, glorious ; I am only 
a sick, helpless boy. But for the little 
while I am with them, I would like 
my people to be happy. I would like 
every heart to be light and free that 
I can render so. I will never live to 
add any thing to the lustre of the 
old name, never win fame or laurels 
in camp or court. Only I would like, 
when I am gone, to have it said that 
Sir Arthur, their boy-lord's rule was 
a light and happy one. So don't let me 
hear any more of unpaid rents, John- 
son," he would add, smiling merrily 
at the faithful steward. "What do 
I want with poor Farmer Cropper's 
few guineas ? Let my heir attend to 
all such matters, if he will ; no one 
must be troubled while I can pre- 
vent it." 

They had learned ere this not to 
be astonished at these strange, un- 
childlike speeches, and all tried to 
carry out their young lord's wishes 
with almost worshipping fondness and 
devotion. 

So it happened that this Christmas 
die old Saxon hall was decked gayly 
with holly and ivy ; mistletoe boughs 
himg temptingly from the dark old 
rafters, and the oaken floor was pol- 
ished till it shone again. 

Sir Arthur had determined that the 
servants' ball this year should be an 
unprecedented success; and he him- 
self — " blessings on his sweet young 
fece," as the good old house-keeper 
said when she announced the great 
event — ^was " to be present in person." 

Scores of wax lights winked merri- 
ly between the heavy wreaths of ivy, 
and a yule log, parent of a hundred 
oaks, blazed like a royal bonfire on 
the spacious hearth. 

Already the old fiddler, blind of 



one eye, and the old harpist, lame of 
one leg — a pair of musicians wh^m 
Sir Arthur patronized extensively, had 
taken their places; already many 
a bright eye and nimble foot danc- 
ed expectant, and many a rosy 
cheek flushed deeper with anticipat- 
ed pleasure. Stately Lady Nesbitt, 
Arthur's grandmother, was there, smil- 
ing benignantly ; Aunt Caddy— or the 
" sweet Lady Caroline," as some of 
her devoted pensioners called her— 
with her Madonna face, waving hair, 
and soft silvery robe, looking like 
some gentle moonlight spirit; and 
Arthur, his fair cheek flushed — ^ah! 
too brightly — ^his golden ringlets, soft 
as a maiden's, clustering on his pale 
white brow, his clear blue eyes radi- 
ant with pleasure, sat looking on, the 
happiest baron of Hurston that ever 
reigned in that grim abode. 

Old Johnson, the steward and mas- 
ter of ceremonies, alone was wanting; 
and the impatient dancers began to 
grow resdess awaiting his signal to 
open the ball. " Where can John- 
son be ?" questioned Arthur for the 
twentieth time ; when the door sud- 
denly burst open, and Johnson ap- 
peared, not a vestige of color in Us 
usually ruddy face, and every white 
hair on his aged crown bristling with 
terror. 

" Great heavens ! — I beg pardon, 
my lord and ladies," panted the old 
man breathlessly. " But I've seen him 
at last! The Lord forgive me! I'll 
never doubt that there be spirits return 
again. I saw him with these very 
eyes — the master, old Sir Ralph him- 
self. O my poor blessed lamb! I beg 
pardon, my lord — Sir Arthur, I mean. 
I hope this portends nothing awfuL" 
And the faithful old servitor wiped 
the great beads of moisture from his 
brow. 

" What do you mean, Johnson ? 
What has terrified you ?'* asked Lady 
Nesbitt, calming in her .stately way 
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the excited group that had gathered 
around her. 

•'This, madam — simply this, my 
lady," replied the terrified old man. 
** I was in the chapel, putting the 
last wreath on I^ady Edith's, my young 
lord's blessed niotlier's tomb, when I 
felt a sort of cold chill creep over 
me, and says I to myself, * It's only 
the dampness ' — for I have the rheu- 
matics occasionally, as my Lady Ca- 
roline well knows. So says I, *It's 
only the dampness ;' for I never believ- 
ed the stories the country folk tell 
about the barons of Hurston leaving 
their holy graves to walk on earth 
again. And so I was walking slowly 
out, when I heard a sort of groan, 
and I turned, and, O my lord and 
ladies ! sure as the Lord sees me here, 
I saw old Sir Ralph, our young lord's 
grandfather, standing beside his own 
tomb, with his head bent down and 
his arms folded, as I've seen him over 
and over again in life. O my dear 
young lord ! I couldn't be mistaken ; 
it's he himself and no other. I could 
take my Bible oath to his back and 
legs ; begging your pardon, ladies, I 
could indeed." And poor Johnson 
paused for breath. 

It was Arthur's clear tone that 
broke the silence. "If it be my 
grandfather," he said with that re- 
verence that pure young minds feel 
for the unseen, " it is my place to go 
and speak to him; he has returned 
from the other world for some good 
purpose, and I will speak to him." 

" O my blessed kmb ! — my dear 
young lord, I mean," cried poor 
Johnson in a fresh fit of terror ; " don't, 
for heaven's sake ; don't go near him ! 
I am only afraid," and the faithful 
old man fairly sobbed, " it is to take 
you away that he has come." 

" Yes," and though the boy's cheek 
grew pale, his voice was firm, " it 
is my place to go. Aunt Caddy," he 



whispered, " he died, you know, with- 
out having forgiven my uncle." 

"Arthur, my dear, this is non- 
sense!" began Lady Nesbitt ner- 
vously. 

" Grandmamma, I must go," wa» 
the firm reply. 

" Come then, Arthur," said Lady 
Caroline in a low voice; "for it is my 
place as well as yours, to hear the 
message of peace and forgiveness." 

" My lord, my lord!" pleaded the 
terrified servants. But he had gone. 
With his little, thin hand clasped m 
Aunt Caddy's, he ascended the wind- 
ing stone staircase that led to the cha- 
pel. 

The lords of Hurston had adhered 
through poverty, change, and perse- 
cution to the ancient faith, and wor- 
shipped for centuries beneath their own 
roof. 

The chapel of Hurston was rich 
with quaint carving and mediaeval or- 
nament. Six graceful columns sup- 
ported the Gothic roof, each column 
bearing tablets to the memory of the 
lords of Hurston who slept beneath. 
Old Sir Ralph's tomb lay in the sha- 
dow of the altar, while that of Ar- 
thur's parents — ^a snow-white shaft 
supporting a broken pillar — ^stood in 
the full light of the chancel window, 
whose richly-colored panes bore wit- 
ness to the virtues of the early dead 
who slept beneath. Lady Caroline 
felt Arthur's hand tremble, and she 
herself grew pale with awe ; for there 
indeed, in the bright moonlight that 
streamed through the painted win- 
dow — there, close to the tomb of old 
Sir Ralph, in the shadow of the altar, 
there stood a form with bowed head 
and folded arms, a form that Arthur's 
silver, trembling voice called " Grand 
father !" 

" Grandfather !" and the boy with 
his pale face and golden curls 
looked in the falling moonlight like a 
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letaph. " Grandfather, speak to me ! 
What is it that you wish of me? 
Speak, dear grandfather ! It is your 
little Arthur; he does not fear you. 
Grandfather," and his voice grew 
lower and more musical, " is it the 
thought of my uncle that disturbs 
your rest? I will tell him that he is 
forgiven ; that you sent him the an- 
gels' Christmas greeting — ^ JPecue on 
earth to men of good-will — * " 

" My brave, my saintly boy ! Ar- 
thur's boy!" sobbed a deep, manly 
voice; and the young lord found 
himself clasped in a warm, living, lov- 
ing embrace, while a bronzed, beard- 
ed face with great luminous dark eyes 
looked almost reverentiy into his. 

" Nephew, you have done what I 
believed no mortal could do. You 
have brought tears into Charles 
Thombury's eyes, and peace into his 
heart !" 

" O Aunt Caddy, Aunt Caddy !" 
cried Arthur joyfully ; " speak to him. 
It is Uncle Charles; dear Uncle 
Charles, that I wrote to so long ago !" 

Aunt Caddy was pale and speech- 
less as the marble shaft against which 
she leaned for support; but Colonel 
Thombury had a more potent spell. 
" Caroline !" — the low whisper brought 
a flush to cheek and brow — " Caro- 
line, my long lost love, whose tender 
heart I wounded so deeply, can you 
too join your voice to this angel 
boy's, and whisper peace ? Caroline, 
I was mad with wounded pride and 
jealous love — love that scorned the 
thought of gain, that snapped every 
tie when they said it was for your 
wealth I sought you. God torgive 
me! I cast the words back in their 
teeth, and swore I would roam the 
world a penniless adventurer rather 
than be enriched by my wife. Caro- 
line, if my sin was great, my punish- 
ment has been bitter. Ten years ; ten 
long, weary, loveless years ! Arthur 
has welcomed me with the voice of 



peace. Have you no Christmas gift 
for the penitent wanderer ? None for 
the faithful heart that has ever been 
yours alone?" Lady Caroline was 
pale again ; but a radiance fairer than 
moonlight seemed to light up her 
brow. 

"Arthur has given you peace; 
and I — I, Charles, have only the love 
that has waited for you these long, 
weary years — that would have waited 
for you until death 1" 

And the sequel to this little Christ- 
mas romance ? Need we tell of the 
wild joy and amazement that reecho- 
ed through the hoary old hall ? Of 
the girlish roses that deepened in 
Aunt Caddy's still beautiful cheek, 
and the radiant light in the wander- 
er's clear dark eye as, a few months 
later, the merry peal of wedding-bells 
succeeded the Christmas chimes ? 

" A blithe bridal for a bonnie bride," 
Arthur had said when the long-part- 
ed lovers pleaded his fast failing 
health as a reason for a quiet wed- 
ding. 

" Uncle Charles, if you don't have 
a real glorious wedding, I'll marry 
Aunt Caddy myself." Brightest and 
merriest of all was the lordly young 
host as he welcomed his guests with 
the princely grace that so well be- 
came him, though many a living 
heart was sad, and kindly eye grew 
dim, as they marked in the glowing 
cheek and wasted form the fatal heri- 
tage of his youthful parents. 

Once only he himself betrayed 
amid his graceful gayety the con- 
sciousness of his early doom. 

Afler their young lord had been 
repeatedly toasted by the joyous ten- 
antry, some one merrily proposed, 
" Sir Arthur's bride;" and" Our future 
lady" was pledged in brimming 
bumpers. 

Arthur's face flushed for a moment 
as he caught the unthinking shotit; 
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then, raising his own glass to his lips, 
he bowed to his uncle's bride. " Aunt 
Caddy, we drink your health. Long 
life and happiness to the future lady 
of Hurston !" 

A year later, and hushed voices 
and noiseless steps alone were heard 
around the dying couch of the fair 
boy-baron. Patient and gentle as 
ever, he waited with his own angelic 
smile upon his lips the summons that 
was to call him from life. 

His uncle, pale with anxiety and 

.sorrow, watched with paternal love 

over the dying boy*s pillow, until an 

attendant whispered something which 

Arthur's fast failing ear caught. 

" Bring him here, uncle ; let me 
see him before I go ; let me see Aunt 
Caddy's boy. 

Colonel Thombury called the at- 
tendant, and they laid a little slum- 
bering babe in the dying boy's out- 
stretched arms. " Call him Arthur 
for me, dear uncle, and do not grieve. 
He has come to take my place ; to 
perpetuate the glorious old name ; to 
be all that I would have been if God 
had so willed it. I am happy now ; 
so very, very happy !" He died with 
the words yet on his lips, the smile 



still on his face, the light scarce fiut 
ed from his eye. 

Years afterward, when the proud 
spirit of her impetuous boy threaten- 
ed to burst from her gentle restraint, 
and the fierce blood of his fiery an- 
cestors showed itself in his kindling 
eye and mantiing cheek, the gentle 
Lady Hurston had one spell that 
calmed his angriest moods. She 
would whisper of that young cousin 
who had breathed his last sigh with 
her Arthur's first breath, with the 
baby form clasped to his dying 
breast, of those last words of hope and 
happiness murmured over the slum 
bering babe from the very portals of 
eternity. " He said you were to take 
his place, dear Arthur ; be worthy of 
him and of his name." And the 
boy's eye would grow calm and 
peaceful as it rested on the snowy 
column — the column of which Arthur 
had spoken when he foretold his own 
doom: 

Arthur, 

seventeenth baron of hurston. 

born may 2, 183o. died march 5, 1s44. 

aged 14 years. 

BUiudart tkt pure m heart : far tkey skaUtM Got. 
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Fernan. Come, Uncle Romance, 
tell me one of your stories. 

Un'CLE R. But, Seiior Don Fernan, 
if they are not worth the telling ? 

Fernan. Never mind; you must 
know that many people are pleased 
with Andalusian stories, and I am told 
that they write them. 

Uncle R. Then what I tell your 
honor is going to be printed! It 



makes me laugh; for you see I 
thought that those high-flying folks 
who go to college liked nothing but 
Latinity. However, with the help of 
God, I shall do as your worship com- 
mands, since those that give us good- 
will aid us to live, and gratitude is a 
duty that none but the base-born re- 
fuse to pay, I will go on telling; 
your worship will go on writing it 
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down, and leaving out mistakes, and 
shaving off the roughness of my way 
of saying things, till it sounds like 
print; and your worship can write 
to those you-sirsy " My journeyman 
and I made this between us. If it is 
^ood, I did it ; and my journeyman, 
if it is bad.'* Shall it be a story of 
•enchantment ? 

Fernan. The first that occurs to 
you ; if you invent it, all the better. 

Uncle R. O sefior! I can't invent. 
Those inventions afe flashes of the 
mind ; mine is too dull, Don Fernan ; 
but I'll tell you a story that I've 
known ever since I cut my teeth. I've 
lost them all now; so your worship 
can judge what date it must bear. 

Fernan. The older the better. 
Stories are like wine, age improves 
their flavor. 

Uncle R. Well then, seftor, there 
-was once a rich tradesman who was 
father to a very fine son. He brought 
him up like a king's child, and, be- 
sides the accomplishments of a gen- 
tleman, in which the boy came to 
«xcel, had him taught in all branches 
as if he had meant to make him doc- 
tor of every thing. The son grew to 
be a young man with a will of his 
own; bearded and dashing; and for 
gallantry there was ir^t another like 
him. 

One day he told his father that the 
place had become too narrow for 
him; he could not content himself 
in it, and he wanted to go away. 

" And where do you want to go ?" 
asked the father. 

"To see the world," answered the 
young man. 

" You are like the grasshopper that 
jumps he don't know where," said 
the tradesman. " How are you to get 
along in those strange countries with- 
out experience ?" 

** Father, * He that has knowledge 
may go where he will,' " the son re- 
|)lied; and as the old cock had al- 



lowed the young one to run so much 
to wings that he couldn't hold him, 
the youth took his arms, his horse of 
noble stirp, and set out to see the 
world. 

When he had travelled three days 
through wilds and thickets, he came 
up with a man who was carrying a 
double cart-load — that is to say, a 
hundred and fifty arrobas of taramee 
upon his shoulders. 

" Friend," said the young gentle- 
man, " you carry more than a church 
mule. What is your name ?" 

" I am called Carry-much Carry- 
more, son of The Stout Carrier," an- 
swered the man. 

" Would you like to come with 
me?" 

" If your worship is as much for 
taking me as I am for going, yes." 

So they went on together. 

At the end of an hour they found 
a man who was blowhig hard enough 
to burst his cheeks; sending forth 
more wmd than the bellows of the 
forge of that Bukan • who, they say, 
was a giant blacksmith, of those you 
hear tell about. 

" What are you doing here ?" ask- 
ed the gentleman. 

" Don't speak, your worship," said 
the man, "for I mustn't leave off 
blowing. I have to keep forty-five 
mills a-going with my wind." 

*• And what is your name ?" 

"Blow-hard Blow-harder, son of 
The Hard Blower," answered the 
man. 

" Will you come with me ?" 

"Indeed will I!" said the man; 
" for I'm ready to collapse with blow- 
ing, day in and day out, as many days 
as God has put into the world." 

A little fiirther on, they stumbled, 
upon a man who was lying in wait, 
listening. 

'* What are you doing here ?" aak* 
ed the gentleman. 

•Vulcan. 
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'^ I am waiting to hear a swarm of 
mosquitoes rise out of the sea." 

** Why, man I if the sea is a hun- 
dred leagues off?" 

^And what of that, if I hear 
them ?" 

" What is your name ?" 

** Hear-all Hear-every-thing, son of 
The Good Hearer." 

** Will you come with me ?* 

**With all my heart, since your 
worship is so kind; the mosquitoes 
will announce their approach present- 
ly.- 

The four went along in love and 
fellowship till they came in sight 
of a castle so musty, lonesome, and 
cloaked with gloom that it appeared 
more like sepulchre of the dead than 
habitation of the living. While they 
were drawing nearer, the sky was 
growing each moment more threaten- 
ing, and, as they reached the castle, 
it burst into a torrent of rain ; for size 
and sound, every drop might have 
been a cascabel. 

" My master's worship needn't 
mind it," said Blow-hard; " we'll soon 
see what'U become of the storm." 
And he began to blow. The clouds, 
thunders, and lightnings scampered 
across those skies in such hurry and 
confusion that the sun stood squint- 
ing after them, and the moon staring 
open-mouthed with astonishment. 

But this was not the worst; for 
when they got to the castle, they 
found that it had neither gate, nor 
door, nor postern, nor sign of an en 
trance. 

"I told your worship well," said 
Hear-all, who had more fear than 
shame, "that this ugly-faced castle 
was only for a nest of magpies, and 
refuge of owls." 

" But I am tired, and I must rest," 
said the gentleman. 

" Give yourself no uneasiness, your 
worship," said Carry-much; and he 
immediately brought a big boulder, 



which he placed against the wall of 
the castle. They climbed up by this^ 
and went in through the window. In 
the hall they found tables spread with 
the most famous dishes ; all kinds of 
liquors, jugs of pure water,. and bread 
of the finest quality. When they had 
eaten till they could stuff no longer, 
the gentleman wanted to explore the 
castle. 

"Sefior," said Hear-all, "if you 
meet somebody that asks, 'Where 
is this ball rolling to ?' One should 
not make free in another's house un- 
less he is well posted." 

" Who's afraid ?" said Carry-much. 
" We are not going to do any thing 
wrong; and if one draws a straight 
furrow, nobody will follow him with 
a plough." 

"Let us get away firom here, my 
master !" cried Hear-all, whose flesh 
was creeping with fear. " This castle 
is not in the grace of God; for I tell 
your worship that I hear noises under 
ground that sound like lamentations. "^ 

But the gentleman paid Hear-all no 
attention. His servants followed him,, 
and they went on exploring those cor- 
ridors and passages that were more 
intricate than if a lawyer had built 
them, until they came into a yard 
that was like an arena for bulls. 

They had hardly set foot in it, 
when a serpent with seven heads, each 
one more fierce than the others, 
seven tongues like lances, and four- 
teen eyes like coals of fire, glided out 
to attack them. 

Carry-much, Blow-hard, and Hear- 
all, more scared than rats found 
out of the hole, ran as if they would 
run out of their trowsers; but the 
gentleman, who was as valiant as the 
Cid and as strong as a Bernardo, drew 
his sword, and with four strokes, and 
four back-strokes, cut oflF the crea- 
ture's seven heads in less time than 
you could say tilen / The biggest of 
the seven glared at the gentleman foi 
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an instant with its savage eyes that 
darted fire and blood, and then gave 
a bound into the middle of the yard 
and disappeared through a hole which 
opened in the ground to receive it 

At the gentleman's call, the three 
who had fled came back, and were 
well astonished at their master's bra- 
very. 

"Be it known to you," said the 
cavalier, who was looking, without 
seeing bottom, down the hole the ser- 
pent's head had gone into, " that we 
are gomg now to the fields to get 
hemp and palm-leaves to make a line 
that will reach to the floor of this 
well." They did so; and the four 
spent four years making rope. At 
the end of that time they felt it touch 
bottom. The master then told Hear- 
all to slide down it and see what was 
below there, and come back and let him 
loiow. But Hear-all stuck to his sup- 
ports, as upright as a palm-tree in a 
gully that no wind moves, and said 
that he'd be smashed first and go down 
in pieces. 

Then the master told Blow-hard 
to go. Blow-hard took fast hold of 
the rope, and descended night and 
day till he got to the bottom, where 
he found himself in a palace like the 
famous ones you read of, and in the 
presence of the Princess of Naples, 
who was lying on a bed with her face 
downward, weeping tears as big as 
chick-peas. She told him that Luci- 
fer had fallen in love with her, and 
would keep her enchanted there until 
one willing and able to fight and 
vanquish him should present himself. 
* Here is one already who is going to 
undertake the enterprise,' said Blow- 
hard, and he drew in a long breath, 
which was scarcely drawn when Lu- 
cifer appeared in person. The sight 
of him firightened Blow-hard so that 
he ran and climbed to the top of a 
fkK>r. Lucifer unhinged the door 
with one thwack of his big tail, and 



it fell to the ground with Blow-hard 
and broke one of his legs. 

We will leave him with his bitter 
cud, and go back to the gentleman, 
who, tired of waiting for Blow -hard 
to come up, asked Hear-all what was 
going on down there in the bowels 
of the earth. Hear-all told him what 
had passed, and that now he could 
hear Blow-hard complaining of a bro- 
ken leg. Then the gentleman sent 
Carry-much, who assured him that 
he would shoulder Lucifer and bring 
him up, if he weighed more than 
all the lead of the Sierra Almagrera. 
But, step by step, it happened to Car- 
ry-much just as it had to Blow-hard, 
except that he got an arm broken in- 
stead of a leg. 

" I will go down myself," said the 
gentleman, when Hear-all related to 
him what had taken place. 

When he reached the palace and 
saw the Princess of Naples, he fell into 
such love with her wonderful beau- 
ty that he prepared himself for the en- 
counter with a double ration of valor. 

Christians ! such a fight as there 
was then between the good cavalier 
and the cursed dog of a Lucifer the 
world has never seen ; as, naturally, it 
would not see, since Lucifer never 
comes to light above here in his own 
form. But the gentleman crossed 
himself, and, as every man must who 
commends his cause to God, van- 
quished the devil. He did more , tor 
he cut off one of his ears. 

The state Lucifer would be in at 
seeing his ear in the hands of a Chris- 
tian, I leave to your consideration. 
His yells had such an effect upon 
Hear-all that he repeated every jerk 
and spring. You would have said 
that he was being repeatedly stung 
by a tarantula. 

" Give me my ear ! " shouted Luci- 
fer in the voice of a trumpet. 

" You will give me a good ransom 
if you get it," answered the cavalier ; 
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^ for I have taken it like a true knight 
in fair combat; therefore, I shall make 
three conditions with which you must 
comply." 

" Insolent braggart 1" said Lucifer. 

'< Oh 1 you may spit out the gall ; 
but I warn you that I am going to 
pickle your ear and show it for money," 
replied the cavalier. 

Lucifer danced with rage. 

"What are your conditions, low- 
bom, ill-bred, and worse-thriven ?" he 
demanded. 

"The first is, that you instantly 
return this princess to her own king- 
dom and palace," said the cavalier. 

There was nothing for it but to 
comply; so Lucifer placed the prin- 
cess in her royal palace, and then said 
to the cavalier, " Give me my ear." 

"No," replied the cavalier; "you 
must first transport me, with my three 
servants and such a kingly suite as 
becomes your vanquisher, to the court 
of Naples, and into a suitable lodg- 
ing, which you will have prepared for 



me." 

" It does not suit me, little bully, 
to have you diverting yourself, and 
triumphing at my expense." 

" Very well. I will publish, with 
the sound of a clarion, that you have 
lost an ear. We shall see then if you 
can disguise yourself as a notary, law- 
yer, agent, money-lender, or lover, 
without being found out in less than 
no time." 

" Now," whimpered Lucifer, after 
he had placed the cavalier in Naples, 
with great riches and an immense re- 
tinue, " give me my ear." 

" I have it here," said the cavalier, 
" and I don't want it, for it: smells of 
sulphur; but you have yet to fulfil 
the third condition." 

" What is it, impudent upstart ?" 

^ I am not auite ready to tell it. 



In the mean time, have padence, 
which, if it will not serve you to gain 
heaven, will be of use to you in get- 
ting back your ear." 

Lucifer changed fi-om poison to 
the essence of venom. " You are se- 
ven times worse than I," said he to 
his vanquisher. " By the soul of Na- 
poleon 1 there is more knavery on 
earth than in hell. But you shall re- 
member me ! By my horns and tail, I 
swear it I" And off he went, pulling at 
his remaining ear for vexation at find- 
ing himself outwitted by a Christian. 

Well, when the princess saw the 
cavalier so finely gotten up, and with 
such a splendid following, she recog- 
nized him, and told her father that he 
was her saviour ! and that she wish- 
ed to marry him. They were mar- 
ried ; and I was there^ and saw, and 
came away, and nothing was said to 
me ; for I slipped in and out without 
being seen ; • mindful of the saying, 
" Neither to wedding nor christening 
go unbidden." 

But, sefior, you must know that, 
after the wedding-bread was eaten, 
the princess and the cavalier led a 
cat-and-dog's life together; for the 
woman's temper and manners had be- 
come so bad and intolerable while she 
remained under the power of Lucifer 
that no one else could abide them. 
So, when the devil appeared to beg 
for his ear, the cavalier said to him, 

"I am going to give it to you; 
but you must comply with the last 
condition I impose for its ransom." 

" Knave ! Mountebank ! You 
would damn me if I were not damned 
already 1 And what is this last con- 
dition ?" 

"That you take my wife again," 
responded the cavalier ; " for you are 
like for like, Peter for John." 

Mramer of ending a 
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/Vn Ftman. Uncle Romance, I 
»in coming in, although it don't 
rain. 

Uncle Romance. Welcome, Seiior 
Don Feman. Your worship comes 
to this, your house, like the sun, 
to illumine it Has your worship 
any commands ? 

Don K I am hungry for a story, 
Uncle Romance. 

Uncle J?. Story again! Seiior, 
does your worship think that my 
yams are like Don Crispin's titles, 
that were past counting ? Your 
worship must excuse me; I*m in 
a bad way to-day; my memory is 
broken-winded, and my wits are 
heavier than bean- broth. But, not 
to disappoint your worship, 1*11 call 
my Chana.+ Ch-a-a-a-na! Sebas- 
ti-a-a-na ! What ails the woman ? 
She is getting to be like the Mar- 
quis of Montegordo, who remained 
mute, blind, and deaf.| Ch-a-a-na!! 

Aunt Sebastiana, What do you 
mean, man, by bawling like a cow- 
herd? Oh! Seiior Don Fernan is 
here. God be with you, seiior! 
How is your worship ? 

JDon Jr. Never better, Aunt Sebas- 
tiana; and you are well ? 

Aunts, Ay! no, seiior; I'm fallen 
away like a lime-kiln. 

I}on F. Why, what has been the 
matter with you ? 

Uncle F. The same that ailed the 
other one who was sunning herself: 

• *^ The Souls '*— genendly said of souls in pur 
Vatory. 

* Diminntiye for Sebsstiana. 

X " SV Marques de Montegordo 

Que ae qued6 mudo dego y sordo.** 

Said of those who do not wish to speak, see, or 
lear 



" Umm vii/k Mte&i mim 
Y miranth mi m immu m fmt / 



^* An old woman was sunning 
And studying the almanac : 
From time to time she said, 
*' The moon is waning alreaidy.' '* 



Aunt S. No, seiior, it isn't that 
God and his dear mother do not 
take away our flesh, but the child 
when he is bom, and the mother 
when she dies; and my son — my 
own life — 

Uncle J?. There, Ghana, don't men- 
tion Juan, the big hulk, with moie ribs 
than a frigate.* 

Aunts, Don't believe it, seiior ; he 
just talks to hear himself, and don't 
know what he's saying. That boy 
of mine is more gentle and reason- 
able; he wouldn't say scat to the 
cat. He has served in the army 
six years, and has got his Hghts 

snuffed.t 

UncIc R. His lights are those of 
midnight. He entered the uniform, 
but the uniform hasn't entered him. | 

J?on F But what is the trouble, 
Aunt Sebastiana? 

Aunt S, Seiior, he can't get work. 

Don F, Oh ! I'll give him work, 
if you'll tell me a stor}'. 

Aunt S. My man, here, would do 
it better. Your worship knows that 
he has the name of being such a good 



♦ Very obstinate. 

t Tiene las lucts es^nhiladat. He has hib lights 
snuffed, i.#., wits brightened— a common expres- 
sion. 

X Ha •ntrad0 tn la easacaP*r0 ta msmcm »# A« 
€tUrad0 en //. Though he has put on soldier 
clothes, he hasn^t gained wit by a soldier's expe- 
rience. 
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story-teller. He never wants for a 
tale. 

Don F, That is true ; but to-day 
he's not in a talking mood. 
Aunt S, If I hadn't— 
Unck R. Come, come, woman, 
don't keep his worship in expecta- 
tion, like a watch-dog. A story, 
and a good one; for you could 
talk if you were under water. 

Aunt S, Would your worship like 
to hear about the animas ? 

Don F. Without delay. Let us 
hear about the animas. 

Aunt S. There was once a poor 
woman who had a niece that she 
brought up as straight as a bolt. 
The girl was a good girl, but very 
timid and bashful. The dread ©f 
what might become of this child, 
if she should be taken away, was 
the poor old woman's greatest anxi- 
ety. Therefore, she prayed to God, 
night and day, to send her niece a 
kind husband. 

The aunt did errands for the house 
of a gossip of hers that kept boarders. 
Among the guests of this house was 
a great nabob, who condescended to 
say that he would marry if he could 
find a girl modest, industrious, and 
clever. You may be sure that the 
old woman's ear was wide open. A 
few days afterwards, she told the 
nabob that he would find what he 
was looking for in her niece, who 
was a treasure, a grain of gold, and 
so clever that she painted even the 
birds of the air. The gentleman said 
that he would like to know her, and 
would go to see her the next day. 
The old woman ran home so fast 
that she never saw the path, and 
told her niece to tidy up the house, 
and to comb her hair, and dress her- 
self, the next morning, with great care, 
for they were going to have company. 
When the gentleman came, the 
next day, he asked the girl if she 
knew how to spin. 



it ?" answered the 



" Spin, is 
aunt. 

"She takes the hanks down like 
glasses of water." 

" What have you done, madam ?** 
cried the niece when the gentleman 
had gone, after giving her three 
hanks of flax to spin for^him. " What 
have you done ? And I don't know 
how to spin !" 

" Go along," said the aunt, " go 
along, for a poor article that will sell 

"^tW, and don't set your foot down,^ but 
let it be as God will." 

"Into what a thorn-brake you 
have put me, madam!" said the 
niece, crying. 

" Well, see that you get out of it," 
answered the aunt : " but these three 
hanks must be spun, for your fortune 
depends upon them." 

The poor girl went to her room 
in sore distress, and betook herself 
to imploring the blessed souls, for 
which she had great devotion. 

While she prayed, three beautiful 
souls, clothed in white, appeared to 
her, and told her not to be troubled, 
for they would help her in return for 
the good she had done them by her 
prayers; and, taking each one a 
hank, they changed the flax into 
thread as fine as your hair in less 
time than would be worth one's while 
to name. 

When the nabob came, the next 
day, he was astonished to see the 
result of so much diligence united 
with so much skill. 

" Did I not tell your worship so !" 
exclaimed the old woman, beside 
herself with delight. 

The gentleman asked the girl if 
she knew how to sew. 

"And why shouldn't she?" an- 
swered the aunt with spirit. " Pieces 
of sewing are no more in her handi 



• Dejarse ir, rule of rustic gnimmar, Htemlf 
equiralent to ^ don't commit yonnelC" 
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than cherries would be in the big 
snake's mouth.'* ** 

The gentJeman then left her linen 
to make him three shirts, and, not 
to tire your worship, it happened 
just as it had the day before ; and 
the same took place on the day after, 
when the nabob brought a satin 
waistcoat to be embroidered; except 
that, when, in answer to her many 
tears and great fervor, the souls ap- 
peared and said to the girl, " Don't 
be troubled, we are going to embroi- 
der this waistcoat for you," they add- 
ed, *' but it must be upon a condi- 
tion." 

" What condition ?" inquired the 
girl anxiously. 

"That you ask us to your wed- 
ding." 

" Am I going to be married ?" said 
the girl. 

" Yes," answered the souls, " to 
that rich man." 

And so it turned out, for, when the 
gentleman came, the next day, and 
saw his waistcoat so exquisitely 
wrought that it seemed as though 
hands of flesh could not have touch- 
ed it, and so beautiful that to look 
at it fairly took away his eyesight, 
he told the aunt that he wanted to 
marry her niece. 

The aunt was ready to dance for 
joy. Not so the niece, who said to 
her . " But, madam, what will become 
of me when my husband finds out 
that I don't know how to do any- 
thing ?" 

*' Go along ! and don't make up 
your mind,'' answered the aunt. " The 
blessed souls that have helped you 
in other straits are not going to de- 
sert you in this." 

On the wedding-day, when the 
feasting was at its height, three old 
women entered the parlor. They 



• llie Tkrmteay or uuunmoth sMike— as immi 
Amme cohered wiUi cftiivas^ and paioted to r»> 
Mmble a snake— which is carried hk f ronr. of tiat 
yroceision on the feasc of Corpus CbritU. 



'vere so be)»ond anything ugly that 
the nabob was struck dumb with hor- 
ror. 

The first had one arm very short, 
and the other so long that it dragged 
on the ground; the second was 
humped and crooked ; and the eyes 
of the third stuck out like a crab's, 
and were redder than a tomato. 

" Jesus, Maria !" said the astonish- 
ed gentleman to his bride, " who are 
those three scarecrows ?" 

" They are three aunts of my fa- 
ther," she replied, " that I invited to 
my wedding." 

The nabob, who was manneriy, 
went to speak to the aunts' and find 
them seats. 

"Tell me," he said to the first, 
"what makes one of your arms so 
short and the other so long ?'* 

" My son," answered the old wo- 
man, " it was spinning so much that 
made them grow that way." 

The nabob hurried to his wife and 
told her to bum her distaff and spin- 
dle, and to take care that she never 
let him see her spin. 

He immediately asked the second 
old woman what made her so hump- 
backed and crooked. 

" My son," she answered, " I grew 
so by working all the while at my 
broidery-frame." 

With three strides the gentleman 
put himself beside his wife, and said 
to her : " Go this minute, and bum 
your broidery-frame, and take care 
that in the lifetime of God I do not 
catch you with another." 

Then he went to the third old 
woman, and asked her what made 
her eyes look so red and as if they 
were going to burst ? 

"My son," she answered, giving 
them a frightful roll, " this comes of 
continual sewing, and of keeping 
my head bent over the work." 

Before tne words were out of her 
mouth« the nabob was at his wife's 
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filler "Go," said he, "gather ail 
your needles and thread, and throw 
them into the well, and bear in mind 
that the day I find you sewing, I will 
sue for a divorce. The sight of the 
halter on another's neck is warning 
enough for me." 

Aunt S. And now, Senor Don 
Feman, my story is ended ; I hope 
that it has pleased you ? 

Don F, Ever so much. Aunt Se- 
bastiana; but what I learn from it 
is, that the souls, notwithstanding 
that they are blessed, are very tricky. 

Aunt S. Now, senor, and is your 
worship going to insist upon doc- 
trine in a romance, as if it were an 
example ? Why, stories are only to 
make us laugh, and grow better with- 
out precept or name of lesson. God 
will have a Kttle of all. 

Don F. True, Aunt Sebastiana ; 
and what you express with your 
simple good sense is more wholesome 
than the critical reverence of the 
overstriot. But, uncle, I am not 
going without another to correspond 
with this, and it is your turn now. If, 
as I think you have told me that 
you were on other occasions, you 
are a devotee of San Tomas, * here 
are some Havanas as an offering to 
his saintship. 

Uncle R, Not to disoblige your 
worship. 

Don F But I must have the story; 
I want it for a purpose. 

C/nc/e F. By which your worship 
means to say that, without an 
ochavo, you can't make up the realA 
Weil, let me think. Since the talk 
is about animaSj animas it is. Their 
sodality in a certain place had for 
mayordomo a poor bread-lost % of 
a member, one of those who are 



* Saint Thomas is the patron of smokers, 
t A little more than a £arthiog, as if he had 
said, " Without the farthing, you caa*t malce the 



always fflcc the sheei. fhat misses the 
mouthful.* He was without a cloak^ 
and went with teeth chattering and 
limbs benumbed with cold. What 
does he do but go and order himself 
a doak made, and, without so much 
as saying chu% or muZy\ or by your 
leave, sirs, take money from the 
funds of the animas to pay for it. 
When it came home, he put icon, and 
went into the street as consequential 
and high-stomached as those rich folks 
recently raised from the dust. But 
at every step he took, some one 
gave the cloak a jerk, and though 
he kept a sharp lookout he could 
not see who. The instant he drew 
it up on the left shoulder, down it 
slid from the right, causing him to 
keep a continual hitch, hitch. You 
would have thought he had a thom 
in his foot. 

As he went along, pestered and 
chap-fallen, trying to make out what 
it could mean, he met a gossip of 
his, who was mayordomo to the Her- 
mandad del Santisimo,\ This fellow 
was stalking loftily, filling the street 
with his air that said, Get outoft?ie way^ 
I am coming. After " How d'ye do ?'* 
this one asked the other, "What is 
the matter, comrade, that you seem 
so down at the mouth latelv ?" 

" Matter enough !" answered ne 
of the souls, pulling his cloak up on 
the right shoulder while it slipped off 
from the left. "Know that in the 
beginning of the winter I found my- 
self in difficulties. I had sown a 
pegujar\ without seeing the color of 
wheat. My wife brought me twa 
boys, when, with the nine I had al- 
ready, one would have been too 
many ; the delivery cost her a long^ 



* Oveja qnt bala boceul* piertU, The sh< 
that baas misses a mouthful. 

t Without saying cku% or m««— without HiyiPf. 
anything. 

t Sodality of the Blessed Sacrament. 

I Field hired of tae town. 
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sickness, and me the eyes of my 
face. In few, I was just stuck to 
the wall like a star-lizard, and hun- 
grier than an ex-minister. I had to 
borrow money of the souls to get 
this cloak; but what the seven ails 
it I don't know, for, whenever I put 
it on, it seems as though somebody 
was giving it a pull here and a jerk 
there. Two rudder-pins couldn't 
hold it fast tr my shoulders." 



" You did wrong, my friend," re- 
sponded the steward of El Santfsi- 
mo. " If, like me, you had taken a 
loan of a great powerful and giving 
personage, you wouldn't have to go 
about as you do, chased and perse- 
cuted for the debt. If you borrow 
of miserable destitute wretches, what 
can you expect but that the poor 
things will try to get back their own 
when they need it so much ?" 
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I** i^as in '93 — that horrible '9* 
whose very rame makes our blood 
curdle and our hearts beat with a 
sense of terror .'•nd security, as when 
we gaze on the painted panorama of 
a battle-field or some scene of cnme 
and danger and despair Ions; since 
enacted, but brought vividly before 
us by the graphic power of eloqi^en'^e 
or art. The words have a spell m 
them that fascinates us, and defies ms 
to pass on without pausing to look 
upon the memories they evoke. Well, 
it is of this tragic '93 that I am 
going to speak. But not to describe 
its horrors. It only makes the frame 
of my story, a most veracious story, 
and full o"*" the spirit of that wonder- 
ful epoch, where we see all that was 
noble and loveliest in humanity shine 
forth by the side of its most criminal 
juid appalling aberrations. 

It was Christmas eve fourscore years 
ago. The fertile soil of La Vendee, 
red-^lyed by streams of patriot blood, 
was hidden imder a deep quilt of 
•BOW AH the landscape slept as hi 



a death-sleep under a pure white 
pall. Hills and plains were garment- 
ed in white. The snow had falleB 
heavily during the night, and its ua* 
trodden purity was as smooth and uni- 
form as the blue of the winter sky, 
tiiat looked down upon 't and grew 
pale. The cottages that dotted the 
fair expanse hardly broke its uni- 
formity, for they too were liveried in 
wMte, the roof thick thatched with 
sj^ow, and the whitewashed walls only 
a dfgrf*e less dazzling than the 
brightness of the ground. The hedg- 
es that divMe ♦he fields in La Vendee 
as in England we'e filled and covered 
with snow, and the Hoar-frosi like a 
fairy lace-work glitt**red and shone 
on the soft, unblemished surface, and 
the trees with rolls of snow resting 
on their bare gaunt arms held up 
clusters of icicles that sparkled like 
crystals in the tepid December sun 

The village of Chamtoce lay in thit 
white landscape ; and in the middle 
of the village stood the church, and 
close by the church the presbyteiy. 
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On the road that led from St 
Florent to Chamtocii a young, lithe 
fig^;re was crushing the ciisp white 
carpet with a long, elastic step. His 
r<^3 was concealed, the upper par. 
of it by a cap drawn low over hio 
forehead, and the lower part by a 
woollen scarf wound round his throat, 
swallowing up the chin and nose in 
hi capacious folds. The weather was 
not cold enough to need this osten- 
tatious display of cache-nez ; true, la 
nappe blanche de la Noel (white cloth 
of Christmas), as the peasants call it, 
was spread, but there was not a 
breath of wind, and it was not freez- 
ing. It had frozen during the night 
just enough to sprinkle the hoar-frost 
abroad and hang a thin fringe of 
glass from the roofs of the houses and 
deck the trees with icicles, but this 
was not what the Vend6ans called 
freezing. The Loire pursued its jour- 
ney majestically to the sea uncheck- 
ed by the icy hand of the black frost, 
the cruel black frost, that had but to 
blow with its bleak breath for one 
night on the strong deep stream to 
paralyze its waters and chili their 
moaning into icy dumbness. So, 
the cold was not bitter. The travel- 
ler knew it, too, for on coming to a 
f>oint of the road where it turned 
abruptly, and disclosed the church 
-with its slim, gray belfry, and, on the 
rising ground beyond it, a windmill, 
still as spectre suspended midway be- 
tween the white earth and the pale 
sky, he looked cautiously up and 
down the road, assured himself there 
was no one in sight, and then, raising 
his beaver cap, stood bare-headed in 
the attitude of a man saluting some 
object of love and veneration. 

" Nearly four years since I knelt 
mnder the shadow of thy walls, and 
Aon I have come home, and thou 
<loBt greet me with the same un- 
changed, unchanging welcome !" 

He replaced his cap, drew it low 



Ofer his face, and combtted Ui 
vay, 
'' Home, did I say ?" he muttered 

presently. ^' Have I still a home to 
come to ? Gaston most likely ii 
gone, DEUlen like the best blood of 
La Vendue in God's and the king's 
cause. And Marie !" 

A sudden flush suffused the bronjr 
ed cheek. The pilgrim walked oo 
with a quicker step, and was soon at 
the gate of the presbytery. 

" Ah ! here it is, just as I left it — 
the little wicket that opened so often 
with a ready welcome. A good omen 
to begin with !" 

He pushed ii and walked on. The 
door of the dwelling-house stood 
ajar ; winter and summer it was never 
shut ; he pushed it open, and knock- 
ed gently at a door on the left. 

" Come in !" said M. le Cur6. 

And Franyois L6onval entered 
and stood face to face with the only 
father he had known on earth. 
Nearly four years had passed since 
they had parted, and the old priest 
who had baptized him, and taught 
him, and wept with him beside 
his mother's grave, was just the 
same as when he had left him, be- 
nign, cheerful, a trifle more bowed 
perhaps and a good deal whiter, but 
the same in everything else — nothmg 
was changed within. He looked up 
promptly, closed his book, and then, 
with a glance where "charity that 
thinketh no evil " deprecated a cer- 
tain vague mistrust, he said : 

" What can I do for you, my 
boy ?" 

"Monsieur le Cur6! mon pirel 
Is this the welcome you give me ?** 

" Francois I my son ! my best-iov- 
ed !" And the old man held out hk 
arms, and the two clasped each other. 

"Ah! my son!'' exclaimed the 
cur6, when his emotion left Lim poir- 
er to speaky " this is an hour worth 
suffering for; it pays me for nuuqr 
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dajrs of anguish Little did I dream 
to have such a joy before we met in 
heaver.. My son ! my boy I Bless- 
ed be God and Our Lady of Mercy, 
wlio have watched over you and 
brought you back to me 1 I never 
thought to see vour face before I 
died !" 

** And why not, mon pfere I" said 
Francois, laughing, and embracing 
him again ; *' you know the prodigals 
are sure to return sooner or later ; be- 
sides, you promised to pray me safe 
hoaie, and not to go to heaven till I 
came back to get your blessing. 
Did you forget your promise ?" 

" Forget it ! Does a father forget 
his son ? But you have travelled a 
long way; you will tell me all pre- 
sently; but first you must have need 
of food and warmth. Victoire !" 

The grim old gouvernante appear- 
ed, and on recognizing FranQois her 
features expanded into a smile of 
genuine delight, and she embraced 
the young man with motherly affec- 
tion, and overpowered him with ques- 
tions that she never waited to hea* 
answered, while she bustled about 
the table, running backward and 
forward to her kitchen, and mak- 
ing ready with all speed the very 
best her store could supply. The 
frugal meal was soon spread, and the 
cure, to whom, after the first outburst 
of joy had subsided, her presence 
was an unguessed relief, said with a 
sudden change in his voice and look 
that struck cold on Fran9ois*s heart : 

"Ah! Franyois, Francois, it was 
not well to leave me all these years 
without a sign or a word. Gaston 
held out for a long time that either 
you had escaped firom the country, 
or that 3rou were still fighting, and 
that it was in either case only the 
fear of getting us into trouble that 
prevented ydu writing, or the want 
of a trusty messenger, and I beliey- 
fd him while I could ; but when two 



whole years went by, and stiU we 
had no news, what could I think bul 
that you had fallen ? Victoire, pnl 
on your hood, and go — but stay — ^no^ 
I had better go myself. We mttst 
run no risks : there is a price on jtomi 
head, you say ? I will go myself. 
These are times when we need the 
cunning of the serpent more than the 
innocence of the dove. Alas I wiuil 
does innocence avail my little ones ? 
But shame upon me for an ungrate- 
ful wretch ! Does it not avail them 
the palm-branch and the crown, and 
are not the purest of the flock chosen 
for a sacrifice to plead for the guilty ?* 

Thus discoursing, he wrapped him* 
self in his heavy serge doak, and 
clutched his stick, and went in search 
of Gaston, but not without first speak- 
ing a word in Victoire's ear. 

And who was Gaston ? Gaston 
was cousin-german and adopted 
brother of Francois. They had been 
brought up from infancy together by 
Gaston's mother. When they were 
both sixteen, she died, leaving the 
lads to the care of the good God and 
Monsieur le Cur6, and bidding them 
love each other like true brothers, 
and live together in the comfortable 
cottage, which, being her own, she 
bequeathed them as a joint legacy 
till either should marry, and then, if 
they chose to separate, the one who 
left was to have compensation in a 
sum of money to be kept by M. le 
Cur6 till the event entitled either of 
the youths to claim it Besides the 
cottage, their mother, for both the 
lads looked on her as such, left two 
thousand francs, to be equally divid> 
ed between them when they came to 
be twenty-one. This was the wedding 
portion she had brought to Gastonli 
father, and as she had adopted Fran- 
cois, and given him a true mothef^ 
love, she wished to divide her al, 
share and share, between him an4 
her own son. 
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Gaston had a goodly inheritance 
of land from his father, so she was 
not impoverishing him by sharing 
bjer own with his brother, and he 
could never feel in after-life that she 
had wronged him. So Jeanne L6on- 
val thought, at least. And perhaps 
she was right at the time. But as 
years went on, Gaston saw things 
differently; his ideas about the value 
of money changed, and with them 
his notions regarding right and jus- 
tice, and he began to feel an unde- 
fined vexation and sense of injury on 
the subject of his mother's will. For 
Gaston had a worm at his heart — the 
worm that entered the heart of Ju- 
das, and sucked it dry of love, and 
truth, and mercy, and led him at last 
to deicide and despair. He loved 
money, and he was growing to love 
it more every day ; it was filling up 
his heart, and making him hard and 
selfish, and brushing off the bloom 
of his boyish freshness. He was 
growing into a miser. Nobody no- 
ticed the growth. Gaston did not 
suspect it. He lived like other peo- 
ple, fi-ugally but abundantly, in the 
homely manner of his mother and 
the people of his class. He wore 
good clothes, and the same as those 
around him. But though he did not 
take to the ways and crotchets of the 
miser of the story-book, his heart 
was none the less developing the 
miser's spirit, and growing rapidly 
absorbed, to the exclusion of all 
other aims, in the love of money. 
He grudged more and more parting 
with it, and he longed and pined 
more greedily after its possession. 
Fran9ois, who lived with him, saw 
nothing of this. He saw him indeed 
eager and active in turning his land 
and stock to account, vigilant to 
teize every opportunity for gain, sharp 
at striking a bargain, chary of spend- 
ing, his money on many innocent 
pleasures that tempted the self-denial 



of older and wiser heads ; bat this 
was right and fair so fair. There 
were plenty of idlers, and fell3ws to 
spend their money as fast as they 
made it, and it was well to see Gas- 
ton prudent and thrifty, and laying 
by for the rainy day and the little 
ones who would be coming by-and- 
by. So argued the honest, open- 
handed Frangois, who approved the 
wisdom of his brother, but did not 
practise it, and never could keep a 
franc in his pocket while he saw any 
one in want of it. Quite as self-denying 
as Gaston, he pinched himself from 
a different motive. He saved to give. ' 
He gave to the widow who would 
be driven fi-om her shelter if he did 
not come in time to pay the rent ; he 
gave to the cold and the hungry ; no 
hearth wanted wood, no mouth crav- 
ed for bread, while Frangois could 
supply both. Not a child in the vil- 
lage but loved him, not an elder but 
smiled a blessing on the young man 
as he passed. Gaston knew it, and 
forgave him. He loved him well 
enough to forgive him even that 
share in his mother's dot that was 
coming to Fran9ois one of these days. 
But when the day came, and he saw 
the money that ought to have been 
his handed over to his cousin — he 
disowned the brotherhood that mo 
ment for the first time in his life— 
Gaston felt the fiend wake up in him, 
he felt he was badly treated, wronged 
and robbed of his due, and he was 
wrathful against Jeanne and Fran- 
9ois. In the angry spirit of the mo- 
ment, he spoke bitter words to Fran- 
9ois, and reproached him for having 
come between him and his mother. 
But Fran9ois, who retained the guile- 
lessness of a child, cared too little 
about the money to seize the base 
motive of his brother's anger; he 
thought it was an outburst of latent 
jealousy against the orphan child 
who bad come between him and the 
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fulness of his mother's love, and, with 
the warmth of a generous nature, 
Francois forgave him his unjust re- 
proaches; he offered to give up all 
at once unconditionally to his cou- 
sin, and to leave the cottage, and 
take no compensation, provided only 
Gaston would give him back his love 
and trust. Gaston was not utterly 
hardened, and the generosity and 
frankness of his cousin disarmed him, 
and shamed him out of his unworthy 
resentment; he embraced him, and 
asked him to forgive him, and they 
were true brothers from that out. 
Tlie coils of avarice twined round 
Gaston's heart, and choked his best 
instincts and his finest impulses, but 
they did not crush out his love for 
Francois. That grew and flourished 
like a lily amongst weeds. So they 
stayed together till they grew up to 
man's estate, and then an event oc- 
curred in the distant town of Cha- 
pelle-aux-lys which was to make a 
Dew era in the lives of both. 

A niece of the cur6's died, leaving 
one orphan child, whom she implor- 
ed her uncle to receive and take care 
of; Marie was alone in the world; 
and there was no one to whom the 
mother could bequeath her except 
the cur6 of Chamtoc^. Great was 
the perplexity of the worthy priest 
when he received the intelligence of 
his niece's death, accompanied by the 
imexpected legacy of a grand-niece, 
and a request that he would enter 
into possession at once. Victoire 
was called into council, but, instead 
of helping him out of the difliculties 
of the position, she staggered hm by 
asking if he meant to buy a cage 
and hang la petiU in the window 
like a canary ? That was the only 
way she saw of taking her in. Why, 
they were so tight for room that 
if she, Victoire, were not the wo- 
man she was, it would be simply an 
iinpdssibiUty to fit herself and her 



effects into the space allotted to hei 
at the presbytery ; and where, in the 
name of common sense, did M. le 
Cur6 think she could make room for 
another inmate ? The cur6 admitted 
the inexorable logic of this fact, and 
immediately proposed adding ano- 
ther room to the house ; this was the 
Vend6an's ready way of simplifying 
difficulties when his family outgrew 
his dwelling. Victoire said of course 
that this remedy was open to them, 
but what were they to do with la 
petite till the room was built ? Hang 
her up in the window ? M. le Cur6 
rejected the cage alternative, and 
suggested his niece be sent to one of 
the farmers' wives' for the time being, 
" Which of them ? " Victoire begged 
leave to inquire. Mbre Madeleine 
would take her and welcome, but she 
had four sons at home, so that would 
not do. Then there were La Mbre 
Tustine and La Tante Ursule, and a 
great many other estimable matrons 
who would gladly give her a shelter, 
but between their hospitality and 
Marie's acceptance of it there stood 
some impediment in the shape of 
sons or brothers that shut the door 
on the young stranger. The cur6 
and his gouvernante were puzzling 
over the case, and seeing no way out 
of it, when Fran9ois Leonval came 
in. The cur6 loved all his children, 
but, if there was one that he loved 
better than all, it was the child-like^ 
open-hearted Fran9ois. He told him 
at once of his trouble, and asked him 
what he was to do. Francois solved 
the difficulty instanter by offering 
him the spare room at home— his 
mother's formerly, and never occu- 
pied since her death — assuring me 
cur6 that he and Gaston and Ger^ 
voise, tlieir old Iwnney would take 
every care of his grand-niece, and 
that, far from being in the way, she 
would be quite a godsend to them all 
in the dull cottage. The cur6 smiled 
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with a deeper thankfulness than the 
jroung man understood at the biblical 
simplicity betrayed in this propo- 
sal, and it took a good deal of argu- 
ment to make Fran9ois see that the 
scheme was not practicable; but 
when ultimately he did see it, he was 
ready with an amendment which the 
rur6 saw no fair reason for rejecting. 
This was that Mile. Marie was to 
be installed in her uncle's room, and 
he was to come and stay with the 
brothers while another was being 
added to the presbytery. This point 
settled, the first thing to be done was 
to get possession of Marie. The 
cur6 would have gladly gone to fetch 
the poor little orphan himself, but 
this was Saturday, a very busy day 
for the country priest, and to-mor- 
row would be Sunday, a busier day 
still, and when it was quite impossi- 
ble for him to be absent. But Fran- 
cois here again came to the rescue. 
He would drive over to Chapelle- 
aux-lys, put up for a few hours — it 
was a good three hours* drive — and 
be back by nightfall with the legacy. 
Fran9ois Leonval was perhaps the 
only youth in the village to whom 
such a mission, could have been en- 
trusted without its provoking a stream 
of chattering comments on all sides, 
but the cure knew that not even that 
queen of gossips, Tante Ursule, would 
find a word to say against it in his 
case. So he gave his blessing to 
Franjois, who ran home as fast as he 
could, put the strong bay mare to 
the cariole, and was soon trotting 
over the snow on the road to Cha- 
pelle-aux-lys This was how Marie 
came to Chamtoce. 

In due time the room was built, 
the cure took leave of the brothers, 
and returned to the presbytery, where 
Marie reigned henceforth with soft, 
despotic sway over himself, the stiff 
old Victoire, and all who came with- 
in her kingdom. She was soon the 



acknowledged belle of Chamtoc^^ 
and the number of her admirers and 
the zeal with which they contpeted 
for her hand in the village dance, or 
the honor of carrying her red moroc- 
co Heures to and from church oii 
Sundays and f(§te-da)rs, became a 
serious complication in the existence 
of the venerable cur6. For his flock 
loved him with the love that casteth 
out fear, and had no secrets from 
him; old and young went to him 
with their confidences as a matter of 
course, and the rival candidates for 
Marie's favors carried their hopes 
and fears and complaints of her and 
of each other to his sympathizing 
ears with merciless garrulity. It 
was no small thing to bear the bur- 
den of this contidenc*, to hearken 
to these knotty casesi. and to give 
advice and sympathy befitting each 
particular one. Th? cure, to be 
sure, had more experience than niosi 
men in this kind oi diplomacy, hav- 
ing been the bosom r onfidant of all 
the swains who had siqjhed to the 
belles of Chamtoce these forty years 
past; but he declared that Marie's 
lovers gave him more to do than the 
whole generation together. There 
were nine eligible partis going, and 
all nine were competing for her. The 
good man was driven to his wits* 
end. Marie remained serenely in- 
different to them all, and never gave 
a glance of encouragement to one 
above another, nor could her uncle 
detect the faintest sign of preference 
toward any of them. He took re- 
fuge, therefore, in perfect neutrality, 
and refused to interfere in behalf of 
any of the suitors. She was young 
enough to bide her time and try 
their fidelity before she adopted a 
choice so important to them and to 
herself. Marie was fifteen when she 
came to Chamtoc6. The revolu- 
tion had broken out in Paris and was 
spreading rapidly through the pro- 
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fmcesw La Vend6e, which was des* 
tmed !soon to play such a noble part 
in the fiercest tragedy the worid ever 
taw, was still comparatively quiet; 
but before Marie had spent two 3rears 
in her new home, the Royalist move- 
ment was firing the hearts of the 
Vend6ans, and the enthusiastic spirit 
of Charette and Cathelineau and 
Stoffel was fanning the flames of 
patriotism and goading the peasants 
to that grand and universal uprising 
whose story stands unparalleled in 
the annals of chivalrous loyalty. The 
Republican soldiers, Ifs bieus^ as they 
were called, were scouring the coun- 
try, depopulating villages, murdering 
the priests, and hunting down the 
nobles, ordering off whole streets to 
the guillotine in a batch, spreading ter- 
ror and devastation everywhere. The 
peasantry had risen en ntasse and 
joined the Royalist troops, and 
were selling their lives and their al- 
tars dear. Chamto.c6 was not behind 
hand in the patriotic movement It 
furnished its goodly contingent of 
soldiers to the king, and many were 
the episodes of daring and self-de- 
voted loyalty that marked the pro- 
gress of the Vendian cause in the 
pretty, peaceful village. 

Marie was just seventeen when the 
first recruitment took place. It was 
a bright spring morning. She was 
sitting in the latticed window of the 
presbytery parlor, a dark-eyed, merry- 
looking maiden in a fan-shaped Ven- 
d6an cap, whose soft white cambric 
frilling set off her warm olive com- 
plexion admirably, and made her a 
very pretty picture as she sat singing 
to her spinning-wheel, bobbing her 
head with a quick, graceful move- 
ment that kept time to the play of 
her foot and hands. At a table at 
the other end of the room the cur6 
was writing away diligently. He was 
too much absorbed in his work to be 
disturbed by the musical purring of 



Marie's wheel, or the broken snAtdi^ 
OS of song with which she varied the 
rond-rand and enlivened the pleasant, 
monotonous labor ; he knew sh6 was 
there, but her presence was no more 
hindrance to him than the sunshine 
that was streaming unbidden through 
the window, and filling the littie 
room with warmth and brightness. 

Suddenly the rond-rond ceased, 
Marie looked up, and fixed her eyes 
on some distant object alon^r on the 
road. Then she stood up, and said 
hurriedly : 

" Mon oncle ! mon oncle !" 

"Well, my child?" answered the 
cur6 abstractedly, without pausing 
from his work. 

" I see horsemen gallopinpj toward 
the village. Sont-ce les bleus /'* 

The word made the cur6 start like 
the touch of a spring. He dropped 
his pen and was beside her in an in- 
stant. They looked out steadily to- 
ward th'^ dust-cloud that was advan- 
cing rap'dly, and for one minute nei- 
ther spok*. Then the cure exclaim- 
ed joyfully • 

" No ! TTSey are Charette's men !" 

And so th^-y were. But none the 
less was there nause for Marie's cheek 
to grow pale, -md the heart of the 
old pastor to trat with a great emo- 
tion. They knew what brought these 
Royalist soldiers fc^ Chamtoc6. Cha- 
rette wanted men, and he had sent 
here to levy them. In less than an 
hour, every available man in the vil- 
lage was up on the place for inrpec- 
tion. The difficulty was whom to take 
and whom to refuse, for the brave fel- 
lows whose exploits and valor won 
for them later the sobriquet of peuple 
de g/ants (race nf giants) were all 
clamoring to be *:nrolled imdcr the 
kingis flag, and tc go forth and dit 
for the king's cause 

For the first time to-aay since that 
outbreak that had bound them \» 
closer brotherhood, F ^n^-oi** m* 
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Gaston quarrelled Both wanted to 
go, both were equally good for the 
service; the recruiting officer, unable 
to choose between them, declared 
they must decide for themselves. The 
only way to do this was to defer it 
to the cur6. They walked oflf to the 
church, where the old man was speak- 
ing plain, soul-stirring words of en- 
couragement and exhortation to a 
throng of men and women, the men 
exulting, the women weeping, but all 
of one mind and heart in the cause, 
and ready to give their best and 
dearest to serve under the banner of 
the fleur-de-lis. 

Marie was kneeling close by the 
altar, amidst a group of weeping 
mothers and sisters. Her eyes were 
dry, but dim and restless ; she spoke 
ij no one, but turned constantly to- 
ward the door, as if she were watch- 
ing for some new arrival. When the 
brothers came in, there was a move- 
ment, the crowd made way for them 
as they walked up to the altar, and 
hushed their sobs to hear what they 
were going to say. 

" Monsieur le Cur^," said Gaston, 
" only one of us may enlist, and you 
are to choose between us ; which of 
us may go and fight for the king ?*' 

" Ah ! my children, what is it you 
ask of me ! How can I choose !'* 
exclaimed the old man, clasping his 
h^nds. *' You are both dear to me ; 
I would ii::ve you both fight for the 
king and win a crown of glory. If 
you fall fighting in defence of God 
^nd his altars, yours will be the 
crown of the martyrs. Which is 
most pure at heart, strongest in faith, 
most worthy to serve in the cause of 
God ? He alone can tell !" 

" Francois I Francois !" cried ma- 
ny voices in chorus, and the people 
gatheped round \\\e poor man's friend, 
and ble;b?d hin^, and bid him jo} 
»f bein{\ chosen tv/i* the good fight. 

''So \c itr Slid t*:ie cur6; and 



Fran9ois knelt down, and the curt 
laid both hands upon his head and 
blessed him. 

Marie was a silent and unnoticed 
spectator of the scene. She was 
still on her knees, clasping the altar- 
rails with both hands so tightly that 
the strain left them white and blood- 
less. Francois waited till the crowd 
had followed M. le Cur£ out of 
the church, and it was empty except 
of the two, and then he went dose 
up to Marie and knelt down beside 
her. He did not speak, and she did 
not look at -him, but she knew that 
it was Francis. 

'< Marie 1" he said, and laid his 
hand on her arm. 

Then she turned and looked into 
his eyes, and these two knew that 
they loved each other. 

" If I fall, you will remember me, 
Marie, and pray for me," said Fran- 
9ois, taking her hand in both his. 

« Yes." 

" And, Marie, if I return — " 

" We will come to this same spot 
and bless God together, Frangois." 

" You will wait for me a year and 
a day ? 

" I will wait for you to the end of 
my life." 

They sent up one last prayer in 
silence, then kissed each other and 
parted. 

As Frangois left the church he met 
Gaston, who was seeking him in 
great concern everywhere. The bro- 
thers walked home arm-in-arm, dis- 
coursing with full hearts of this sud- 
den and solemn parting. When they 
entered the cottage, Fran9ois west 
straight to his room, and came out 
with a small deal box in his hand. 

'' Frere^' he said, "I have not 
much to trouble about in the way of 
property, but what I have you will 
keep for me. My savings are noth- 
ing to speak of, seven hundred fianci 
in all ; here is the box. I should not 
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lave had even that sum but for the 
sale ol' the cattle at Easter. Do the 
best you can for me with it ; lay it 
out in stock or grain — whatever brings 
mont as times go. The sheep were 
the best investment the last two 
fairs ; I wish I had done more in 
that line ; but I was never overwise 
with my money, and this will thrive 
better in your hands than in mine, 
frcre ; only I would rather you didn't 
let it lie out long at a time, as you 
do with your own ; gather it in soon 
after a good stroke, and let it grow 
till it's a good sum ; it's not safe in 
these days to leave one's money 
floating in any business." 

Gaston's astonishment had grown 
to stupefaction by the time his bro- 
ther brought this speech to an end. 
What did it mean, this sudden desire 
to make money and let it accumulate ? 
Fran9ois had all his life been as care* 
less of louis-d'or as of carrots or 
apples, and gave them away as read- 
ily for the asking ; and now that he 
was about to face the cannon, and 
stood a strong chance of never need- 
ijig them again, he was smitten with 
an insane desire to have them in- 
crease and multiply. Though Gas- 
ton said nothing, Fran9ois read this 
wonder in his eyes. 

" Don't think I've put my heart in 
the^.money," he said, laying a hand 
on Gaston's shoulder, and looking 
wistfully into his face ; '' I'd hand it 
to you for your own, to do as you 
liked with it, if I were alone in the 
world; but I'm noty/r^re, I've an- 
other to think of now." 

He drew away his hand, and avert- 
ed his face quickly, but Gaston saw 
his lip quiver, and the drops gather 
in his brave, truthful eyes. He saw 
•t all ^t a glance, and followed the 
recruit's figure, as it disappeared 
again into his room, with an expres- 
flon on his face that it was better for 
i)Oth Francois did not sed ; if he had 



looked at his brother then he would 
have read a secret that would have 
pierced his heart like a sword. Gas- 
ton stood staring after him as if he 
had been turned to stone, his fea- 
tures fierce and hard-set, the veins 
in his forehead swelling and throb- 
bing, all his frame shaken by a ve* 
hement struggle. Gaston mastered 
it, his face relaxed, and he went ill 
after Frangois. 

" Fr^re,'* he said, " you may trust 
me," and held out his hand to 
him. 

Frangois clasped it, but looking at 
his brother with a puzzled smile : 

" Trust thee ! " he repeated, " as if 
I needed thy pledge for that ! Bro- 
ther, I trust thee as I trust my sold.'* 

" And, /rere, as Monsieur le Cur6 
said just now, the best and purest are 
chosen for the sacrifice ; if — " 

" Plve Dieu et le Roi r cried 
Francois, raising his cap. Then he 
was silent a moment before he 
said: 

" If I fall, you will be a good bro- 
ther to Marie, and do what you can 
to comfort her." 

" And the money, what shall I do 
with it ?" 

" Give it to her." 

The brothers embraced, and set 
out in search of M. le Cur6, He 
blessed them all once more, and the 
brave young fellows fell into ranks 
with the soldiers, and marched off 
singing their battle-psalm, their hearts 
beating with high hope and faith 
and courage ; while brave Vend6an 
mothers followed them out of the vil- 
lage, speeding them with blessings 
and cries of Vive Dieuet It Roi! It 
echoed through the gathering twi- 
light with a strange, inspiring pathos. 
Quiet and darkness fell upon Cham- 
toc6, the shadows died out of the si- 
lent church, the red flame of the 
sanctuary lamp rose and fell, flicker- 
in«: like a crimson pufsein the glooRV 
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casting its halo on the bowed 
ImmI of the Vend6an soldier's JSoh- 

9t€. 



PART SECX)ND. 

Francois's money multiplied with 
flttch unprecedented luck in Gaston's 
keeping that the little deal box was 
soon too small to hold it. Gaston 
kept very litde money of his own in 
KajQd, he let it float, as his brother 
said, but whatever he had was always 
in gold-^he never took payment in 
anything else, and he followed the 
same plan for Francois. If it had 
been his own, he could not have put 
more zeal into the management of it ; 
and it was with a sense of personal 
pride and success that at the end of 
a year he counted over Fran9ois*s 
treasure, and found he had trebled 
the original eum. And Marie — how 
fared it with her ? She was waiting 
in patience and hope and prayer till 
the time named by Fran9ois as the 
furthest date of his return came and 
passed and brought no sign of him, 
and then her heart sank. She could 
not think that he would leave her in 
such cruel ignorance of his fate if he 
were still alive; but neither could 
she believe that h« was dead. They 
would have heard of it somehow. 
Bad news travels q.uickly at all times, 
and even in those davs of terror, when 
postal arrangements were broken 
up, and it was at the risk of his head 
that a messenger carried a letter, 
news came from the most distant 
points to out-of-the-way villages in a 
way that was almost miraculous. 
Les bUus were everywhere, ubiqui- 
tous, stealthy, vindictive, but they 
cculd not cut off communication be- 
tween the Royalists. Fresh recruits 
started from Chaintoce, and wounds 
and deaths and nobje exploits were 
chronicled from the distant camp or 



battle-field, but not a woid caiL# 
over the hUly plains of La Vendue to 
tell of the Idte of Francois LionvaL 
Two years went by, and still the si- 
lence was unbroken. Then one 
morning Gaston dressed himself with 
unwonted care, and went to the pres- 
bytery. He found M. le Cur^ alone. 
They sat some time together, and 
when the young man rose to take his 
leave, the cur6 said : 

"You will meet her probably on 
the way home. Plead your own 
cause, my boy ; I have done what I 
could for you; you have my best 
blessing if you can persuade Marie. •* 

Gaston met her and pleaded. But 
not successfully. '' Frangois said a 
year and a day, and after that, if you 
did not hear, you might be sure he 
had gone before us," urged Gaston, 
choosing the word that would fall 
less harshly on his listener's heart ; 
" and now two years have passed and 
he has neither written nor sent. I 
do not ask you to forget him, or to 
cease to love him ; we will both love 
him, and think of him always as dear 
brother, and he will be happier in 
heaven for seeing you happy here. 
Let me fulfil my promise to him that 
I would take care of you. Come 
home with me, Marie, and be my 
wife !" 

" I promised that I would wait for 
him," answered Marie, her dark eyes 
looking out toward the west with a 
gaze of patient longing as she walked 
on by Gaston's side. 

" A year and a day. You told me 
he said a year and a day." 

" He said it, but * I put no limit to 
the time. I said I would wait to 
the end." 

" But he would not have it, Marie; 
he loved you too well to wish you to 
waste your life in solitude and vain 
hopes." 

But Marie shook her head and t» 
peated : 
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^I ptomised I would wait for 
him.** 

'^And your uncle — does his wish 
count for nothing ? You know that he 
has long since given up all hope, and 
that the thought of leaving you alone 
in ^e world is embittering his old 
age. ' I am getting old/ he said to me 
just now, 'but the only thing that 
makes me dread death is this anxiety 
about my pauure fetUe, Who will 
take care of her when I am gone ?' 
1 promised Francois I would, mon 
phei I said. ' Then go and plead 
with her for yourself and for me,* he 
replied, ' that Marie may let you keep 
your promise.* *' 

They walked on in silence till they 
came to the gate of the presbytery, 
and Marie raised her face to Gas- 
ton's and said : 

•* Wait one year more, Gaston, and 
then, if you still wish, come and tell 
me, and I will go home with you." 

** I have waited three years already, 
and I would wait as many more to win 
you," answered the young man ; and 
as he bent his face over hers — not a 
handsome face, but illuminated now 
by eyes that were liquid and beau- 
tiful with beseeching love — Marie 
thought that, since she must choose a 
home when her uncle was gone, she 
would rather share Gaston's than 
any other, and that it might not be 
such a difficult thing to love him by- 
and-by. 

That nightjwhen Gervoisehad gone 
to bed, and the place was quiet and 
all the bolts drawn, Gaston took out 
Francois* money-bag and counted 
over the contents. It was a good 
round sum now. He built up the 
louis into little piles and reckon ed 
them, and then poured them back 
into the bag ; and the coins flashed 
like little suns in the dim light of his 
lantern ; and Gaston feasted his eyes 
on them : he thrust his hand into the 
aeap, and, gathering up a handful of 



corns, let tliem drip down tliR>tt||h Ws 
fingers one by one, listening lo the 
pure ring of the metal as if tt had 
been music, as indeed it was to fnm. 
Now that Marie had promised to be 
his wife, this gold which was her& 
would soon be his, and before the 
year was out it would be a still big- 
ger heap. He had not told her or 
the cur6 that Francois had left any 
money in hif charge, not from any 
idea of latent treachery to Francois 
— oh, no ! Gaston was incapable of 
that ; but it had been his dream ever 
since Francois had gone to win Ma- 
rie and then settle this money on her» 
telling her, of course, whose gift it 
was. Partly from methodical habit, 
and partly from an unconfessed plea- 
sure in the sight and touch of the gold, 
he had made a point of counting it 
all over after every fresh transaction, 
but from this night out he began to 
count it oftener. The fact that it was 
now to all intents and purposes his 
own added a new zest to the opera- 
tion, and the prospect of it became 
by degrees the chief solace of hi» 
working hours, till at last he came 
to count it regularly every night and 
to long for the moment when he 
could lock his door and turn the 
flame of his lantern on the burning 
blaze of the gold. 

The year came to an end. There 
was no news of Francois, and Gas- 
ton, being still of the same mind, 
claimed his promise, and Marie came 
home with him. 

But seven months later Francois 
was tramping along through the snow 
on his way to Chamtoc6, and now he 
is sitting before the pine- wood fire in 
Monsieur le Curb's parlor. He had 
not asked for Marie, and the cur6 
had not named her. The dumb en- 
treaty of Francois* eyes smote him 
to the heart, and he had no^ the cour- 
age to tell the pilgrim that the light 
which had lured him on through the 
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smcrke of the battle, in the dreary 
watches of the bivouac, in the many 
miseries of his soldier life, was a mi- 
rage that had tempted him along the 
desert path, only to mock him when 
he neared it, and fade out of the sky 
tike a false and fickle star. No ; he 
had not the courage to tell him that 
Marie was his brother's wife. 

When the cur6 entered the cot- 
tage, he found Gaston sitting down 
to his dinner alone. Marie had gone 
to nurse a sick neighbor's child. The 
cur6 was glad of her absence. It 
made his mission easier. *'*' Mon 
garfon,'' he said at once, " I bring 
news that .will startle you, and I am 
thankful to be able to break it to you 
before Marie hears it. Your brother 
is come back." The cur^ expected 
his announcement to startle Gaston, 
as he had said, but he was not pre- 
pared for the effect it produced. 
The young man stood bolt upright, 
looked at the cur6 with wild, scared 
e>es, and dropped again into his 
chair without uttering a word. 

" Have you told him ? " he gasped, 
after an interval of silence that the 
old priest felt himself incapable of 
breaking. 

"No; her name was not mentioned 
by either of us." 

" Ha I " Gaston drew a breath of 
reUef ; " then perhaps — who knows ? 
He may take it less to heart than we 
fear ? " 

" I don't know. At his age, four 
years is a long absence ; still we can- 
not tell. But at any rate, my son, 
you must come and give him a bro- 
ther's welcome, and do what a bro- 
ther's love can do to lighten the dis- 
appointment to him." 

He took Gaston's arm, and they 
went out to the presbytery together. 

The curb's heart belied his words 
when he held out the hope that 
Francois' love might not have borne 
unchanged the test of absence. He 



knew the youth too wdl tor bdkiPt 

it. And he was right 

The meeting between the brbthen 
was quiet, but none the less terrible. 
The cur6 told Fran9ois how it had all 
happened ; how faithfully Marie had 
kept her troth, hoping long after he 
and Gaston had given up all hope ; 
how at length he had urged her to 
listen to Gaston; and how, tardily 
and with a sad heart, she had 3delded 
to both their entreaties. Francois 
heard him to the end, and then, in a 
voice of heart-rending gentleness, he 
said : 

*• It was my fault, fr^re ; I do not 
blame thee. God's will be done ! '* 

He held out his hand, Gaston 
clasped it, and the brothers stood for 
a moment face to face in silence. 
Both were very pale, but it was not 
Francois who was the paler of the 
two. 

Gaston went home, and Frangois 
watched his figure across the little 
garden and down the road till it dis- 
appeared like a blue speck on the 
white background, and then he feD 
upon the curb's neck and sobbed 
like a woman. 

' Before many hours Chamtoce was 
on tiptoe with alarm and curiosity. 
A shepherd had arrived in haste with 
the news that one of the royalist 
captains had passed through Saumur 
in disguise, and been traced to Cha- 
pelle-aux-lys, whence Us bleus were 
started in pursuit of him ; there was 
a large price on his head; and Us 
bUus were so enraged against him 
for his desperate exploits and for 
having baffled them so long, that 
they were resolved to show no quar- 
ter to the people that harbored him 
and would set fire to the town rathei 
than let him escape. An old cow- 
herd who had been born and bred in 
the service of the Maulevriers had re- 
cognized Fran9ois L6onvel on the 
road, and, guessing whither he was 
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bound, had sent a trusty messenger 
with a word of warning to Chaaitoce. 

Gaston was the only person, be- 
sides the cur6 and Victoire, who 
knew of his brother*s arrival so far, 
and when Gervoise came in with this 
news, which she caught from the vil- 
lage gossips on her way from even- 
ing prayers, his first impulse was to 
rush to the presbytery, and warn his 
brother to start at once, and seek 
some safer hiding-place. He went 
out quickly, but, as he had his hand 
on the wicket, he saw Marie coming 
towards the cottage. She was the 
last person he wished to meet just 
then, but he could not avoid her with- 
out exciting surprise in her mind, and 
perhaps suspicion. So he tarried till 
she came, wondering why she walked 
so slowly, as if she did not make 
sure he was waiting for her, or as if — 
as Gaston's heart whispered to him — 
she would rather he went without 
speaking to her. Why ? Was it pos- 
sible the truth had come to her ears 
already? He could not believe it, 
still it was with a painful quickening 
of his pulse that he saw her at that 
leisurely pace. 

"Were you waiting for me, Gas- 
ton ?" she said simply. 

** No. I am going in to Monsieur 
le Cur6 for a minute ; I will be back 
presently. Are you not well, Ma- 
rie ?" 

" Yes, mon ' ami^ quite well, only 
tired and cold." 

She drew her shawl closer round 
her with a little shudder, and passed 
him and entered the cottage. Gas- 
ton's heart leaped up as if an adder 
had stung it, and then sank as 
suddenly with a horrible faintness. 
He leaned against the snow-stuffed 
hedge and felt as if the very life 
were fix)zen within him. The blood 
rushed to his throat ; he put his hand 
to his forehead as if a spasm of pain 
had f tunned him ; but soon rousing 



himself from his absent attitude, he 
walked on to the presbytery. But 
he did not enter it. He did not see 
it, in fact. He walkevl on and on 
hke a man in a dream, looking neith- 
er to the right nor the left, and when 
suddenly he remembered where he 
was, and whither he was bound, he 
had left the village more than a 
league behind him, and was standing 
on the sloping beach of St. Florent, 
under the shadow of its semicircular 
hills that look down upon the Loire, 

where the little islet of sits like 

a brooding swan midway in its wa- 
ters. The night had fallen, but the 
moon was not yet up, and the dark- 
ness was only lightened by the snowy 
reflex of the landscape. A bank of 
cloud hung like a heavy curtain over 
the hill, and hid away the moon. 
Somehow Gaston was glad of the 
darkness. But it was in vain that 
he strove to make it dark within. 
No outer darkness could concea> 
from him the workings of his hear,. 
He saw into its troubled depths as 
clearly as if a thousand moons had 
been shining in the purple vault 
above him. He saw the tempter 
busy with his fiercest instincts, and 
he saw what a base and miserable 
tool he was. Ay, but desperate as 
well as base. Much must be forgiv- 
en to a desperate man. Here was 
his whole Hfe wrecked. His wife's 
affection and trust — he felt it had 
not yet grown to love — was lost to 
him; his gold was lost to him — his 
precious, darling gold, that he had 
hugged to his heart till it grew to be 
a part of it, a second wife ; and he 
n^ust give it up just at a moment 
when he wanted it as he had never 
done before, and had laid out all his 
money, and had not a louis to ring 
on his hearthstone except this gold 
of Frangois'. A curse upon the hour 
he took it! Francois would never 
ask it back — ^never accept itgiaost 
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ikdf 9 Gaston felt But Marie would 
never consent to keep it No, and 
she would erow to hate him in spite 
of herself tor having come between 
her and Francois, and forced her to 
break her troth to him. His life, 
that was so bright and rich, how 
dark and wTetched it had become 
within these last few hours! And 
was there no rescue from it all ? Yes. 
He had only to speak a word, and 
he was saved. Let him start off 
now, before Marie kiew of Fran9ois's 
return, and meet Us bleus^ and they 
would come quietly to the presbjrte- 
ry, and take him away in the night, 
and there would be an end of Fran- 
9ois for ever, and of the misery he 
was going to cause. Treachery? 
Bah ! His was the treachery to come 
back after being as good as dead all 
this time. Was it a crime to have 
married Marie, when he left her 
three whole years without a word of 
love or a sign of existence? She 
was happy now, but if once she saw 
Francois she would never know hap* 
piness again. The sight of his mise- 
ry would fill her heart with remorse, 
and break it. What right had Fran- 
cois to go away at all when he knew 
that Marie loved him? It was no 
doing of Gaston's that; he wanted 
to go in his stead. Would that he 
had ! But now he was to be a ruin- 
ed, blighted man to the end of his 
days. And to what purpose? To 
save Francois from being shot a little 
sooner than he might be; for so 
surely as he had a head on his shoul- 
ders, so surely would he have a bul- 
let through it some day. No one 
would be the worse of his having it 
to-morrow instead of a month hence 
or a year, and two human beings 
would be considerably the better of 
It 

Gaston had flung himself on a 
snow-heap by the side of the river, 
his face buried in his arms,, while he 



worked out his wrongs and his de- 
spair to this conclusion. Fnn^oii 
must die. There was no otiier way 
out of it Once he brought his nund 
to face this alternative and dose with 
it, there was no time to be lost, and it 
would be dangerous to go over the 
ground again. He most act at once 
if he were to act at alL Gaston 
shook the snow from his arms, and 
sprang to his feet But a change 
had come over the scene, and he 
could hardly realize that it was the 
same he had surveyed in the dim 
white darkness half an hour previ- 
ously. The heavy bank of doad 
had melted away; only one suEiaB 
patch remained, fringed with alvery 
rays that lighted up the sky like die 
glory of a tabernacle ; all round it 
myriads of stars were twinkling in 
the liquid depths of blue, and gazing 
on their own brightness in the steel- 
blue mirror of the Loire, that trem- 
bled lightly as the golden shafts shot 
down through it and illuminated its 
cold, pure bosom like a second hea- 
ven. Presently, the moon came out, 
not '' pale for weariness of climbing ** 
the steep sky, but radiant and beau- 
tiful, and shone serenely in the dear 
December heaven, and all the world 
was bathed in silvery twilight The 
solemnity of the scene thrilled through 
Gaston's soul, and made his pulse 
beat with an imknown fear ; but it 
was the ennobling fear with which 
nature inspires us in her sublimest 
aspects — ^the reverent awe that uplifts 
the soul, not the guilty terror that 
casts it down, paralyzing and debas- 
ing it 

His ghastly project cowered be- 
fore him like a fiend dragged fircna 
outer darkness into the splendor of 
God's sunshine. The divine beaa^ 
of the world without rebuked and 
annihilated the foulness of the world 
within. No base or treadMroaa 
thoughts could contemplate the pm^ 
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^> Afid gk>0' ^^ ^^^ starry splendor, 
AHit AOt perish. It drew the earth 
cieaveaward, aod made all things 
grand and solemn. The meek, low 
hills grew mighty and majestic ; they 
stretched their pure white peaks to 
kiss the stars, soaring high above the 
hamits of men, as if they scorned 
the earth, and would have xu^ugbt in 
common with the pettiness, the guilt, 
and the folly that had their dwelling 
on the plain. The very silence had 
a voice in it more powerful than 
thunder. It rang with inarticulate 
harmonies through Gaston's soul — 
mysterious, unuttered whisperings, as 
of angels hovering to and fro, brush- 
ing the crystal twilight with their 
wings. 

And were there not angels near him 
in his hour of struggle ? Did he not 
hear them pleading at his heart, 
touching his storm-tossed spirit with 
their loving, beseeching eyes, weep- 
ing, perhaps, over the impending ruin 
of his God-imaged soul ? Surely, if 
angels ever weep, earth has no mise- 
ry more worthy of their tears. And 
were they less powerful than the fall- 
en spirits who were fighting against 
them for the noble prize, or did they 
love God's human creature less than 
the fiends hate him ? 

Gaston called to mind the days 
long ago, when he was an innocent 
child, and prayed evexy night to his 
angel guardian before lying down to 
sleep, and believed that the beautiful 
benign spirit stood at the right side 
of his little cot, watching him while 
he slept It was many a day since 
he had prayed, but now the words 
came back on him with a strange, im- 
pelling power, and played upon his 
heart like the notes of a long-forgot- 
ten melody. They rose to his lips, 
but he choked them down. He 
could not let them pass. Whom was 
he to 8[^eak to — .ra angel? There 
was a guH between the Judaa that 



he was to-day and the u£ sullied lit* 
tie child who used to breathe Ihal 
prayer m an angel's ear. 

Gaston felt the scene was subdii* 
ing his soul to a dangerous sofknesa^ 
and unnerving him for his purpose. 
What a fool he was to stand there 
moon-gazing! He turned his back 
on the river and the hills, and strode 
homeward at a rapid pace. He tried 
to sing, but his voice jarred like 9 
discord on the holy silence, and he 
checked himself. It was near ten 
when he re-entered the villafo 
Every house was closed and quiets 
but not asleep. This was Christmas 
eve. The children were put to bed 
with many a promise that they should 
be called for midnight Mass, but 
most of the elders were watchiog, 
saying their rosaries, or singing C0ti 
tiques in family groups while awaiting 
the summons of the bell to gather 
round the crib of the new-born King. 
Gaston saw the lights gleaming from 
many windows, and wished them 
out. He had no mind to be seen 
prowling alone in the snow at this 
time of night, and on such a night, 
so he crept on stealthily under the 
shadow of the cottages, till he came 
to his own gate. He dreaded meet- 
ing Marie, and having to answer her 
questions as to why he had been out 
so long. But perhaps she would ask 
no questions. Was she really so pale 
when he met her that time, or waa it 
his terrified fancy ? Anyhow, she 
could not know yet for certain that 
Fran9ois was here, whatever fears 01 
hopes — yes, Gaston must use the 
word — the gossip that had reached 
her ears may have suggested. But 
on entering the bright, spacious kitch- 
en where the table was spread for 
supper, all its pewter and delft glanc- 
ing in the light of the pine^logs that 
blazed merrily in the broad chimney 
he saw no one but old Gervoisc. sit* 
ting bolt upright in a& high-backed 
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chair in the chimney-corner^ and nod- 
ding significantly at the knitting that 
lay on her knees. The noise he made 
drawing a stool to the fire awoke her. 
He asked where her mistress was, 
and Gervoise told him that Marie 
had come in for a few minutes and 
then gone out again, and that they 
were not to expect her home that 
night, as the child was worse. He 
was glad of her absence ; yet it fright- 
ened him. Was it a pretext — was she 
shrinking from him, afraid or loath to 
meet him 1 At any rate, it changed 
his intention of starting at once ; he 
decided that he would wait till all 
tlie village was up and astir for mid- 
night Mass, and then he would slip 
off and ride hard, so as to reach 
Chapelle-aux-lys and be back again 
before daylight and Marie's return. 
He said he did not care to eat any- 
thing, and went up to his room. He 
locked himself in, lighted his lantern, 
and pulled out the fatal money-bag; 
he felt he must strengthen himself 
by the sight of the gold, and count over 
his treasure once more, to make sure 
it was worth the price he was going 
to pay for it. This done, he flung 
himself undressed on the bed, and, 
worn out by the conflict of the last 
few hours, was soon sound asleep. 
But he had not been asleep long be- 
fore he was aroused by a long knock- 
ing at his door, and a rough voice 
demanded admittance. Gaston 
sprang to his feet. 

" Who's there ?" he said. 

" Les bieus. Open in the name of 
the republic !" and the speaker dealt 
a blow on the door that nearly broke 
it in. 

* Gaston opened without further 
parley, and six men entered the 
room. 

*'What do you want?" he asked. 

" We want one Frangois Leonval 
who is concealed in this house. Tell 
IAS where to find him and we will go. 



and do you no harm ; but if yon tr^ 
to shirk it — " The man swore # 
brutal oath, and pointed his pistol at 
Gaston's head. 

But Gaston L6onval had a Yen- 
d6an's spirit withal. It was not to 
dastardly personal cowardice that he 
would betray his brother ; he felt the 
cold touch of the muzzle on his fore- 
head, and, quietly pushing it aside, 
he told the man he might search the 
house, and he wished him joy if he 
found what he was looking for. 
"We had better begin by the out- 
houses and the garden," said the one 
who seemed to take the lead ; " two of 
you stay inside to prevent any tricks, 
while we. are outside." And he left 
the room, followed by all but one 
soldier, who remained to mount 
guard over Gaston. 

But a safer and stronger sentinel 
was keeping watch by the wretched 
brother, urging him with terrible pow- 
er and show of reason to say the 
word th:4t would free him for ever. 
Only an hour ago, he was resolved 
to run great risks to say it, and now 
he had only to make a sign, and ru» 
no risk whatever, and he could not 
bring himself to do it. Confound 
that moonshine ! It had made a wo- 
man of him. He went to the win- 
dow and looked down into the gar- 
den to watch the proceedings of the 
soldiers. Then he heard them search- 
ing the rooms below, banging door& 
and overturning everything, and pre- 
sently the officer came up-stairs 



agam. 



" Hearken, mon gargon^ it's no use 
trying to play hide-and-seek with hs 
bletis^^ he said, " you won't find it an- 
swer. Now, once for all, where it 
this Frangois Leonval ?" 

" I tell you he's not here," replied 
Gaston doggedly; "if he was, you 
would find him." 

" Most likely, if we had time to 
lose hammering at the walls and 
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hunting up the chimneys; but ie$ 
hieus have a more expeditious way ol 
going to work. When we can't bag 
our game, we fire it So walk out, 
and we will set a light to the house 
and make a little Christmas bonfire 
for you. If he's a coward, he'll soon 
cry merd / If he's a brave man, why 
he'll go out in a blaze, and that's as 
good a death as another. So here 
goes, give me the light !" 

He seized the lantern, took out 
the socket, and deliberately advanced 
towards the bed. 

" Hold !" cried Gaston, clutching 
his outstretched arm ; " the man you 
are in search of is not here ; he is at 
the presbytery." 

The bieu laid down the light. 

" Stay here," he said to the soldier 
who had remained in the room ; " we 
will whistle for you when it's time 
to jom us." 

He descended the stairs quickly, 
and Gaston heard the door close, 
and saw the five figures disappear 
down the road. After that he seem- 
ed to fall into a sort of stupor, and 
stood without moving hand or foot, 
staring stolidly out of the window, 
while the soldier waited in silence for 
the promised signal. It came at last, 
wounding the silence like the hiss of 
a snake, and Gaston knew that his 
brother was in the hands of the tor- 
turers. 

No sooner was he alone than a 
legion of demons seemed to people 
the room, filling it with hideous 
forms and voices, mocking and scoff- 
ing, and asking him what he had 
done with his brother. He stamped 
in rage, and dashed his hands through 
his hair, and began to walk rapidly 
up and down. But the spectres kept 
pace with him, grinning and hooting 
and repeating with maddening itera- 
tion: "What have you dore with 
your brother ? " 
' « What hac! he done with him ?" 



cried Gaston aloud — " why, only what 
Fran9ois would have done with him- 
self sooner or later. And was he to 
let his house be burnt down and 
his gold melted to postpone the 
day perhaps for twenty-four hours ? 
Pshaw ! what an idiot he was to take 
on so about it. It was all that whis- 
tle that set his nerves on an edge. 
Why did it keep on hissing and 
hissing ? The bleus and their capture 
were half a mile out of ear-shot by 
this. Fate had been good to Gaston, 
and served him much better than he 
could have served himself. It had 
taken the matter out of his hands, 
and he had been no more than a pas- 
sive agent in its grasp, in the grasp 
of law an<l might — ay, and right too. 
When Francois came back like a 
simpleton and thrust his head into 
the lion's mouth, what could he ex- 
pect but that it would close on him 
and crunch him ? It was over now. 
Marie would never hear of his return 
and need never curse the day she 
gave her hand to Gaston, and Gas- 
ton might sleep in peace, and without 
being haunted by terrors of nis bro- 
ther's return." Thus did he argue 
with the fiend and strive to beat him 
off, and stifle remorse that had enter- 
ed his soul, and was gnawing at him 
with fierce, relentless tooth. But it 
would not do. Across the legion of 
fiends there flitted visions of the past, 
that he could not shut his eyes to, 
struggle as he would. First, there 
rose before him a curly- headed lit- 
tle brother whose small arms were 
round Gaston's neck, clasping him 
as they lay in a little cot beside their 
mother, breathing softly in sweet 
child slumber; then he beheld a 
frank, bright boy kneeling with him 
beside that mother's death-bed, while 
she blessed them and promised to 
meet them in heaven. Then the boy 
was a youth who stood with his hand 
on Gaston's shoulder, and looked 
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bto his eyes, and said : ^ Brother, I 
trust thee as I trust mj soul 1 " This 
iaded airay, and he saw the same 
youth bronzed and war-worn, and 
betrayed in his manly trust, but 
still holding out his hand to Gaston, 
and saying with the we]l•remembe^ 
ed voice, now husky with the strong 
man's agony : ^ I do not blame 
diee, brother; God's will be done I* 
Slowly but vividly the visions rose 
before Gaston's soul, and he could 
not but look on them, and, as he 
looked, sweet memories of his child- 
hood rushed upon him like a torrent 
and bore him down; his boasted 
courage was gone, his pride, his love, 
his gold melted away like fisdse phan- 
toms, and he was alone with his sm 
and his despair. He remembered 
Franfois* noble unselfishness, his 
truth, his grateful love of their com- 
mon mother, his reverence for her 
tightest wish; he remembered his 
many acts of kindness to the poor 
and the suffering, and how he had 
seen him followed by blessings from 
the old and young whom his genero- 
sity had helped and comforted ; and 
oh I bitterest of all was the memory of 
their parting, when Fran9ois gave him 
his little hoard in trust, and bid him 
take care of Marie. And this was 
the brother he had sold ! O God ! 
It was all too horrible to be true. Gas- 
ton seized the bag of gold, rushed 
from the house and into the stable, 
and, without waiting to saddle her, 
leaped on his mare's back, and dashed 
off in pursuit of Us bUus. They were 
only six, and he had gold enough to 
buy them if he only came in time. 
The mare flew as if she knew what 
hung on her speed, dashing up the 
snow that spattered her flanks and 
enveloped her rider in a moving cloud 
as they galloped along. The moon 
was 8^1 magnificent, and the sUirs 
^one down with the same calm 
ipiendor^the patient, far-away s^Ms 



^t 1793 years ago rang out %m 
glad ti(Hngs to the watchers on tlie 
hittB of Judea : Glory to God I Peace 
to men 1 Gaston, as he flew past tiie 
scene of his recent struggle, felt a 
chin of supernatural terror fiteese him 
to the marrow of his bones. The 
stars stooped down till they seemed 
to toudi him, and pierce him with 
needles of fire; the hills, the stem, 
uncompromising hills, shook their 
pale brows at him, and turned and 
ran with him through the waste of 
snow; and above them, fix>m the 
batdements of heaven, rang out a 
myriad voices in ecstatic song : Glorj 
to God ! Peace to men ! But erer 
and anon, breaking the high harmo* 
ny of tliat song, came a shriek as of 
a mocking fiend : ^ V7hat hast thoo 
done with thy brother ? " 

The mare took a longer stride and 
put out her strength with a sudden 
increase of veheriience as they came 
to a turn in the road where it crossed 
the river and rounded the base erf* 
the hills. Gaston's heart leaped 1^ to 
his throat, as he caught the hammer- 
ing of hoofs ahead. Thank heaven 
he was in time. The horsemen 
caiue in sight. They slackened their 
speed, nay, they were dismounting 
now. Out in the open road with no 
shelter of any sort in sight ? What 
did it mean ? The mare strode on. 
A few more pulls, and she wculd be 
up with them. Gaston could distin* 
guish the trim figures of the soldten 
and Fran9ois's loose peasant dress^ 
But now he lost sight of them ; they 
had moved behind a hedge. OrAj 
for a moment. The six slim figdres 
emerged firom the snowy foreground, 
and six musVets gleamed horizontal 
in the mooriigUt 

** Hold ! in th.e uame of heaven. 
hcM !" s'lriekef*. Gaston. 

He f.ung &jwf. the l-zag. that bumi 
and f^enn the f^oV r.pyVa\g on llle 
-ground- -bnt i« vas late; Aera 
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a rattle, and flash followed flash, 
is he sprang from his horse and 
rushed between the murderers and 
his brother. Francois lay prostrate, 
writhing in the snow, that his blood 
was turning to crimson. Their e^es 
met for one moment, and then Fran- 
cis' closed for ever. Gaston fell on 
tii€ body with a cry that was like the 
shriek of a condemned soul; and 
tiien he felt a hand on his arm. 

"There are the midnight bells 
sbuAding," said old Gervoise, in a 
querulous voice. " I have been call- 
ing to you through the door these 
ten minutes, and you wouldn't awake. 
I thought you were dead, so I got 
my own key and opened it." 

Gaston, dazed and terror-stricken, 
And doubting still whether he was 
dreammg or waking, started up, and 
told Gervoise not to wait for him, that 
he would follow her in a minute. 
Then he fell upon his knees, and 
prayed as a soul might do who had 
passed the gate " where hope enters 
not," and been snatched back from 
the dark abyss. • 

*^ It was a vision to save me from 
the crime of Cain. Blessed be the 
mercy that has rescued me 1** 

He Ughted a candle, opened a 
drawer in which he kept some writ- 
ing materials, and sat down with a 
pen in his hand. He hid his face in 
his hands, and his lips moved con- 
Tulsively in prayer for a moment, 
and then he began to write. It was 
not long. He did not read the letter 
over, but sealed it with a broad red 
seal, and then, with that strange force 
of habit that asserts itself so unac- 
GQuntably in moments of supreme 
emotion, he carefully replaced the 
pen and paper in the drawer. After 
this he laid the letter on the table in 
the middle of the room, and, taking 
Us coat and cap, sallied out into the 
sight 

The Christmas bdls were ringing 



out their welcome to the new-born 
King, tripping in silver-footed chime 
on the midnight silence, grave attd 
merry, full of glad pathos and exult- 
ing hope, and forebodings solemn 
and tender. And the hymns and an- 
thems of the villagers answered their 
call and swelled the chorus of tfie 
chimes; but the voice of a noble 
sacrifice that went up from Gast(ni*s 
heart mingled in diviner harmony 
with the pure joy-jargon of the bdls. 
He entered the church, but, instead 
of going up to his accustomed seat^ 
he stood near the door, half conced- 
ed by the angel holding the binitiir* 
He saw the stream of familiar tsLdsk 
flow in and take their places, ahd 
then turn with eager expectation t6- 
ward the sacristy. The well-trained 
voices of the choir, uusustained hy 
harp or organ, intoned the glorious 
hymn, AdesU Fidelis^ and old HiA 
young answered in loud-voiced dho- 
rus : Vtniie adoremus^ Venite in Beik- 
lehem I The altar was wreathed wi& 
lights and flowers, every pillar vtA 
picture-frame sparkled with the red- 
berried holly; the little lowly crfb 
with its suggestive imagery glowed 
with crimson lamps; and before it 
the loving prayer of simple hearts 
made a fitting welcome for the Ch'Hid 
that was bom in poverty, and fiiif^ 
worshipped by shepherds. As mfd- 
night struck, die door of the sadr&ty 
opened, and Monsieur le Cur6 iii Mi 
grandest vestments came forth ; b^l 
before the door had dosed again, 
Gaston caught sight of a figure kned* 
ing furtively behind it He gave one 
long look at the golden door of the 
tabemade, signed himself with the 
sign of the cross, and slipped out of 
the church. 

Early on Christmas morning, a 
horseman rode in fix)m Chapelle-aiix« 
lys with a letter for M. le Cur6 1 It 
was signed Ltnson^ soldaidela R^mk- 
Uque; and its purport was to infima 
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him that one Francois L^onval, who 
Ka^ bom amis for nearly four years 
against the republic, and taken refuge 
th^ day before at Chamtoc6, whither 
the soldiers of the republic were 
bound in pursuit of him, had, in or- 
der to prevent the shedding of inno- 
cent' blood, left his native village in 
the . night, and of his own free will 
given himself up to justice. He had 
died like a soldier, worthy of a bet- 
tar.cause, and had begged the writ- 
er to bear his last words to the cur6 
of.Chamtoc6, which were that he was 
h^py to give his life for God and 
the king ; and he prayed a blessing 
on his brother, and Marie his sister- 
in-law, and begged them and the 
cuLr6 to be mindful of him in their 
players. He fell crying Vive Dieu 
ei le Roi I which treasonable words 
had been enough to shoot him again 
if 4ie were alive ; but being dead, the 
wnt^r, who respected a brave man, 
thpugh he was a traitor, conveyed 
theim in fulfilment of his promise to 
Francois Leonval. 

Soion after this event the Reign of 
Ttjtror came to an end. The fertile 
fields of La Vendue smoked once 
more under the furrowing ploughshare, 
and peace and plenty smiled upon the 
la]i4.* Absent ones returned to glad- 
den many hearts, and to tell the story 
of| their short and wonderful cam- 
paign, and brought back glory-laden 
banpers, tattered and blood-stained, 
to iMhg in the village church, as tro- 



phies of Vend^an valor, to show fa«^ 
ture sons of La Vendue how theif 
fathers had fought the good fight. ! 
Once more there was marrying and 
giving in marriage, and toil and pros- 
perity reigned in Chamtoc6. 

When the winter snows had twice 
melted off the hills, and the snow- 
drops peeped up under the grimy 
hedges, like white-robed little choria- . 
ters singing their glad good-by to the 
winter, and the lusty young spring 
had laid his emerald finger on the,, 
earth, the bells rang out their full, 
exhilarating peal, and a gay proces- 
sion wound its way to the church, 
where Monsieur le Cur6 in his sur- 
plice and stole awaited the bridal 
train. His voice shook, a:nd big 
drops rolled down his aged cheeks, 
as he laid his hand on the two bow- 
ed heads and called down the blessing 
of the God of Abraham on Marie and 
Francois L6onval. This was his last 
ministration. He tarried long enough 
to bless the marriage of his two best- 
loved children, and then he went 
home. They laid hip to rest beside 
a humble grave that was always fresh- 
ly decked with flowers. It bore a 
white stone cross and a marble slab, 
on which it was recorded that Fran- 
cois Leonval in life was a brother 
with a noble heart, and in death a 
martyr who had died for a noble 
cause, and that, like his Master, 
^ having loved his own, he loved th< 
to the end.'* 
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Tub rain is falling heavily, to-night. 
It has a dull, desolate, lonely sound, 
as if it were bent upon reminding me 
of another night more desolate, dull, 
and lonely even than the present. 
AVhat right have I, who have so much 
happiness about me now, to be search- 
ing the dark annals of past sorrow, 
or to unearth a hidden misery, that 
will come like a blighting shadow be- 
tween me and all tlie pleasures that 
might be mine ? Yet that rainy, dis- 
mal night does come back to me with 
a force and terror I would rather not 
remember. 

I would rather not remember it, 
because my son, just budding into 
manhood, has left me to-night, for the 
first time, and gone to take his place 
in an old firm in a neighboring city. 
The world and its allurements are 
temptingly laid out before him. He 
is a noble, handsome boy, so bright 
and promising. They tell me he will 
alwa3rs have friends, plenty of friends; 
that he has all the elements of popu- 
larity, and is destined to become a 
general favorite. Dangerous attrac- 
tions these; they have made wisei- 
heads than yours, my darling, very 
giddy and very light ; hearts, too, have 
been brought to mourning, while the 
admiring friends of yesterday could 
cast only a look of pity on their lost 
friends as they passed by. 

My own broUier was all this ; gift- 
ed in an eminent degree with energy 
and manly courage to sustain him in 
any generous undertaking. We had 
everything to hope from him ; he had 
everything to hope from himself. 
AVith prospects fair and bright, an old 
banker, a friend of my father's, gave 
him an eligible situation. It was an 



office of trust ; he was proud of the 
confidence placed in him, and left 
home with the full resolve of filling it 
with honor to himself and credit tb 
the good man who had placed him 
there. His letters were pleasant and 
joyous, full of the new pleasures he 
had never dreamed of in our quiet 
life at home. His graceful manners 
and natural gendeness soon establish- 
ed him as a favorite in society; his 
social pleasures were daily increasing, 
and his attention to business was both 
active and energetic. 

My mother had a slight misgiving. 
It was only the shadow of a thought, 
she said — that Arthur, in the new 
pleasures that surrounded him, might 
become weaned from us or might 
learn to be happy without us. In her 
deep love for her gifted boy she had 
never thought such an event possible, 
and instantly reproached herself for 
the thought. 

In going from home, my brother 
had left a great waste, an empty place 
behind him, and his letters were our 
only comfort. 

What light and pleasure they 
brought to our quiet fireside, that 
would have been so dreary without 
them. There were only three of us, 
and while his letters were so fresh and 
vigorous, they almost kept up the de- 
lusion that we were not separated; 
but there came a change. 

We may have been slow in discov- 
ering it, but we did discover it, and 
then to miss him as we missed him 
through the long winter nights seem- 
ed like losing a star that had led us, 
that we had followed, until it passed 
under a cloud and left us, still wait- 
ing, still watching, for it to come 
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•gaiiu He paid us a flying visit now 
and then, and my mother, unconscious 
of the cause of his disquietude — for 
he was both anxious and disturbed — 
would redouble her exertions to bring 
back his waning love, making every 
allowance for the indifference, the 
coldness, and the neglect that were so 
glaringly apparent to other eyes, yet 
so delicately obscured from her moth- 
eriy vision. Not that my brother 
made any effort to conceal his rest- 
less desire to leave us, or that his in- 
terests and pleasures were centred 
elsewhere. I was very young, yet old 
enough to see that there was a mercy 
in this^ my mother's blindness. 

Her b<^utiful boy seemed to carry 
the sunshine of her life with him; 
she thought him caressed and pet- 
ted, the favorite of society, and the 
^bodiment of all that was noble. 
He has seen so much of the luxury 
and elegance of life in the great city, 
how can we expect him to be con- 
tented with our home, where every- 
thing is so different? Thus she 
would reason with me, and thus, I 
sometimes thought, she would reluc- 
tantly reason with herself. 

One day, a letter came to us from 
the banking-house, where my bro- 
ther had gradually risen to an ho- 
nored position. It was from the 
banker himself, our dear old friend ; 
he told, in the tenderest manner, 
that Arthur had acquired habits 
which rendered him unfit for an of- 
fice of trust. He deeply regretted 
the necessity of making this known 
to her; he ended by suggesting that 
the gentle influence of home might 
do much toward bringing him to a 
sense of his condition. 

My mother read the letter, folded 
it carefully, reopened it, and read it 
again. She then handed it to me 
without speaking a word. When 
I had finished reading it, I looked 
it her ; she was stil immovable, help- 



less as a child in this her great 
despair. Her apathy was the more 
distressing to me as I was entirely 
alone. I dare not consult any one, 
dare not ask the advice of our kind 
neighbors. She had roused herself 
just enough to teU me it must be 
kept as secret as death. I was only 
sixteen, I had never acted for myself 
— there had been no occasi(m in our 
quiet life for a display of individual 
courage or independence. I had 
grown up under my mother's gui- 
dance, had never been five miles 
away from home, where every day 
was like all the yesterdays that had 
gone before it And now this great 
journey lay before me. There was 
no one else to go; / must take it 
alone. 

We were both ignorant of the 
nature of my brother's disgrace. 
Mr. Lester had made no mendon of 
it further than to say that he could 
keep him no longer in the bank. 
I could only conjecture in my own 
mind what it might be. Of course 
I thought of dishonesty; what else 
could have driven him from a situa- 
tion where he was so honored and 
trusted? 

The railroad was some miles dis- 
tant from our little village ; despatch 
was necessary; I must meet the 
evening train. My brother was ill; 
I was going to him; this would 
quiet our neiglibors and put an end 
to curious speculations. Surely I 
was not far from the truth — ^he must 
have been ill indeed when his proud 
head was brought down so low. 

Again and again reassiuing my 
mother that I would bring him back, 
telling her in all sincerity that I knew 
he would be able to clear jhimself 
in her eyes so that not a spot oi 
blemish would be left on his fair 
name, (Heaven knows how ^sy 
this might be. Let him lay his head 
on her faithful breast, and twine air 
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arm about her neck, and lovingly 
whisper, "Mother, I am innocent^ 
all is right;" the world might sit in 
judgment and cry " Guilty^'* she 
would heed it not,) I became so 
preoccupied, so entirely absorbed 
with the object of my journey, that 
the journey itself had no novelty for 
me, though everything was new and 
startling. Now I was hurrying to 
the great city that I had so often 
thought and dreamed about. It 
was only in a confused way that I 
could settle it in my mind that I was 
really going there. That I was 
strange, and new, and unused to the 
busy scenes that lay before me 
seemed no part of my business. My 
brother — ^would he come home with 
me ? He might be angry that I had 
come. Could I ask him to tell me 
the truth ? No, I could not see him 
so humiliated; I would rather hear 
the story of his shame from other lips 
than his. 

It was near midnight when I 
reached his lodgings. 

" Is Arthur Graham at home ?" I, 
trembling, asked of a kindly looking 
woman who opened the door. 

" He is, miss, and sorely in need of 
some one to look after him." 

Had it come to this? Was my 
brother an object of pity, even to her ? 
I asked to see him, not wishing to 
prolong this painful interview. She 
desired me to enter, and we ap- 
proached his room. I opened the 
door cautiously. The woman's man- 
ner was so mysterious, I trembled 
and began to be afraid ; she had told 
me he was not sick. Of course I 
thought he was a prisoner and per- 
haps chained in his ovm room. The 
light was very dim, and, as I advan- 
ced, I stumbled and was near falling 
over — what ?— over the prostrate form 
of my own brother, lost, degraded, 
^en. 

As I bent down to see why he did 



not speak to me, I discovered the 
truth. He, the pride and hope of 
our lives, had sunk into a drunkard. 
I uttered no cry; I was no longer 
terrified ; I thought only of my mo- 
ther. 

I was all that was left her now, 
and, as I bent over him, wondered if 
that face was his, so changed, so sick- 
ening; neglect and ruin had already 
settled there. I tried to smooth the 
heavy hair, that lay in thick, dank 
masses about his reeking forehead. 
How old, how terribly old, he had 
grown in so short a time ! I dare not 
cherish a feeling of loathing ; he was 
my brother, and needed my love a^ 
he had never needed it before. For 
him — ^for in him I was protecting 
my mother — I must set aside all 
youth and girlhood. A woman was 
needed now, a woman calm, firm, and 
resolute. Of myself I was weak, 
but Heaven would help me. A con- 
viction settled upon me, as I sat 
there, with my travelling wrappings 
still unremoved, that his case was 
hopeless. I could see a lonely, dis- 
honored grave, far away from us in a 
strange land. I know not why this 
sight should rise before me, ray bro- 
ther was young, and others as de- 
based as he had risen to a good aiid 
noble life. Thus I reasoned with 
myself, and yet that lonely mound of 
eajth would come before me, and I 
felt powerless. 

But I had no time for misery. I 
had come to protect and assist. My 
girlhood was passing away with the 
shadows of the night, for to-morrow's 
sun must find me a woman, prepared 
to meet the stem duties that were 
now mine. 

The night was far advanced, and I 
was trying to gather up my new- 
found energies, when I felt a kindljr 
hand removing my bonnet. It was 
the good woman who had met me at 
the door; she was waiting to show 
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me my room and to ofier nic some 
refreshment. 

" You can do no good here," she 
continued, as she assisted me to arise, 
** until morning." 

She shook her head doubtfully as 
she wliispered, " You are very young, 
yes, quite too young to undertake it 
even then. But if you are afraid he 
will give you the slip before you are 
up, (he often does that,) just lock the 
door." 

She did so and put the key in her 
own pocket. 

The little room assigned me was 
cleanly; it had an air of comfort 
about it greatly in contrast with the 
slovenly chamber I had just left. 
The gentle creature made nothing of 
undressing me, lamenting the while 
as if I had been a stricken child that 
had unexpectedly fallen into her mo- 
therly hands. 

I had made no allusion to my 
brother as yet. I could not speak 
of him, and only ventured to ask the 
woman as she was leaving me how 
long he had been in this condition. 

" I might ask you the same question, 
miss, for surely it is not a day nor a 
month that has brought him to M£r." 

To this / What a world of misery 
there was in that one simple word ! 
It seemed to carry with it the low 
wailing of a lost soul. 

We were to have paid my brother 
a visit soon, my mother and I. It 
was to have been a surprise, and I 
had gone so far as to arrange the 
dress I should wear, for I was anx- 
ious to appear at my best before 
Arthur's friends. And here I was 
spending my first night in New York. 
No kin of mine had bid me welcome. 
No brother had folded me in his 
loved embrace, and held me out to 
see how pretty I had grown, proudly 
kissing me again and again, and tell- 
kig me how happy my coming had 
made him. 



In my peaceful days I had thought 
of all this ; and oh ! how easily it 
might have been I 

I arose early ; but, early as it was, 
the woman had apprised Arthur of 
my arrival. I found him morose and 
sullen. He demanded my reasons 
for coming so abruptly upon him. 
He had not asked after my mother, 
nor given me one word of kindly 
greeting ; and when, in a harsh tone, 
he askt« I why I thus intruded myself 
my great reserve of womanly strength 
fled from me, and I cried long and 
bitterly. 

He was naturally kind and gentle. 
He came to me, wiped the tears from 
ray cheek, and told me he did not 
intend to be cruel. His hand trem- 
bled violently, as he laid it on my 
head, and his whole frame shook and 
quivered, though I could see he made 
a desperate effort to control himsel£ 
When he had recovered his compo- 
sure, he seemed to know why I had 
come, and implored me not to say 
one word to him ; he was miserable 
enough already. 

" Come home with me, Arthur 
dear," I whispered. " You can soor 
change your life, and be your own 
self again." 

I ventured to tell him that mothei 
nad been taken very ill, when, with 
a look, he begged me to say no 
more. He could not bear even an 
allusion to his condition, and I had 
no wish to harass him. Wiiat a slave 
he had become to the one ruling pas- 
sion of his life ! 

Regardless of my p/csence, he 
drank again and again from a bottle 
near him. Once when I laid my 
hand upon the glass, he told me that 
he needed it to steady his nerves, and 
he would be all right soon. It was 
in vain that I urged him to accom- 
pany me home. He told me he had 
another situation in view, not any- 
thing like the one he had just 1^^ 
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tut very good in its way. I could 
tell rtiy mother this ; it might comfort 
her. *Twas all the hope 1 had to 
carry home. 

As years went by our sorrows were 
softened. We had become accus- 
tomed to Arthur's manner of life. 
At times he seemed changing for the 
better, a.nd again he would go back 
to his old habits. 

It was in early summer time, when 
everything on our little farm was at 
its best. The solitary womanly ha- 
bits that had come so early upon me 
were still very strong with me. I 
was not yet old, only twenty-two; 
and on this lovely summer night I 
was planning our quiet future, when 
a carriage stopped before the door, 
and Arthur came in, leading, or ra- 
ther carrying, a delicate young girl. 

** Mother," said he, " this is my 
wife! Grace, this is my mother and 
sister." 

" Your wife !" we repeated. 

" Oh ! yes," he replied. " We have 
been married nearly a year, and I 
hoped to better my circumstances 
before I should make the fact known 
to you.^* 

We saw that the poor child, for 
such ^he seemed, was sadly in want 
of woman's kindly care. So pale, so 
sorrow-stricken, so young, yet so 
Dowed down and disappointed! I 
knew nothing of her story, but she 
was my brother's wife, and I gave 
her a sister's love. That night I 
watched by her bed ; and, as the pale 
moonlight fell upon her rippling hair, 
I wondered what ait, what witchery 
or power my brother had used to 
bring this delicate creature to be a 
sharer of his misery and shame. She 
waked with a sudden start, and called 
in a wild, frightened way for help. 
She was really ill, now, and before 
ffnorning the doctor laid a feeble baby 
in my mother's arms. 

My new-found sister and her wailing 



infant had all our tenderest care. We 
were glad that she had come to us 
that we might, in the love we gave 
her, make up in some degree for thjs 
sorry life the poor unfortunate child 
had taken upon herself. She staid 
with us ; our home was hers. Arthur 
returned to New York. 

Her history was soon told. She 
was an orphan, entirely dependent 
upon the bounty of an aunt who bad 
daughters of her own to be settled iiV 
life. She met Arthur. The fascina- 
tion of his manners and the interest 
he took in her friendless condition 
won her heart. The misfortune of 
his life was well known to her, but 
she trusted to A^r love, feeling sure 
that a life's devotion must redeem 
him. A dangerous experiment, this ; 
too often tried, and too often found a 
hopeless failure. For her sake, he 
///V/ try to be firm and strong, and 
manfully combated his besetting sin; 
but an hour of weakness came; old 
associates returned, and old habits 
with them. In a moment of hilarity 
and pleasure all his firmness gave 
way ; his delicate young wife was for^ 
gotten, and she awakened all too 
soon to the knowledge that her hus- 
band's love for liquor was greater than 
his love for her. The dear, sweet girl 
and her pretty infant had lived with 
us nearly a year, when, one cold, driz* 
zly night like this, Arthur came home. 
He had grown so reckless of late, that 
we were not surprised when he came 
reeling into our presence. He be- 
gan by demanding a small amount 
of money which Grace had been 
husbanding with care. She made no 
reply to any of his angry threats, nor 
did she give him the money. Dead 
to all sense of manhood, he rose to 
strike her. Her infant was sleeping 
on her breast. She leaped to flee 
from him, but before we could save 
her, he struck her. She fell heavily ; 
the sleeping babe was thrown against 
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Ibe iron fender. It uttered one fee- 
ble ay, and closed its tyes for ever. 

The mother rose, and with a des- 
perate eflfort snatched her dead child 
from my arms, pressed it to her 
txcast, rocked it to and fro, and 
Incd to give it nourishment My 
mother and I spent that terrible 
night with a dead infant, a frenzied 
jDQOther, and a &ther lost in hopeless 
despair. Every rustle in the trees, 
every sound in the air, brought the 
horror of death upon us, for each 
murmur seemed fraught with ven- 
geance. Was my brother a mur- 
derer? His own tender infant had 
fallen dead at his feet. The act 
must pass without a name, for in our 
woe we had none to give it. 

He sat there through the weary 
hours of the night, a haggard, des- 
perate fear settling upon him. He 
dare not approach his wife; the 
sight of him increased her frenzy, 
and she prayed that she might never 
see his frice again. 

Misery had made my mother 
strong and she could help me. Calm, 
cool, and deliberate action was neces- 
sary now. 

Arthur must leave us before morn- 
ing. No one had known of his 
coming. The child's sudden death 
must be in some way accounted 
f<Hr, in what way I knew not. My 
mother whispered God would help 
U3. 

Arthur slunk away in his guilt and 
misery. He took no leave of us, 
but sQendy crept out in the darkness. 
Thae was darkness on every side, 



it was bearing down upon him witb 
the weight of an avenging fury. I 
watched him, bowed and desolate, 
stealing away from us, away from all 
that was dear to him, from all that 
had loved him, and could not, even 
now, cast him off. I lingered until 
the last sound of his footsteps died 
away. I knew then as I know now, 
that we should never see him again. 
The rain fell upon him as he passed 
out It fell upon me as I stood 
there, and I thought it was falling 
far away where I had seen a lonely 
grave. 

I washed our martyred babe and 
dressed it for the burial. There was 
a mark upon its little neck that the 
solemn wrappings of the grave must 
cover. It might be bared before 
the judgment-seat to plead for an 
erring father 

My mother died soon after of a 
broken heart. She never recovered 
the shock of that terrible night The 
curse that setded upon her poor, 
misguided son made him none the 
less her child; and she would try, 
with all the tenderness of her woimd- 
ed spirit, to think of him as he was, 
innocent, true, and noble, when frrst 
he left her. When we learned that 
he had died on foreign shores, and 
was buried on a lonely island, she 
thanked God that he was no longer 
a homeless wanderer. 

My sister Grace is with me stilly 
loving and cherishing my young 
children, leading them and me to 
better life by the chastened beautjp 
of her own Christian character. 
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Jacqves was a fisherman— a ludcy 
one too* He had a little house, all 
his own, and in it Jeanne who had 
been for seven years his wife, and 
Ange, the jolliest little scamp that ever 
romped about a fisherman's cottage. 
But these are not all his treasures. 
Be has, besides, a store of nets and 
a boat called the Fine-Anguille. The 
sea was never yet too rough for either. 
For it never stormed until the Fine- 
Anguille had come with her crew, 
snug and dry, to her mooring. The 
captain of thisfrigate was Jacques; the 
mate— and what a mate he was ! — was 
Fanor, a Newfoundland, peer and 
prince of all dogs. Every body knew 
the Fine- Anguille. Every body knew 
Fanor. And well it was for many of 
them that they did. They had made 
his acquaintance under memorable cir- 
cumstances. For, when Fanor look- 
ed firom his kennel at night along the 
dark coast, he could see the glow of 
many a fireside which would have 
long been dark and cheerless if he 
had not rescued firom the waves the 
strong arms that earned its fiiel. 
Many a mother felt something queer 
in her throat and in the comers of 
her eyes when she saw the great shag- 
gy brute, and thought of a certain lit- 
tle head that might long ago have 
been pillowed in the sea-weieds. 

But when the feast of our Lady of 
Larmor came, ah! then Fanor was 
in his glory. Did he walk in the pro- 
cession ? Of course he did ! Did he 
not know what was the pioper thing 
for a respectable dog to do and where 
his rig^t place was, after the banners ? 
•* Ah I" said Jacques, " he's a Christian. 
He's no dog; he is almost a man." 



After Jacques, and Fine^AngiuHer 
and the sea, Ange was the dearest 
fiiend of this dog. Fanor paid the 
most delicate attentions to this little 
fellow. He kept back his strength 
and refirained fix)m those boisterous 
leaps ; he gave Ange a thousand ten< 
der caresses with his great cold nose 
and with his paw; and, when he lick- 
ed his hands, he scarcely moistened 
them. It was plain that he was ia 
love with this baby. And as for 
Jeanne, she loved nothing in the world 
besides Jacques and Ange and the dog 

For you and me, and the thought- 
less or busy world, what a grand sight 
to watch the sea in September 1 so 
deep, so dark, it falls and rises with 
ever-increasing majesty. There is a 
menace in its ceaseless roll, its beauty 
is terribly grand, and from the shore 
we admire its strength and its immen- 
sity. But how differendy it appears 
to the poor fisher's wife ! For her there 
is nothing to admire in the ocean. 
For her it is only a source of anxiety 
and dread. How gloomy to her is 
the evening as it settles over this ever- 
tossing plain; how her heart starts at 
the vague threats of the wind I This^ 
blue and white-crested mass is per- 
haps a shroud. Is there no moaning 
save that which the listless water 
makes ? And, when the horizon low- 
ers, is the wild call of the sea-bird the 
only strange cry that can be heard ?* 
And, as the wind sweeps firom the 
stormy offing, we perhaps think it 
beautiful. But to the fisher*s wife it 
is dreadful. She fears for him who 
toils in the abyss. What can a litde 
shell like Fine-Anguille and a man 
and a dog do against the ocean ? 
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We may say, "How beautiful T 
But she cries, " Holy Virgin ! the ^a 
is too high I Sweet Jesus 1 it blows 
too, too hard.'* 

One day Jeanne was with Ange on 
the beach and Jacques was preparing 
Fine- Anguille for fishing. Jeanne sat, 
knitting, by the water's side. Ange 
had kicked off one of his little wood- 
ftn shoes, and with his rosy little foot 
was playing in the water. He laugh- 
ed, he shouted, he splashed the little 
waves that ran sofUy upon the sand. 
Ah ! what grand fun he was having. 

It was evening. The setting sun 
bathed the entire coast in purple, and 
the water, still and peaceful, reflected 
thb scene of splendor. 

Ange had tied a string to his little 
shoe and had thrown it out on the 
water. 

" Mamma," said he, " look ! see my 
Fine- Anguille 1 In a minute I am go- 
ing to make a storm." 

And he splashed away with his bare 
foot. 

The littie shoe tossed from one side 
to another; finally it filled with water. 
Jeanne looked up and said. '' Naugh- 
ty boy ! put on your shoe. Quick I" 

Just then, somebody touched her 
shoulder. It was a stranger, from 
Paris, perhaps. This seemed proba- 
ble firom the haughty air, which peo- 
ple firom the city always have, and 
also firom his cold, harsh look and his 
pale countenance. 

Jeanne was fiightened. 

** I want a boat," said this strange 
person, " to go out into the offing." 
Jacques approached. "If you like, 
sir, I am ready. Here, Fanor!" 

" What ! take that brute along with 
us? Horrid cur! He is filthy and 
smells of old fish. I can't bear him 
for a companion." 

" I will not go without my dog," 
said Jacques. 

"Come!" said the stranger, "this 
beasi is of no use. I will give you 



a louis to leave the dog.** Jacque 
looked at his wife hesitatingly. Jeanne 
was pale. The stranger tossed the 
louis in his hand. 

Just then Ange cried, "My shoe 
has gone to the bottom 1" And Jeanne 
said, " Don't go without the dog." 

Soon the Fine- Anguille ' left the 
shore, and, breaking through the rosy 
water, disappeared in the distance, 
like a faint cloud. 

Jeanne turned again towsp-d the 
house, carrying her child, whose little 
foot hung bare over her dress. 

When she reached the heights, she 
turned to scan the horizon. She saw 
a thick gray band stretched along it. 
Seized with anxious foreboding, she 
paused. 

" Will it be fair ?" she asked of Far 
ther Lucas, the cow-herd. " What 
sort of a night will they have over by 
the Thunder Rocks and the White 
Mare, and in the offing ?" 

Father Lucas, in turn, scanned the 
horizon. " Fine-Anguille is a good 
sea boatl" said he; and passed on 
with his cows. 

" It is the wind 1" thought Jeanne, 
as Ange by an unconscious move- 
ment covered his foot with her apron. 
"It is the wind! God be merdful 
to us !" Then she entered the house. 

At ten o'clock gusts began to blow. 
The waves moaned piteously. Jeanne 
could not sleep. But neither the 
moaning of wind nor wave could dis- 
turb Ange as he lay wrapped snugly 
in his cradle. His mother struck a 
light One is not so much fiightened 
when one can see clearly. Then it 
seems as if one could do any thing * 
but what can one do against the 
wind? 

"The wind! O my God I the 
wind," cried Jeanne. " But, at any 
rate, Fanor is with him I" 

Then, as every thing creaked and 
moaned around her, she fell into a 
light slumber. She saw the great 
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with its frightful gulfe, its white yawn- 
ing mouth and threatening rocks, and 
its deceitful shoals. She saw her child 
on the beach, splashing the water with 
his naked foot She saw the Uttle 
wooden shoe which had been ship- 
wrecked. Then she heard the voice 
of Ange murmuring, **V]1 make a 
storm !" 

Jeanne trembled. 

Then, as the roof of the cottage 
moved and creaked, she remembered 
how the waves had entered the little 
shoe. 

All at once she rose up and took 
Ange, fast asleep, in her arms. She 
threw her cape over her shoulders. 
It was raining hard and the wind 
blew strongly. She lit a lantern; a 
sudden gust put it out, and she was 
left in the black darkness. But the 
surf made so much noise that it served 
as a guide. She readied the beach 
in safety. 

"Ange! O Ange I if Fine-Anguille 
has perished 1" 

The belfry of Larmor stood black 
in the sombre night, and the sea 
dashed its white foam at the very 
steps of the church. 

Jeanne seated herself on the damp 
sill, and, wrapping Ange in her cloak, 
waited with longing eyes, coimting 
every wave. 

Slowly the day broke, and the storm 
abated as the sun rose. It shone first 
on the fortress of Port-Louis, then 
along the rest of the coast ; and 
Jeanne saw the little wooden shoe 
broken among the pebbles — " Broken I 
and yet so light 1 It ought to have 
floated!" 

Then Jeanne saw the Fine-An- 
guille. Her sail was rent and tattered. 
Her broken roast hung half in the 
water. All that could be hoped was 



that she might come in with the tide^ 
and that Jacques would be able to 
avoid the rocks. Perhaps they stiU 
preserved their oars ! As she listened^ 
she thought she heard them striking 
on the row-locks ; but no, it was the 
wind. The broken mast might still 
serve to hold them oflf the rocks. Al- 
ready she could hear Fanor's voice. 
But on the heaving plain her glance 
could barely follow the little craft. 
Finally, as a sudden gust blew afresh, 
it disappeared altogether. 

Jeanne dosed her eyes. And, when 
they reopened, Jacques and Fanor 
were beside her. Jacques was pale ; 
Fanor with red, distended nostrils, and 
panting, shook the water from his 
shaggy coat 

"Wife," said Jacques, **we have 
been very unlucky 1 We beat all night 
against the wind. I wished to come 
in last evening after we had doubled 
the citadel; I knew it would blow. 
But that fool of a Parisian would see 
the offing! He is dead now. God 
have mercy on himf I have never 
worked so hard in all my life! To 
lighten the boat he wanted to drown 
Fanor. And when he saw the brea- 
kers, he would jump overboard to 
swim. Fanor went after him and 
brought him to the gunwale; and, 
while I was lending him a hand, 
puflf ! we were all in the water toge- 
ther. Holy Mother I how I did lay 
about me. I caught a plank. ' Hold 
on, Fanor I' said I. But Fanor had 
left the stranger and had seized me 
by the collar. And so I made the 
shore. O the brave beast! he's no 
dog ; he is almost a man !" 

" And Fine-Anguille ?" said Jeanne. 

" She will come in with the tide. 
She is as light as a wooden shoe." 
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New editions of the balance of the lOS BooIls, of which we bongrht 
the plates, will be published as soon as possible. 



AN HOUR WITH k SINOERE PROT- 

ESTANT. By Rev. J. P. M. Schleuter, S. J. Retail, lO cts. 

Per hundred, net, $5.00. 

**The whole ground of dispute is covered with much power, 
and no bitterness.'' — Ate Maria. 

AwwUNT A nil WIIKII9 and other stories and sketch- 
es. Octavo, ** Catholic World" series. Cloth, gold and ink 
designs. (New Binding.) Retail, . . 75 cents. 

■SAnDCLIni a Memoir of Father Felix Joseph Barbelin, 
8. J. , that great and good son of St. Ignatius Loyola, w ho lived 
and labored for more than thirty-one years at old St. Joseph's 
Church, Philadelphia. By Eleanor C. Donnelly, with an in- 
troduction by Rev. Ignatius F. Horstman, D. D., Bishop of 
Cleveland. 468 pages, 12mo., cloth. (New Binding.) 
Retail, 75 f^enU. 

DnlUAL WKtA I Hi Containing tht; entire Ritual of 
the Catholic Church in English, for the solemnization of Holy 
Matrimony. In Latin and English. By a Priest op the Con- 
eREOATioN OF St. Paul. 108 pages, 18mo., cloth. (New Bind- 
ing.) Retail, 40 cenU. 



Christlaii Press Association Publishing Co. 



BOSSUETS EXPOSmON. 



An exposition of 
the Doctrines of the Catholic Church in matters of Controversy. 
Bt Rt. Rev. James B. BoesuET, D. D. 183 pages, 32mo. 
(C. P. 8. Stock.) Paper cover, 5 cents. Cloth, flexible. 
Retail, lO o^its. 

BUTLErS OITEOHISI. b, u,. ho. ^,. 

Bishop Jaues Bctleb. With Illustrated Mass Prayers in large 
type. To which is added a Spiritual Catechism, by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Milkeb. 126 pages, cloth cover (New Binding.) 
Retail, lO eeaU. 

GATHOUCS MD PROTESTANTS 

AGREECVG DM THE SCHOOL. qVESTIOIV. By 

Rev. L T. Heckeb, C. S. P. Octavo, paper. . lO cents* 

CATHCLIC DHmONARY AND ENCY- 

€3X>PiEDIA« Revised Edition, 960 pages, Octavo. Retail, $9.50 

GHILD'S PRAYER-BOOK* Approved by Asch 
BISHOP OF New Tore. 48mo. Large type and illustrated 
Mass prayers. Silk cloth, gilt side. Retail, 30 cents. 



CHRISTMAS TREE, 



A Drama for boys and girls. 
Net, lOcenU. 



CHINESE mTHER. 



A Dfama for Girls. Flexible > 

cloth. Net, 90 events. *< 

CHRIST'S KINGOOM ON EARTH ; „. 

The Church and her Divine Constitution, Organization, and '' 

Framework, Explained for the People. By Rev. Jambs L. 
Meagher. Illustrated with seventy beautiful engravings, ; 

octavo, fine cloth. Retail, • • $9.ftO 



Christian Press Association Publishing Co. 

. . _^ 

CHRISTIAN'S eUlDE TO HEAVEN, a 

Manual of spiritual exercises for Catholics. New and Revised 
Edition. 820 pages, cloth, red edges. (New Binding.) Re- 
tail, 35 cento. 

GOHPANY OF HOLY WOMEN, GOII- 

PA^IOWS OF JESUS. A Drama. Net, lO cento. 

CONFRATERNITY OF THE SERVANTS 

OF THE HOLY GHOST. Bt Rbv. Father Rawes, 
D. D., O. S. C. 52 pages., 24mo., paper cover. Retail, 5 cento. 

CONFERENCES ON THE BLESSED 

TRIIVITT. By Rev. Dr. J. J. O'Connell, O. S. B., of 
Saint Mary's College, North Carolina. Cloth. (C. P. S. stock.) 
Retail, 75 cento. 

DEVOUT GOmiUNICANT ; o, ^ ^^«. 

tions and Aspirations for Three Days Before and Three Days 
After Receiving the Holy Eucharist. By Rbv. P. Baker, O. 
S. F. Revised with additions. 232 pages, 32mo. (C. P. S. 
stock.) Retail, 30 cento* 

EPISTLE OF JESUS CHRIST TO THE 

FAITHFUL SOUL that is devoutly affected towards Him, 
wherein are contained certain Divine inspirations, teaching 
a man to know himself and instructing him in the perfection of 
true piety. Written in Latin by the devout servant of Christ, 
JoAKMBs Lanspbrgiub, and translated into English by Lord 
Philip, Earl of ART7in>EL. Reprinted from the edition of 
1610. (C. P. S. stock.) Retail, .... 95 cento. 
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ENOYCUCM. LETTER OF POPE LEO 

XIII, OM THE COMDITIOM OF EABOR. (C. P. 8. 

stock.) Octavo; each 5 cento. Per hundred copies, net, fl.OO 

iCO I AL iCAII f or, the Origin, History, Ceremonies 
and Meanings of the Sundays, Seasons, Feasto, and Festivals of 
the Church During the Tear, Explained for the People. By Rey. 
James L. Meaohbr. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
12mo., cloth: Retail price, ..... ^1.00 

FESTIVAL OF THE ROSARY AT THE 

TOMB OF ST. DOHUriC. Paper. Retail, . M cents. 

FAIILUR IHSTRUGTNHS .. »„», p„, 

cr. By Father Courbon. Edited by Rev. William T. Gordon, 
of the Oratory. The name of M. Courbon will carry with it its 
Dwn recommendation to those who are acquainted with the 
great reputation his spiritual writings have always borne for 
«olid piety, knowledge of tae humar heart, and Cte^jness of 
style. 18mo., fine cloth. (C P 8. 9toc>:.) Retail, 35 <^nts^ 

FAMIUAR DISCOURSES TO THE 

YOUMG. Preceded by ar Address to Parents. By a Cath- 
olic Priest. 203 paf;js, 16mo., cloth. (C. P. S. stock ) 
Retail, . . 45 cents. 

rATHER nuWLANDi a North American Tale. 
195 pagee, t8mo., fine cloth. (New Edition.) *' Silver Series." 
Ret^.i, 45 cenu 

RRST C9MIIUHI0N GERTIHGATES. 

(French text) genuine steel plate — (Letaille, Paris). Small nze, 
dozen, 15 cents; per hundred, . .' . . • $1.00 



Christian Press Association Publisliing Co. 



FALL AND RESURRECTION OF THE 

PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. By Father Lemann. Paper. 

Retail, lO centt. 

rLCUnAliUCi A Beautiful Catholic Story, by Madame 
Augustus Craveiy. New edition, printed from large type; 
fine cloth extra. Retail, ... 60 cents. 

iILIUIbHi a Drama, in Four Acts, for Young Ladies. Pa- 
per. Net, lO cents. 

FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, THE b.t.om„ 

aEempis. (New Edition.) Illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings. Cloth, red edges. Retail, .... 30 cents. 

FORMBY'S UFE OF CHRIST. ^. w.. 

Passion, Death and Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Ed- 
ited by Rev. Hejikt Formby, with an entirely new series of 
engravings from designs by Clasen, Mosler, and others. 148 
pages, 16mo., fine cloth. (C. P. S. stock.) Retail price, 50 cents. 



FORTY MARTYRS OF SEBASTE. 

A Dwma, by W. H. Ain)BRi>ON. Paper. Net, lO cents. 

fiALLnZIN'S LEHER TO A PROTEST- 

ANT FRIEND ; on the Holy Scriptures. Being a Con- 
tinuation of the Defense of Catholic Principles. By Ret. 
Demetrius A. Qallitzin. 156 pages, 18mo., cloth. (C. P. S. 
stock.) Retail, 35 cents 
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8ENEVIEVL 



A tale of antiquity, showing the wonderful 
ways of Providence in the protection of :: "«»cence. From the 
German of Christopher Von Schmid. {Sew edition), with 
many illustrations. 163 pages, 18mo. Retail, 45 cents. 

qERMAN rnATEn"DUUKi Medium size, cloth, 

30 cents. Roan, gilt. Retail, .... 50 cents. 

aUDSTONE AND MRYUND TOL- 

ERATIO]^. By Richard H. Clarke, LL. D. Octavo, 
paper. (C. P. 8. stock.) Retail, . . . lO eents. 

aUMPSES OF PLEASANT HOMES; 

A Few Tales for Youth. By a Member op the Order of 
3IERCT. (C. P. 8. stock,) 236 pages, 12mo., cloth. Re- 
tail, ,75 cents. 

eOSPEL ILLUSTRATIONS. ^u.«, ph.. 

ed in colors with appropriate text. 12 different kinds. Per 
dozen, net, 5 cents; 50 assorted, 12 cents; 100 assorted, 20 
cents; 500 assorted, 60 cents ; 1,000 assorted, net, $1.00 

BRANTS OF LAND AND GIRS OF 

nOBiiEY to Catholic and Non-Catholics Institutions in New 
York compared. Which Church does the State and City sup- ' 
port? (C. P. 8. stock.) Octavo, paper. Retail, . lO eents. 

8REAT CATHEDRALS AND MOST 

CELEBRATED CHURCHES OF THE WORlJ[>. 

Giving their Founders, Patrons, Builders and Architects, with 
a Complete History of Each up to our own time. By Rev. 
James L. Meagher. Beautifully Illustrated by the most Emi- 
nent Artists. 485 pages, octavo, fine cloth. Retail price, $3.00 
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HANDBOOK OF HUMILITY; OR, LOVE 

OF S£IJP-€ONTE]!IPT. By Fatheb Frakchi. 861 pages, 
18mo., cloth extra. Silver series. (New edition). Retail, 45 cents. 

HAY'S ABRIDQMENT OF CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRUVE. By Rt. Rbt, Bishop Hay. 240 pages, 
32mo., Cloth. (C. P. S. stock.) Retail, • . dO cents. 

IIELP Or uHRISTIAIlS) Large Prayer-Book used 
By The Sistbrs of Mercy. 16mo, Cloth. (New Binding.) 
Retail, 90 cents. 

HENRY QEORQE AND HIS LAND 

THEORIES. With an Appendix, by Rey. H. A. 
Bbann, D. D., (C. p. S. stock.) Octavo, paper. Retail, 10 cents. 

HISTOnlCJIL SKETUH of the church in New 

Mexico. Paper. Retail, . . ... 35 cents. 

nULT DlDLti (Douay Version). Translated from the 
Latin Vulgate, and diligently compared with the Hebrew, Greek, 
and other editions in various languages, with annotations by Dr. 
Challoner. Cloth. (New Binding.) Retail, . $1.50 

nUllllinULIIi The Commandments and Sacraments Ex- 
plained in Fifty-Two Discourses. By Rt. Rev. Bishop Horn- 
THOLD, D. D. 560 pages, 13mo. Cloth. (New Binding.) Re- 
tail, • . ...... 75 eent§. 
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IHITATHW OF THE BUSSED VIRaiN 

HARY. In Four Books. (New Edition.) Illustrated. Silver 
Series. Fine Cloth. Retail, ... 45 cents. 



IMITATION OR FOLLOWINQ OF 

« CHRIST. 32mo. Cloth. (Illustrated.) Retail, 30 cents. 

'* One who wishes to love God more, and to put himself in a fair 
way to save his soul, should read every day two chapters of the 
* Imitation.' It is only a few lines, and takes but a few minutes, 
but those lines will be written in heaven. ' How many souls 
*have found comfort in that book, which, whenever opened, seems 
to suit our needs ! " — Beading and the Mind. 

INTERIUU. MISSION OF THE HOLY 

OHOST. By Cardinal MANmNG. New Edition,. printed from 
large type on superfine paper, and bound in cloth extra, gilt top. 
Retail, .... ... 75 c€»its« 

RET III lltAwCllf with the Epistles and Gospels 

well printed on good paper. Cloth. Retail, 40 cents. 

French Morocco, round comers, gilt edges, very neiit. 
Retail, ... - 90 cent§. 

LAMP OF THE SAHCTUARY, k b..».. 

I Catholic Story by Cardinal Wiseman. 18mo. (New Edition.) 

■ Silver series. Fine cloth. Retail, ... 45 cents. 

LIFE OF HENRY DORIE MARTYR, b, ^ 

Rey. Ferdinand Baxtdrt. Translated by Lady Herbert. 116 
pages, 18 mo., cloth. (C. P. S. stock.) Retail, . 40 cents. 

LIFE OF POPE PIUS IX., ByJon^R O H^ 
ARD. Cordially approved and commended By Rt. Rev. Thomas 
S. Preston. 242 pages, 16 mo., cloth. (C. P. S. stock.) Re- 
tail, 50 cent«. 
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Life of Saint Stanishis. i8mo (New Edi 

tioD.) Silver Series. Fine Cloth. 144 paces. Retail, 4ft ceaU. 

Living ROSarf MySteriOSt sheets cut ready for 
use. Per dozen sheets or 12 packages of fifteen mysteries, 
15 cents. Per hundred sheets, or 1500 Mysteries cut ready for use, 
net, $1.50 

MSnnillg'S HiSCSll&niBS and independence of 
the Holy See. By Henry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. (C. P. S. stock.) 895 pages, 12mo. , cloth, Re- 
tail, 75 €^ent§. 

V 

Han llie Mirror of tiie Universe; 

or, the Agreement of Science and Religion. By Rev. James L. 
Meagher. 375 pages, 12mo., cloth. Re:;ail price, . $1.00 

Harriage and Family Duties. BytheMosr 

Rev. Archbishop Purcell, D D. 35 pages, 18mo., paper. 
(C. P. S. stock.) Retail, ... . lO cent& 

nISSIOn DUOKi A Manual of Instruction and Prayers, 
adapted to preserve the fruits of the Mission. Drawn chiefly 
from the works of St. Alphonsus Liguori. 623 pages, 24mo. 
Cloth. (New Binding.) Retail, . . . 50 centsi. 
The same, gilt edges. . . • • ' • . 60 cenU. 
Also in finer bindings. 

MORlll Of Mflryi or, The Month of May Con- 
secrated to the Glory of the Mother of Ood, containing a series 
of Meditations, Prayers, and Edifying Examples in honor of the 
Mother of God, arranged for each day in the month. Dedicated 
to the Ladies of the Visitation, Georgetown, D. C. (New 
Edition.) 282 pa^es, cloth, red edges. Retail, HO (ienttt 
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OffiM af Mw BhstMl rufbi Nwy. 

In EngliBb. Large Type Edition, 18mo., black Telimn cloth, 
embo«8ed. (New Binding.) Net. . 90 cents. 

Oir Indni QUSSliOlli An Essay. BYCAFTAmE. 
BuTLEB, 5th Infantry, U. 8. A. (C. P. 8. stock.) Octavo, paper. 
Retail, lO cents. 

O'Rtilly's Ufa of Pope Leo Xill. 

By Rt. Rev. Mgr. CReillt, LL. D., D. Lit. Elegant 
Edition. Large Type. Illustrated with steel plates, colored 
oleographs, and fine wood-cuts. New Edition, with 76 pages 
new matter added by the author, making 712 pages in all. 

Retail price^ $t.75 

Being less than half the original retail price. Regular discount 
to dealers. 

OvM, Excerpta Exe P. Ovidii Na- 

SOmS. Operibus cum interpretatione et notis in usum 
8cholarum, Digestis. Pars secunda. Cloth. Net, lO c^ent^ 

rOIOr UlflWl ■ A sketch of his Life and Labors in be- 
half of the African slave. 117 pages, 18 mo. (C. P. 8. stock.) 
Retail, 10 ccntrf. 

Peter's Journey, aiNl Wilfulness and 

Its consequences. 281 pages, 12 mo., cloth. (New Binding). 
<C. P. 8. stock.) Retail, 75 cents. 
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I 6W n6§ISf SFi with printed headings. Red cloth, 

green edges. (C. P. S. stock.) Net, . . M cento. 

rHSlOrfll LSltOrSi New York Archdiocese. Paper. 

Each, retail, ... 5 cents* 

Poor Hftn's Gontrovorsyi ByREv.j.MANNocK, 

O. S. B. ** Be always ready to give an account of your faith." 
(C. P. S. stock.) 182 pages, 18 mo., cloth. Retail, 45 cents. 

Portrait of Popo Leo XIII. Genume stoei 

plate (11x14 inches). Each 10 cents; dozen, 30 cent5; per 
hundred, net, |ld.00 

Practical Plane and Solid fieometry. 

By John Carroll. (C. P. S. stock.) 152 pages, 12 mo., 
cloth. Retail, 35 cents. 

POCkOl PrSyOr ■ BOOki SUk cloth, round corners. 

Retail, 35 ceiitSt 

The same, French Morocco, gilt edges. Retail, . . 60 cents. 

Principles of Baptists, and Gommon 

Sense. Paper. Retail, lO cents. 
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Reading and the Hind ; 

Read. By Rev. J. F. X. O'Connor, S. J. , Professor of Mental 
Philosophy, St. Francis Xavier's College, New Y^rk. Tenth 
thousand. 194 pa^^es, 12 mo., fine cloth, net, . . ^l.OO 
The same, paper cover, 58 pages, eighth thousand ; net, 35 cents. 

The kind welcome extended this hoct by all classes of readers is a proof that It 
goes home to the human heart. The work is subntantlally a list of English au- 
thors, an acquaintance with whom 1^ imperatively demanded in those readers who 
would aspire to the title of Eng:lish scholars. Among the chapters are : False 
Principles in Reading— Masters In Prose— Newman and Ruskin— The Complete- 
ness of Newman— Wordsworth and Nature— Tennyson and Art— Longfellow and 
the Soul— Bryant and American Scenes— Literature of Time— Literature of Eter- 
nity. Cardinal Newman wrote ihe author: ** It is of course very pleasant to re- 
ceive such testimony in my favor from one who Is so far removed from me as to 
be able to claim impartiality. And I have that great opinion and respect for the 
Society of Jesus, that the good word of n moml^T of it is most acceptable to me." 
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Stories of the Seven Virtues. Humiuty 

— Liberality — Chastity — Meekness — Temperance — Brotherly 
Ix)ve— Diligence. By Agites M. Stewart. 216 pages, 18 mo., 
cloth. Silver Series. (New Edition.) Retail, . . 45 cents. 

Smitli's Matlieindtieal Wori(s on Ge- 
ometry Trigononietryi Se« octavo, doth, 

Each, net, 3S centa. 

Teaeliing Trutli by Signs and 

Ceremonies; or, The Church, its Rights and Services Explain- 
ed for the People. By Rev. James L. IVIeagher. 12 mo., fine 
cloth. 32 Editions. One of the most popular books of our times. 
Illustrated with twenty-one beautiful engravings. Retail 
price, ^l.OO 

Tsnurs of Land and Eminent Domain. 

By Rt. Rev. F. S. Chatard, D.D., Bishop of Vincennes. (C. P. 
S. stock.) Octavo, paper. Retail, . . . lO cents^ 

True Piety; or, tlie Day Weli Spent. 

A Manual of Fervent Prayers, Pious Reflections and Solid Instruc- 
tions. 466 pages, 24 mo., cloth, red edges, (New Binding.) 
Retail, ......... 454^enU 

millK if 611 Un If or, Reflections on the Great Truths of 
Religion. For every day in the month. By Bishop Challoi^eb. 
(Very neat Edition). Cloth, red edges. ( New Binding. ^ 
Retail, . ■.....•. ^O cents. 
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TrOWSl Snil GrOSSi ana other Catholic Stories. 
By BoLAJTDBn. Octavo. '* Catholic World ^' Series. 218 pages. 
Cloth. (New Binding.) Retail, .... 75 oeiiU* 

TnUniph of RollglOlly o^ a choice selection of 
Edifying Narratives. Compiled from vario as authors. By Rb v. 
Jambs FiTTON. 216 pages, 18 mo.. Silver Series. (New Edition.) 
Fine cloth. Retail, 45 cents 

The Willard Trad Fraud. The pope and 

the Gk)spel. — A Remarkable Speech of Bishop Strossmayer." 
By Bishop Mabs, of Covington, Ky. Per hundred, net, 50 cenU. 

V800 MSCmila New and Improved Edition, with Epis- 
tles and Gtospels added. Fine cloth. Red Edges. (New Bir<?Sti«.) 
Retail, 4& cenU. 

YinilOIIS Ylll&|[6ri The mstory^of Louisa, the Pious 
Country Girl, whose Edifying Life is filled with Useful Instruc- 
tion. 212 pages, 18 mo. Fine cloth. Silver Series. (New 
Edition.) Retail, 45 



Visits to tbs Bisssed Saoramsnt 

for Every Day in the Month. Aspirations of Love to Jesus. 
Rules for Frequent Communion and Meditations for every day 
in the week. By Sadtt Alphonsus Liguori. 816 pages. 82 
mo., cloth, red edges. (New Edition.) Retail, . . 30 events. 

W&y of S&IV&tiOlli Meditationsforeverydayinthe 
Year. By Sadtt Alphonsus Liguobi. 16 mo., Cloth. (New 
Binding.) Retail, 4ft oenU 
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AP Hoiif \Vltl| a Sincere Protcstapt. 

By Rev. J. P. M. Sciileuteii, S. J., with the Imprimatur 
of Archbisho]) Corrigan. Retail, lO centf . 

Per 100, net, ....".... $5.00. 
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THIRD BDITION,-NOW RKAOT, 

It is written in slropl^ language, in clear style, and its reasonings are just and 
logical. The author aims lu convince, he tells us, and his own faith shining 
throu);h tlie piiges of this brief work must strike a chord of admiration and sym- 
pathy in the mind of the intelligent reader. The paper and press work of the 
volume are first'Class." — Sew York Catholic Sews. 

" In a brief compass it takes up the chief objections to Catholicism, and deals 
with ihem in a plain and forcible way.** — Catholic World. 

'' It is an excellent little book for a Catholic to hand to his Protestant neigh- 
t)or.'' — Xew Turk Freeman's JournaL 

'^ The sincere searcher after religious truth who will spend an hour in reading 
this little work cannot fail to profit by it, and the book is an excellent rue for 
diitrlbution by all who are anxious to extend Catholic truth." — Sacred Heart 

Review. 

'^ The work in one of the best of its size, and little books are most efficacious 
vitii the uvenige man." — The Pilot 

''His statements and expositions are concise, clear, and accurate. His little book 
will prove vcrv valuable for self -instruction of converts." — Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart 

" The objections likely to be urged by a Protestant who is earnestly seeking 
the truth are most ably met and overcome." — Catholic Union and Times. 

" This little book, quite unpretentious in size and make-up, is well conceived 
as to thought, and well executed as to style. It is multum in parvo, and the re- 
-sult of the author's large experience in dealing in a simple way with those who 
know nothing of the claims of Catholicity on the intelligence of earnest Protestants. 
Its spirit lends it an additional charm, for I can hardly imagine any inquiring 
mind, opening its covers for the first time, that would not be led on to the end." 
— Church News. 

"" A little pamphlet that is invaluable for placing in the hands of fair-minded 
ijon-Catholics who have a desire to know the truth." — Catholic Journal. 

" A good example of the effective pamphlet is ' An Hour with a Sincere Prot- 
(*8tant,' in which the whole ground of dispute is covered with much power and no 
bitterness. Catholics would do well to help the circulation of this booklet, — 
the work of a priest of the Archdiocese of New York." — Ave Maria. 

'' There are many good Protestants in America who will read this truly apostolic 
book, if it is brought to their notice. And as it is a clear and simple exposition 
•of Catholic truth, with nothing controversial about it, only meeting common objec- 
tions made by Protestants, it is going to do its noble work well. Protestants, who 
are of sufficient good faith to read such a book at all, are more swayed by a 
clear presont^uion of the truth than by polemical arguments. It retails at 10 cts. ; 
$5 per hundred.** — Carmelite Review. 

CHRISTIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION PUBLISHING CO. 
6i West 15th Street, New York. 
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